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FABD  THE  STAB  OF  MISSIONS 
TAKES  ITS  WAY. 

owin^  admiraUe  obarKe  was  delivered  In  the 
_d  Pteebyterlan  Church.  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
ae  a9th.  isei.  at  the  ordination  of  the  Bev. 
ik  8.  Woodruff,  Profeesor-eleot  of  the  Enff* 
LanKua^e  and  Literature  in  the  Syrian 
[>teetant  College,  Beirut,  Syria,  by  the  Bsy. 
8.  Dsnos,  D.  D.,  Profeeeor  In  the  Theo- 
[  Seminary  of  the  American  li^reebyterian 
9n,  Beirut,  Syria. 

:  Dear  Friend  and  Brother:  “  Westward  the 
[)£  Empire  takes  its  way,.”  is  a  sentence  in 
is  given  with  epigrammatic  terseness  a 
lary  of  the  great  historic  movements  of 
migration  and  world  empire  for  genera- 
past.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  in  our 
I  and  the  religious  movements  of  our  time, 
Bt  to  us,  however,  another  great  thought, 

I  has  in  it  even  a  deeper  lesson  and  a 
profound  and  hallowed  vision  of  propheoy 
the  one  we  have  mentioned.  It  is  the 
!>gnize<i  fact  in  the  history  of  God’s  kingdom 
present  century,  that  Eastrcard  the  Siar 
Ijftssious  takes  its  way.  The  great  westward 
^vements  of  history  may  be  said  to  have 
died  at  least  a  geographicaljimit  in  the  Pacific 
st  line  of  the  American  Continent,  and  it 
lly  remains  that  fully  developed  and  perfected 
publican  institutions  should  bring  in  the 
|lden  age  of  political  and  civil  empire  to  give 
brightest  radiance  to  this  westward  moving 
But  the  star  which  first  arose  in  the 
and  has  held  to  its  westward  progress, 
itil  at  the  bidding  of  a  divinely  ordered 
lestiny,  it  shapes  its  course  once  more  to  the 
Orient,  what  limits  can  we  place  to  its  progress, 
how  can  we  picture  the  final  jglory  of  its 
|>rightening  beams  ?  It  is  the  star  of  the  world’ s 
Spiritual  destiny.  It  is  the  star  of  hope  to  the 
larkest  ignorance  and  saddest  degradation  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  human  race. 

You,  my  dear  friend,  have  chosen  this  east¬ 
ward  moving  orb  as  the  guiding  star  of  your 
life.  May  it  lead  you  beneath  halcyon  skies 
into  brighter  and  brighter  light  as  you  give 
yourself  to  your  Master’s  service  in  the  East. 
The  scenes  to  which  you  are  going  are  already 
I  familiar  to  you.  Your  three  years  of  service  at 
I  the  College  in  Beirut  have  given  you  an  insight 
I  into  the  joyous  inspiration  and  the  abounding  ! 
I  opportunity  of  missionary  life  in  Syria.  I  need 
.not,  therefore,  do  more  than  remind  you  in  a 
[word  of  some  of  the  special  features  of  the 
work  which  now  opens  before  you.  You  are  to 
[  joiu  a  mission  which  represents  in  some  respects 
the  best  and  most  permanent  results  of  Ameri¬ 
can  missionary  enterprise  in  the  East.  You  are 
to  enlist  in  a  corps  of  Christ’s  army  where 
vigorous  fighting  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  and  where  the  enemy  shows  a  bold 
front  and  offers  the  most  desperate  resistance 
to  the  progress  of  our  Lord’s  kingdom.  You 
are  to  come  in  contact  with  the  Moslem,  and 
your  brethren  of  the  Christian  Church-  in  this 
nineteenth  century  hope  and  expect  that  you 
will  help  to  reverse  upon  the  spiritual  battle¬ 
field  the  sad  and  almost  annihilating  defeats  of 
a  degenerate  Christianity  a  thousand  years  ago. 
You  are  to  contend  with  superstition  and 
formality  and  all  the  worst  features  of  a  pre¬ 
reformation  type  of  Christian  apostasy,  and 
perhaps  you  will  find  this  the  hardest  battle  of 
all  to  fight.  You  are  to  assist  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  'a  pure  Christianity  to  the  lands  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  the  elevacion  and  r^^neration  of 
an  interesting  and  capable  race  who  may  yet 
stand  in  the  front  rank  of  civilization  and 
moral  advancement  in  the  scenes  of  old  Phoe¬ 
nician  history,  and  in  the  haunts  of  prophets 
and  apostles  and  of  the  Master  himself,  in  that 
magnificent  region  of  western  Asia  which  encir¬ 
cles  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  You  are  to 
have  under  your  personal  influence  and  guidance 
young  men  whose  voices  are  to  be  heard  in  the 
councils  of  the  East,  and  whose  hearts  will  long 
for  a  brighter  day  to  themselves  and  to  their 
country.  You  are  to  prepare  them  for  coming 
changes  in  their  political  and  religious  history, 
which  are  to  be  to  them  like  life  from  the  dead, 
and  will  put  their  manhood  and  moral  character 
to  a  test  and  strain  which  only  the  noblest  and 
most  gracious  self-control  can  bear.  You  are 
to  lead  young  men  to  use  aright  spiritual  gifts, 
and  those  weapons  of  moral  and  intellectual 
culture,  which  if  properly  consecrated,  may 
prove  a  blessing,  but  otherwise  may  be  fruitful 
in  evil.  You  are  to  move  in  an  atmosphere  of 
young  and  expanding  life,  and  while  you  strive 
first  of  all  to  form  in  those  young  hearts  your 
Master’s  likeness,  you  are  at  the  same  time  to 
build  yourself  and  your  character  and  your 
influence  into  the  future  history  of  the  choicest 
young  men  in  Syria.  You  are  to  join  a  circle 
which  includes  many  distinguished  and  devoted 
missionaries,  and  add,  as  we  believe,  the  lustre 
of  your  own  consecration  to  the  bright  record  of 
our  Syrian  Mission.  You  are  to  be  instrumental 
in  building  up  and  developing  still  further  the 
usefulness  of  a  College  which  is  regarded  by 
many  of  its  ‘friends  as  the  leading  educational 
institution  of  the  Levant.  It  is  soon  to  hold  its 
twenty-fifth  Commencement.  When  its  jubilee 
Commencement  occurs  twenty-five  years  hence, 
m$iy  the  fruits  of  your  labors  and  your  prayers 
appear  with  those  of  your  colleagues,  in  the  fact 
that  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  siill  leads  in 
the  educational  race  in  the  East,  and  still  Justi¬ 
fies  the  title  of  the  “  Pri  ceton  of  the  Orient,  ” 
which  some  of  us  have  fondly  given  her.  Your 
future  sphere  of  work,  involving  as  it  does 
these  special  features,  I  must  charge  you  to 
assume  with  all  zeal  and  devotion  some  very 
unique  and  solenm  responsibilities. 

let.  Be  a  true  representative  of  your  country 
during  a  life  of  residence  in  a  foreign  land.  The 
people  of  the  East  judge  of  western  nations  by 
the  specimens  they  see.  They  have  learned  to 
love  and  honor  America  through  contact  with 
her  missionaries.  They  have  come  to  consider 
an  American  m  almost  invariably  a  gentleman 
of  kind  and  amiable  spirit,  gentle  manners, 
hi^  integrity,  fair  dealings,  scrupulous  honor, 
and  a  man  to  he  relied  upon  in  every  respect. 
Yon  will,  I  am  sure,  contribute  your  share  of 
evidence  to  the  justice  of  this  estimate,  espe¬ 
cially  in  all  your  dealings  with  the  young  men 
of  the  Collie,  who  are  amazingly  quick  in 
detecting  anything  like  improper  partiality  or 
unfairness  in  an  instructor.  Yet  with  all  your 
love  of  strict  justice  and  thorough  discipline, 
you  must  remember  that  you  are  dealing  with 
the  Oriental  character,  with  its  childish  imper¬ 
fections  and  its  scant  reverence  for  abstract 
moral  principles,  and  let  justice,  while  it  is 
always  theoretically  and  practically  vindicated, 
be  duly  tempered  with  mercy  and  administered 
in  love.  Tpach  the  Orientals  that  while  an 
American  is  always  fair  and  just,  he  is  never 
harsh  and  unsympathetic  and  unlovely  in  his 
personal  dealings  with  others. 

2nd.  I  charge  you  to  cultivate  high  standards 
of  scholarship  in  the  educational  curriculum  of 
.Syria.  Strive  to  graduate  men  whose  minds 


are  well  disciplined  and  who  have  learned  to 
love  study,  and  who  are  prepared  to  go  forward 
without  self-conceit  in  an  humble  and  diligent 
pursuit  of  knowledge  through  a  life-long  post¬ 
graduate  course  of  advanced  study.  A  great 
work  is  to  be  done  in  educating  the  mental  as 
well  as  the  moral  morale  of  Syrian  students. 

8rd.  I  charge  you  to  consecrate  yourself  con 
amore  to  the  inspiration  and  elevation  and 
moral  guidance  of  Syrian  young  men.  What  a 
field  opens  before  you  I  I  picture  you  face  to 
face,  day  by  day,  with  two  or  three  hundred 
of  the  elect  young  men  of  the  Levant.  You 
are  to  be  to  them,  all  unconsciously  perhaps  to 
yourself,  an  inspiration,  a  model,  a  moral 
standard,  a  guide  in  things  moral  and  spiritual. 
Yotir  personality  is,  as  it  were,  to  shadow  them 
through  life.  You  are  to  follow  them  for  all 
you  are  worth,  as  a  moral  restraint  and  a  help¬ 
ful  impulse  long  after  they  leave  your  class¬ 
room.  Aim  high,  my  dear  friend,  and  build 
not  with  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  but  with  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones.  These  young  men 
to  whom  you  are  going  will  remember  you  for¬ 
ever.  Let  that  memory  be  an  element  in  their 
gratitude  to  God,  and  be  a  joy  to  them  and  to 
you  to  all  eternity. 

4th.  I  charge  you  to  be  a  faithful  missionary 
of  a  pure  Gospel  in  those 'lands  of  the  Bible. 
You  are  going  to  Syria  not  simply  to  do  an 
educational  work  there,  but  to  do  a  regenerat¬ 
ing  work  as  well.  You  will  find  that  the  king¬ 
dom  of  your  Master  needs  to  be  restored  and 
exalted  in  the  very  place  where  the  disciples 
were  first  called  Christians.  You  will  find  that 
where  Paul  and  his  fellow  Apostles  founded 
churches,  there  Christianity  needs  to  be  re¬ 
vived.  You  will  find  that  the  Reformation  in 
Western  Asia  is  three  hundred  years  behind 
the  Reformation  in  Central  and  Western  Europe. 
You  will  find  that  history  and  tradition  and 
social  influence  and  political  power  and  the 
whole  animus  of  the  government  and  the  press 
and  the  whole  eclat  of  life  are  against  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  are  not  willing  that  Christ  should  reign 
over  them.  You  will  have  to  meet,  and  in  some 
cases  mingle  with  multitudes  in  whose  presence 
you  could  not  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  your 
Lord  and  Master  without  exciting  a  feeling  of 
contempt,  perhaps  of  loathing.  When  it  is 
wise  and  suitable  that  you  should  do  so,  be  ever 
ready  to  advocate  His  surpassing  claims,  and 
to  glorify  His  person  as  the  rightful  Lord  of  all 
lands  and  of  all  hearts.  Teach  and  preach  a 
spiritual  religion.  Proclaim  a  free  and  gracious 
salvation.  Strive  to  banish  from  the  Orient 
the  priestly  assumption  and  the  superstitious 
formalism  and  the  delusive  bondage  of  a  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  has  sadly  ignored  her  divine  Priest 
and  Saviour,  and  exalted  her  human  hierarchy 
and  her  hollow  mysteries  and  her  clumsy  trick¬ 
ery,  until  the  great  mass  of  the  so-called  Chris¬ 
tians  are  literally  without  the  Gospel,  and  know 
nothing  of  its  real  meaning  as  a  message  from 
heaven.  Be  in  a  word  a  faithful  missionary  of 
the  kingdom.  Share  in  its  toils  and  struggles, 
and  you  will  some  day  share  in  its  blessed  tri¬ 
umphs. 

5th.  I  charge  you  finally,  and  above  all 
things,  to  be  yourself  a  man  of  God.  A  true 
and  saintly  life  is  a  struggle  the  world  over.  It 
is  just  as  much  of  a  struggle  in  Syria  as  in 
America.  The  quality  of  the  work  you  do  as  a 
servant  of  the  kingdom,  will  depend  largely  upon 
your  devotion  and  loyalty  and  humble  sincerity 
as  a  follower  of  the  King. 

I  might,  in  conclusion,  take  advantage  of  the 
kind  opportunity  you  have  given  me,  and  antici¬ 
pate  with  a  word  of  welcome  the  cordial  greet¬ 
ing  which  awaits  you  in  Syria.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  words  of  greeting  to  Syria  here 
would  be  too  tame  and  too  unreal  to  be  worth 
much.  The  real  welcome  awaits  you  beneath 
the  shadow  of  Lebanon  when  you  touch  the 
Syrian  shore  and  step  once  more  upon  the 
sightly  college  campus  at  Ras  Beirut,  with  its 
superb  outlook  towards  the  glittering  heights  of 
Lebanon  and  over  the  flashing  waters  of  the 
blue  Mediterranean.  You  will  often  be  spell¬ 
bound  at  the  sunset  hour  upon  that  campus,  as 
you  gaze  at  mountain  and  sea  bathed  in  the 
gorgeous  coloring  of  the  East.  Ma^  that 
radiant  scene  be  prophetic  of  the  sunset  glories 
of  your  finished  course,  when  after  long  years 
of  faithful  service  in  the  East,  the  sun  of  your 
life  shall  sink  calmly  to  its  setting  beneath  the 
blue  waters  of  time’s  great  sea. 


THE  CUMBERLAND  CHURCH  NEARLY  THREE 
THOUSAND  CONGREGATIONS  STRONG. 

It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  we  publish  the 
following  correction.  Good  news  is  always  welcome, 
and  we  are  not  only  glad  that  our  brethren  have 
reached  this  grand  total  of  congregations,  but  hope 
that  they  will  yet  increase  more  and  more. 

In  The  Evangelist  of  July  16th  is  an  article 
signed  “Elderly,”  which  states  that  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  thousand 
congregations.  In  the  issue  of  May  8,  1890, 
the  same  statement  is  made  by  the  same 
writer.  This  is  incorrect,  and  is  liable  to  make 
an  erioneous  impression  in  the  minds  of  your 
readers.  Being  a  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  I 
feel  desirous  of  seeing  the  mistake  corrected. 
I  have  just  received  the  Minutes  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  for  1891.  According  to  that  authority, 
the  number  of  congregations  is  2,844.  Some 
of  your  readers  might  be  interested  in  some 
further  statistics  of  this  church.  Fop  their 
benefit  I  append  the  following:  15  Synods,  121 
Presbyteries,  1.639  ordained  ministers,  236  licen¬ 
tiates,  256  candidates,  10,529  elders,  3,974  dea¬ 
cons,  17,904  additions  (for  the  year),  165,472 
communicants.  Judging  from  “Elderly’s”  arti¬ 
cles,  I  take  him  to  be  a  man  after  my  T)wn 
heart,  and  I  would  that  his  counsels  prevail. 
If  Presbyterians  of  every  name  were  as  be  is, 
I  think  it  would  not  be  long  before  we  should 
have  only  one  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  rad  that  is  a  consummation  I 
devoutly  hope  for.  F.  T.  Chablton. 

Bentonville,  Arkansas. 


WHERE  THE  IMMIGRANTS  COME  FROM. 

It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  at  least  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  emigration  from  Europe  that 
reaches  this  cotmtry  land  at  New  York.  We, 
therefore,  get  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  extent 
of  foreign  immigration  to  this  country  rad  of 
its  dangerous  or  comparatively  harmless  char¬ 
acter,  when  we  know  its  particular  European 
sources.  Official  figures  show  that  during  the 
\aet  fiscal  year  405,661  immigrants  reached  New 
York  from  European  ports.  These  figures  show 
an  increase  of  76,970— or  more  than  twenty  three 
per  cent. — over  the  number  of  the  next  previous 
fiscal  year.  This  rate  of  increase  is  matUr 
of  anxiety,  if  not  of  alarm,  as  to  the  influence 
it  will  have  on  American  character  and  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions. 

The  danger  becomes  more  apparent  when  we 
consider  the  nationalities  of ‘these  immigrants 
and  what  they  bring  with  them  and  what  they 
fail  to  bring.  The  supposition  that  Ireland 


gives  us  a  larger  immigration  than  any  other 
European  nation  is  not  correct.  After  seeing 
the  figures  upon  this  subject  we  almost  wish 
that  it  did.  Of  the  registered  immigrants  of 
the  last  fiscal  year,  Germany  gave  us  74,882; 
Italy  (and  here’s  the  plague  spot)  made  the 
liberal  contribution  of  70,716,  and  was  better 
off  for  the  loss;  while  Ireland  contributed  only 
85,424 — half  as  many  as  Italy  gave  us;  and 
Russia  contributed  88,504  —  mostly  expelled 
Jews.  These  figures  indicate,  in  an  unmistak¬ 
able  way,  the  imperative  necessity  of  sifting  our 
immigration,  and  so  improving  its  quality  and 
diminishing  its  quantity. 

PENCILLINeS  AT  HOHONK. 

Bt  B<t.  Theodore  L.  Ooyler. 

Lake  Uoboak,  July  30. 1801 

Night  before  last  the  coach  pulled  up  at  that 
landing  -  stone  before  this  hotel,  on  which  so 
many  thousands  of  arriving  guests  have  set 
their  feet  during  the  last  twenty  years.  There 
have  been  many  cordial  greetings,  and  many  sad 
partings  over  that  landing-place.  We  had  a 
dark  ride  up  the  mountain  through  the  woods, 
but  the  lantern  hung  under  the  forward  axle- 
tree  was  a  sure  guide  through  the  darkness. 
“Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet  and  a  light 
unto  my  path,”  occurred  to  me  very  often  as 
I  observed  how  securely  the  horses  trotted  along 
by  the  edge  of  more  than  one  precipice.  Yet 
the  skeptic  scoffers  of  our  times,  and  some  per¬ 
sons  too  from  whom  we  should  expect  better 
things,  endeavor  to  shatter  the  heaven  -  sent 
lamp  which  shows  guilty  man  his  one  sure  road 
to  his  Father’s  house. 

'  I  found  this  delightful  hotel  filled  in  every 
part.  Cold  summers  have  no  influence  here,  for 
a  big  cheerful  fire  is  blazing  in  all  the  sitting- 
rooms.  One  of  the  many  attractions  is  the 
reading-room  —  or  two  of  them,  rather  —  so 
bountifully  furnished  with  reviews,  magazines, 
and  journals,  that  a  rainy  day  can  never  become 
tiresome.  There  is  also  a  well-stocked  library 
for  the  guests,  with  a  full  supply  of  cyclopedias 
and  other  needed  books  of  reference.  Beside 
me  this  morning  sits  that  indefatigable  scholar, 
Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  hard  at  work  on  the  seventh 
volume  of  his  great  Church  History.  It  will 
narrate  the  French  and  Swiss  and  English 
Reformation  periods,  with  Calvin  and  Zwingle 
and  Knox  as  the  foremost  figures.  I  find  a 
score  of  members  of  my  old  Lafayette  Church 
among  the  guests,  including  those  two  veteran 
elders,  Edgar  C.  Patteison  and  William  W. 
Wicks.  The  genial  face  of  the  charming  ballad 
writer.  Will  Carleton,  was  near  mem  the  crowd 
gathered  at  morning  worship  in  the  drawing 
room.  Dr.  Stille,  the  ex-Provost  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  is  also  here,  with 
plenty  more  of  refined  and  cultured  guests. 
Fine  scenery  out-doors,  and  fine  society  in¬ 
doors,  are  the  double  charm  of  Friend  Smiley’s 
famous  hostelry.  Abundant  rains  have  made 
the  lawn  bright  as  an  emerald,  and  the  garden 
is  in  its  glory. 

Many  of  my  readers  may  have  noticed  the  in¬ 
tended  withdrawal  of  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall 
from  the  pastoral  charge  of  his  “Christ  Church” 
in  London.  He  has  been  contemplating  this 
step  for  a  long  time,  and  lately  announced  to 
his  people  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  on  the 
1st  of  next  July.  That  will  complete  a  half 
century  of  service  in  the  ministry,  and  thirty- 
eight  years  of  service  as  their  pastor.  At  the 
age  of  seventy-five  my  beloved  Brother  Hall  is 
so  vigorous  that  he  preaches  half  a  dozen  ser¬ 
mons  every  week  with  all  his  former  fire  and 
power.  He  wishes  to  give  his  congregation  a 
full  year  in  which  to  find  his  successor;  and 
the  place  is  one  of  great  importance  and  use¬ 
fulness,  although  the  wealthiest  supporters  of 
the  church  have  removed  to  the  more  fashiona¬ 
ble  districts.  The  church  still  has  820  members, 
and  nearly  5,000  scholars  in  its  mission  schools. 
A  glorious  work — second  only  to  Spurgeon’s — 
has  Brother  Hall  wrought  during  his  protracted 
and  powerful  London  ministry.  When  he 
presented  his  resignation,  he  said  to  his  loving 
flock,  “I  am  anxious  to  render  all  possible 
assistance  towards  securing  a  successor.  The 
one  absolute  essential  shall  be  fidelity  to  the  old 
and  only  Oospel  of  Jems  Christ,  and  Him  cruci¬ 
fied;  the  Gospel  of  Rowland  Hill  and  Wesley 
and  Whitfield,  of  Baxter  and  Bunyan,  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Lord  cf  all."  After  the  termination  of  his  pas¬ 
torate,  Dr.  Hall  will  devote  himself  to  a  minis¬ 
try  at  large,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  be  as 
happy  in  it  as  I  find  myself  to  be  in  mine. 

I  am  glad  to  see  so  general  a  rebuke  given  by 
the  press  to  George  W.  Smalley,  the  “Tory 
Squire,”  for  his  recent  assault  upon  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  The  day 
for  ridiculing  that  wonderful  organization  has 
gone  hy.  With  all  his  faults.  General  Booth 
is  the  most  remarkable  organizer  of  Christian 
work  now  living,  as  truly  a  born  leader  in  his 
way  as  John  Wesley  was  in  his  way.  With  all 
its  extravagances  and  outlandish  performances, 
the  Salvation  Army  has  grown  more  rapidly 
during  the  last  ten  years  than  any  religious 
organization  on  the  globe.  It  now  numbers 
2,900  corps  and  9,500  officers  of  all  grades, 
every  man  and  woman  of  them  as  busy  ae  a 
bee.  It  circulates  thirty-three  millions  of  copies 
of  its  “War  Crys”  in  different  lands,  and 
preaches  the  Gospel  in  twenty-nine  different 
languages.  It  holds  about  5,000  meetings  every 
week,  and  reaches  many  millions  of  souls — many 
of  them  the  most  degraded  and  ignorant — with 
the  good  tidings  of  salvation  by  the  atoning 
blood  of  Jesus.  While  it  has  secured  a  wide 
footing  in  our  country,  it  is  a  tremendous  power 
in  England,  in  Australia,  and  in  New  Zealand, 
and  several  of  the  Australian  islands.  What 
its  future  will  be,  when  the  master-hand  of 
General  Booth  shall  no  longer  guide  its  vast 
inarching,  no  one  can  safely  predict.  When  an 
eminent  Englishman  was  asked  his  opinion  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  he  replied,  “I  do  not  like 
it  at  all,  but  I  tolieve  that  God  Almighty 
does.”  That  Englishman’s  remark  seems  to  be 
justified  by  facts  and  results,  rad  if  Qod  has 
this  unique  Army  in  His  keeping,  then  all  such 
flippant  assaults  upon  it  as  Mr.  Smalley’s,  will 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  handful  of  peas 
thrown  against  the  solid  rocks  of  yonder  “Sky 
Top.” 

Dr.  Wallace  B.  Lucas,  now  for  some  years  in 
the  official  charge  of  the  work  of  our  synod  in 
hehalf  of  church  extension  and  permanency, 
in  Western  New  York,  has,  along  with  others 
of  the  same  party,  reached  home  in  health  and 
safety,  after  an  arduous  journey  through  the 
Holy  Land.  He  elsewhere  gives  a  brief  itinerary 
of  their  progress.  After  resting  for  a  few  days 
at  his  home  in  Meridian,  Cayuga  County,  Dr. 
Lucas  will  renew  bis  labors  among  the  churches. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  he  is  chock  full  of 
fresh  and  interesting  imformation  touching 
Bible  lands.  His  permanent  address  is  Meridian, 
N.  Y. 


FRIENDS  BEfOND  THE  SEA. 

Bv  BoUin  A.  Sawyer,  O.D. 

Who  has  them  not,  just  now,  as  the  Summer 
deepens  and  the  season  of  travel  comes  to  its 
heights  A  thousand  sail  to-day,  of  whom 
many  are  known  and  loved  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean;  and  all  through  the  months  past  the 
stream  has  gone  forward,  till  there  is  hardly  a 
house  out  of  which  some  one  has  not  gone  for 
a  time  at  least,  to  be  missed  and  waited  for 
with  the  gentle  melancholy  that  absence  brings 
to  them  that  go  and  those  that  stay.  But  we 
are  not  thinking  of  the  summer  voyagers  over 
ocean,  this  still  hour  of  a  morning  on  these 
hills,  though  their  kindly  good-byes  come  daily 
to  us:  our  thoughts  are  busy  with  the  silent 
ones,  whose  going  from  us  has  made  silence  in 
our  lives.  So  separate  are  they  that  we  are  not 
looking  for  their  return,  thinking  rather  of  our 
going  over  to  be  with  them.  And  yet  there  is 
no  bitterness  in  our  regrets ;  for  the  luxury  of 
tears  is  greater  than  our  largest  joys,  when  the 
demand  on  us  is  as  solemn  as  the  call  of  God  to 
them.  Then  the  very  greatness  of  our  grief 
brings  its  healing.  The  grandeur  of  man  is  his 
ability  to  mourn  with  hope  and  resignation. 
And  the  real  splendor  of  our  life  and  love  here, 
comes  from  the  higher  life  and  love  that  are 
over  there,  with  our  departed. 

Let  it  not  be  a  dismal  thing,  then,  to  remem¬ 
ber  our  friends  beyond  the  great  and  wide  sea, 
whose  life  has  really  begun  on  a  fairer  scene 
than  even  this  that  lies  before  us  as  we  write. 
Yonder  street  along  the  Hudson  passes  by  the 
old  homes  of  some  who  will  be  long  remember¬ 
ed.  Many  of  their  names  are  already  in  histo¬ 
ry.  From  the  gentle  Irving,  who  first  made 
this  region  a  centre  of  life  as  cultured  and 
genial  as  was  his,  through  a  long  list  of  bis 
early  and  later  neighbors  here  by  the  River, 
our  memory  treads  a  path  like  that  in  Sleepy 
Hollow  leading  to  his  tomb,  well  worn,  oft 
trodden,  sacred,  sad,  familiar  and  more  attrac¬ 
tive  year  by  year  as  the  number  of  our  dead 
increases.  The  “old  post  road”  is  a  great  high¬ 
way,  only  an  extension  of  Broadway  up  the 
Hudson.  But  to  us  it  is  something  more.  The 
silences  are  always  more  significant  than  the 
sounds.  The  homes  that  are  no  longer  theirs 
are  sacred  to  us,  who  knew  those  good  friends, 
beyhnd  any  attractions  they  now  have  from  the 
occupancy  or  garnishing  of  others.  From  Tarry- 
town  to  Dobb’s  Ferry  one  finds  the  wealth  of 
the  Hudson,  natural  and  improved  in  beauty. 
Throngs  pass  it  in  review  every  day.  By  coach 
along  the  splendid  drive,  by  the  river  steamer 
with  guide  book  and  field  glasses  always  in  use, 
they  study  the  panorama  and  call  it  matchless. 
It  is  all  that,  as  we  well  know.  Yet  that  road 
to  us  is  a  “river  path”  full  of  a  tender  senti¬ 
ment  that  is  the  true  glory  of  any  earthly 
scene.  It  lights  up  the  old  lanes  of  the  remot¬ 
est  villages,  it  glorifies  the  splendors  of  New 
York’s  finest  suburb,  this  memory  of  the  good 
and  noble  and  beloved  men  and  women  who 
lived  their  worthy  lives  and  wrote  their  stain¬ 
less  record  in  modesty  as  great  as  their  deeds 
were  generous  and  their  hearts  were  open  and 
true. 

The  names  of  Dodge  and  Hoe  and  Hoge,  of 
Merritt  and  Worthington  and  Williams,  of 
Haines  and  Orton  and  Barney,  will  suggest  the 
cha|^ter  of  the  community  that  grew  about 
“Suunyside,”  and  measure  the  losses  suffered  at 
their  death.  As  you  think  of  them  it  seems 
strsmge  that  such  forces  could  so  suddenly 
cease,  that  those  forms  and  faces  could  fade 
from  sight.  You  look  at  their  old  homes  and 
hear  their  kindly  greeting  and  recall  their  ear¬ 
nest  words,  their  sacred  confidences,  their  high 
aima,  their  good  deeds,  their  personal  joys  and 
successes,  their  private  griefs.  These  things 
are  real  and  positive,  how  real  your  heart  will 
tell  you  as  it  throbs  with  the  old  fellowship  as 
if  it  were  now  to  be  renewed.  You  put  out 
your  band — this  hand  that  writes  —  as  if  it 
might  touch  theirs  once  again,  and  you  look 
up  into  this  cloudless  sky  to  be  sure  that  the 
searching  eye  doth  not  find  them.  Did  they 
cease  to  live  when  they  fell  from  our  sight? 
Is  not  our  human  life  larger  than  that  a  sick¬ 
ness  or  a  heart-stop  can  quench  it?  The  fife 
over  sea  goes  on  with  vigor,  though  their  ships 
went  down  the  ocean  path  below  our  horizon; 
and  they  will  come  again  to  us  with  the  chap¬ 
ter  of  absence  crowded  to  the  full  with  incident 
and  interest.  So  we  believe  our  good  friends 
whom  we  miss  now,  are  alive  notwithstanding; 
that  they  love  and  worship  and  rejoice  in  a 
larger,  grander  way  than  we  do,  and  that  by- 
and  by  they  will  come  again,  and  we  shall  see 
them,  for,  “them  that  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God 
brin|;  with  Him”;  we  believe  in  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  body  and  the  life  everlasting. 

Our  latest  loss  is  a  double  one;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Morgan  going  home  within  a  few  days 
of  each  other ;  and  the  sadness  of  it  is  relieved 
by  the  gladness  of  their  reunion.  Why  must 
we  think  only  of  ourselves,  of  this  mystery  only 
as  it  looks  to  us  t  Should  we  not  rather  think 
of  them,  of  their  higher  estate,  their  clarified 
vision,  their  entrance  into  peace?  We  need 
them  so,  miss  them  so  much,  feel  so  poor  and 
lonely  without  them,  that  our  minds  tarry  at 
home,  our  thoughts  stay  on  the  earth,  when 
they  ought  to  be  in  heaven.  But  our  Father’s 
house  is  yonder,  and  the  family  is  one;  the 
circle  widens  there  as  it  narrows  to  us  here ; 
love  is  itself  a  prophecy  of  good  to  come,  and 
faith  is  hn  angel  of  the  annunciation.  “Fear 
not,  only  believe.” 

It  seems  right  to  recall  these  precious  names 
for  a  moment;  it  is  good  to  regret  them  that 
have  gone  over,  if  it  brace  up  our  hearts  and 
give  us  holy  calm  and  courage.  To  the  living 
here,  this  tribute  to  old  neighbors  may  be  a 
gentle  help  to  the  forming  of  a  manhood  that  is 
not  careless  or  unbelieving  about  death  and  the 
hereafter.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  live  as  they  do 
on  this  glorious  Hudson.  Life  has  much  for 
them  indeed.  It  is  a  great  thing,  greater  as  we 
think  of  it  now,  to  believe  rad  feel,  good  as  all 
this  life  is,  yet  that  to  die  is  gain. 


General  Armstrong’s  recent  visit  to  his  na¬ 
tive  home,  Hawaii,  gives  promise  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  study  of  the  conditions  and  prospects  of 
that  island.  It  is  said  that  foreigners  now 
outnumber  the  native  population,  and  with  a 
more  rapid  increase,  while  the  proportion  of 
property  held  by  foreigners  is  ten  times  greater 
than  that  in  native  hands.  The  natives  are  in¬ 
dolent  and  not  prudent  in  the  care  of  wealth, 
and  though  under  missionary  influence  they 
have  greatly  improved  in  character  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  there  is  room  for  grave  doubt  how  far 
they  will  be  able  to  continue  their  upward 
progress  among  the  nations,  if  numerically 
overpowered  by  a  more  active  people,  to  the 
majority  of  whom  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
is  the  main  object,  and  whose  interest  in  the 
true  welfare  of  the  island  and  its  native  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  smallest. 


(S>ur  Book  ^able. 


The  Science  of  Language.  Founded  on  Lec¬ 
tures  Delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
1861  and  1868  by  F.  Max  Mueller,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  Formerly  Member  of  the  French  Insti¬ 
tute.  In  Two  Volumes.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1891.  $6. 

The  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  of 
which  the  present  work  is  an  outgowth  rather 
than  a  modification,  have  been  so  long  before 
the  public,  and  have  so  largely  formed  the  basis 
of  general  information  on  the  subject  of  which 
they  treat,  that  nothing  more  is  needed  here 
than  to  point  out  those  changes  in  method  of 
treatment  which  have  rendered  necessary  or  ad- 
psable  the  slight  change  in  the  name  of  the  book. 
Changes  indeed  have  been  made  in  this  work 
more  than  once  in  the  various  editions  which 
have  been  called  for  since  its  first  publication. 
Some  of  them  were  by  no  means  unimportant 
for  Professor  Mueller  has  not  been  slow  to 
note  all  advances  made  in  the  progress  of  the 
science  in  which  he  was  a  pioneer,  nor  to  profit 
by  criticism,  whether  favorable  or  adverse.  But 
a  new  edition  of  the  work  being  again  required, 
it  seemed  best  to  the  author  to  practically  re¬ 
write  much  of  the  book,  and  to  leave  out  what¬ 
ever  was  peculiar  to  the  form  of  the  lectures. 
The  present  work,  therefore,  though  destined  en¬ 
tirely  to  supersede  and  take  the  place  of  the  old, 
is  in  fact  new,  and  has  fittingly  received  a  new 
title. 

Not  that  Professor  Mueller  has  abandoned  any 
important  view  which  he  held  when  he  first 
published  his  lectures.  It  was  he  who  pointed 
out  to  English  readers  that  there  was  a  Sci¬ 
ence  of  Language,  as  distinct  from  Comparative 
Philology;  and  those  views  of  the  origin  and 
formation  of  language  which  were  distinctly 
his,  and  which  led  him  to  perceive  that  this' 
ought  to  be  numbered  among  physical  sciences, 
he  still  holds,  subject  to  the  modifications  and 
the  clearer  development  to  which  every  wise 
man’s  knowledge  is  subject.  Though  the  origin 
of  language  did  not  properly  enter  into  the 
scope  of  this  work,  but  was  treated  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mueller  in  his  Science  of  Thought,  the 
subject  was  so  far  touched  upon  iu  the  lectures 
as  to  give  readers  to  understand  that  he  repudi¬ 
ated  what  has  been  called  the  Bow-wow  and 
Pooh  -  pooh  theory,  the  onomatopoeic  theory, 
that  language  was  originally  the  imitation  of 
sounds  or  interjectional  cries.  That  some  words 
are  imitative  is  not  to  be  disputed,  but  that 
these  words  are  the  foundation  of  speech  he 
always  denied,  and  his  views  are  now  held  by 
nearly  all  scholars.  The  thing  to  be  explained, 
however,  was  not  the  existence  of  these  imita¬ 
tive  words,  but  the  “genesis  of  conceptual 
sounds,  ”  that  is,  roots,  the  words  which  express 
concepts,  not  acts  or  emotions.  .This  theory 
is  pointed  out  and  briefly  explained  in  the 
preface.  From  the  root  sounds,  through  pho¬ 
netic  changes,  arise  both  language  and  lan¬ 
guages,  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
great  problem  of  this  science  is  to  ascertain  the 
laws  which  govern  phonetic  changes.  The  book 
traces  the  growth  of  languages,  after  first  point¬ 
ing  out  how  this  is  an  entirely  different  subject 
of  study  from  the  history  of  languages,  this 
being  a  physical,  not  a  historical  study.  This 
clasification  of  the  science  is  fundamental,  and 
every  succeeding  chapter  of  the  work  shows 
more  clearly  that  it  is  such.  The  science  is 
reviewed  in  its  various  stages,  new  materials 
for  the  science  are  indicated,  the  connection 
between  language  and  reason  is  pointed  out, 
and  the  bearings  of  metaphor,  of  myths,  and 
mythology  upon  the  science  are  shown,  all  in 
the  clear,  convincing,  and  deeply  interesting 
manner  for  which  this  writer  is  justly  cele¬ 
brated. 

Tales  of  Two  Countries.  By  Alexander  Kiel- 
land.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by 
William  Archer.  With  an  Introduction  by 
H.  H.  Boyeson.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.  1891. 

The  reader  familiar  with  modern  French  fic¬ 
tion  does  not  need  to  be  told  where  this  Nor¬ 
wegian  writer  learned  his  art.  In  these  stories 
there  is  not  only  the  form,  there  is  also  the 
feeling  and  the  wonderful  finish  which  mark 
the  short  story,  the  character  study  of  ‘Daudet 
and  Maupassant,  and  of  Zola  at  his  best,  so 
exquisitely  satisfying  to  the  taste  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  reader.  In  these  stories,  however,  there 
is  a  freshness,  a  quiver  of  life  such  as  comes 
upon  the  breeze  from  the  mountains  and  fiords 
of  his  own  native  Norway,  which  removes  them 
far  enough  from  any  suggestion  of  imitation. 
The  artist  studied  his  art  under  the  best 
masters,  but  his  genius  is  his  own.  The  brief, 
keen  glimpses  into  human  nature,  the  swift 
revelation  of  the  pathos  which  underlies  all  of 
life,  the  sudden  detection  of  the  foibles,  the 
vanities,  the  pettinesses  of  men  and  women, 
the  vivid  flash  of  light  thrown  upon  social  con¬ 
ditions,  all  these  are  thrown  upon  the  canvas 
with  the  strong,  sure  action  of  a  master- hand. 
Only  one  thing  is  wanting,  the  light  of  a  hope 
that  good  will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill.  However 
delicate  and  playful  the  fancy  which  glances 
brightly  out  from  page  after  page  of  this  little 
book,  it  all  vanishes  at  last  in  the  dark  pes¬ 
simism  which  is  too  persistent  a  feature  of 
modern  fiction  to  be  treated  merely  as  a  fad  or  a 
fashion  of  the  time.  Is  it  not  indeed  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  time,  the  unrecognized  but  no  less  im¬ 
perative  need  of  society  for  that  Christ  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  whom  is  indeed  the  only  ground  for  hope  ? 

The  Hereafter:  Shbol,  Hades,  and  Hell,  the 
World  to  CobIe  and  the  Scriptures.  Doc¬ 
trine  OF  Retribution  According  to  Law. 
By  James  Fyfe.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’ s  Sons.  |8.00. 

This  is  an  elaborate  work.  It  cites  first  the 
testimony  of  history,  of  archssology,  of  the  Old 
Testament,  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  a  future  life  rad  retribution ;  it 
then  discusses  the  nature,  measure,  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  retribution,  including  the  theories  of 
annihilation,  condition^  immortality,  univsnal 
restoration,  and  eternal  retribution,  together 
with  a  full  consideration  of  objections  to  the 
last  named  doctrine.  There  is  a  tender  spirit 
and  an  honest  exegesis  in  the  author’s  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  old  teaching.  The  libraries  of  the¬ 
ologians  and  ministers  will  find  this  volume  a 
real  adddition  to  any  previous  collection  on  the 
subject  treated  in  it. 

Essays  on  Philosophy,  Old  and  New,  By 
William  Knight.  Boston :  Houghton,  Miffiin 
and  Company.  |1.25. 

Experts  in  philosophical  thought  will  like 
the  author’s  depth,  clearness,  flow,  and 
sparkle.  All  bis  readers  will  mark  the  limits 
of  philosophy  in  its  attempts  to  satisfy  human 
cravings  for  a  working  knowledge  of  man’s 
personality,  immortality,  and  kindred  matters. 
Some  of  his  readers,  while  they  enjoy  his 
thought  and  style,  will  be  thankful  for  the 
,  added  light  of  revelation. 


The  Evidence  of  Christian  Experience.  Be¬ 
ing  the  Ely  Lectures  for  1890.  By  Lewis 
French  Steams.  New  Yor)i:  Charies  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  12.00. 

The  form  of  this  work  shows  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  field  it  covers.  The  inelimin« 
ary  lecture  sketches  the  transition  from  the  old 
apologetics  to  the  new,  arising  from  modem 
forms  of  unbelief,  rad  the  necessity  of  more 
comprehensive  answers  to  attacks  which  are 
more  general  in  their  modem  form.  After  a 
discussion  of  the  theistic  rad  anthropological 
presuppositions,  the  author  treats  of  the  genesis 
growth,  and  verification  of  the  evidence  from 
Christian  experience,  rad  then,  after  answering 
philosophical  and  theological  objections,  shows 
the  relation  of  Christian  experience  to  other 
evidences  of  Christianity.  The  notes  rad  index 
occupy  nearly  one  hundred  f>ages.  The  book  is 
remarkable  for  its  power  of  thought  and  state¬ 
ment.  Incidental  definitions  of  philosophical 
rad  theological  terms  show  real  scholarship, 
large  citation  from  older  writers  shows  wide 
reading,  sound  opinions  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects  j  show  wise  thinking,  rad  full  and 
fair  statements  of  errors  and  of  the  troths 
that  convict  them  show  an  exact  rad  consci¬ 
entious  judgment.  There  is  no  disparagement 
of  the  other  evidences,  but  a  high  place  is 
claimed  for  the  evidence  of  Christian  experi¬ 
ence,  not  as  a  theologcial  method  of  proving  a 
theological  assertion  in  the  interest  of  a  school 
of  thought,  but  as  materially  aiding  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  truths  of  Christianity.  May  this 
book  be  read  and  studied-  by  ministers  and 
people. 

Dally.  By  Maria  Ix)uise  Pool.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers.  1891. 

Miss  Pool  has  a  keen  instinct  for  the  charac¬ 
teristic.  The  people  of  whom  she  writes  are 
individual,  alive,  interesting,  each  in  his  or  her 
own  way.  In  some  cases  there  appears,  per 
haps,  a  degree  of  exaggeration  in  certain  of  her 
delineations,  a  heightening  of  color,  a  deepening 
of.  tone  beyond  the  real  truth ;  but  if  this  exists, 
it  is  like  the  unintentional  exaggerations  of 
children  in  their  vain  endeavorings  to  make 
grown  people  feel  as  intensely  as  they  them¬ 
selves  feel  the  things  they  are  describing.  The 
author  of  “Roweny  in  Boston”  has  carefully 
studied  the  manners,  the  character,  rad  the 
dialect  of  the  country  people  of  New  England. 
We  do  not  think  that  she  excels  in  reproducing 
the  dialect,  but  she  has  come  very  closely  into 
touch  with  the  character  of  the  people  of  whom 
she  writes.  Dally,  however,  is  not  a  New 
Englander,  but  a  “  Calliny  gal,  ”  a  waif  of  the 
Western  Carolina  “mountings,”  and  if  Miss 
Pool  has  studied  her  New  England  well,  she 
has  well  divined  the  wild,  free,  fearless,  strong, 
sweet  intensity  of  the  untutored  southern 
mountain  child.  Only  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee  produce  precisely  such  creatures  as 
DaUy;  but  Dally  would  not  have  been  just 
what  she  was  but  for  her  New  England  train¬ 
ing.  The  story  is  a  sorrowful  one,  not  because 
it  is  a  tragedy,  which  it  is,  but  because  of  the 
pessimism  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  it 
all.  It  must  take  good  rank,  however,  among 
the  fiction  of  the  season. 

My  Note-Book.  Fragmentary  Studies  in  The¬ 
ology  and  Subjects  Adjacent  Thereto.  By 
Austin  Phelps,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  (1.50. 

Few  theological  writers  of  this  gener^oj] 
write  as  many  original,  pithy,  quotable,  ainu 
quaint  sentences  as  Dr.  Phelps.  A  useful  col¬ 
lection  of  them  could  be  and  ought  to  be  made. 
Of  Calvinism,  he  says  “it  is  the  spinal  cord  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  historic  creeds.”  “The 
Calvinistic  way  of  thinking  in  theology  has 
commanded  the  loyalty  of  Christian  woman¬ 
hood  in  its  most  refined  and  cultivated  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  these  in  larger  numbers  than 
can  be  claimed  for  any  other  symbol  of  religious 
faith  now  extant.  Devout  woman  has  trusted 
it,  loved  it,  sung  it,  suffered  for  it,  rad  died 
for  it,  in  multitudes  incalculable.”  The  whole 
book  is  acute,  rich,  and  strong. 

Zadoc  Pine  and  Other  Stories.  B^  H.  C.  Bun- 
ner.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

Decidedly,  this  is  the  era  of  the  short  story. 
This  summer  has  seen  an  unusually  large  num¬ 
ber  of  collections  issue  from  the  press,  rad  among 
them  there  are  very  many  which  really  de¬ 
serve  fomething  more  than  the  ephemeral 
reputation  of  the  monthly  magazines.  Among 
these  are  Mr.  Bunner’s  stories,  which  are 
characteristic,  clever,  and  with  a  vein  of  trae, 
and  not  too  broad,  humor.  The  best  of  the  col¬ 
lection  is  doubtless  the  opening  story.  The  21adoc 
Pine  Labor  Union,  which  lends  a  title  to  the 
book ;  but  readers  of  magazine  stories  will  re¬ 
member  with  pleasure  the  impossible  iWalism 
and  the  suggested  pathos  of  Mrs.  Tom’s  Spree. 
There  are  others  in  this  volume  very  nearly  as 
good. 

Impressions  and  Opinions.  By  George  Moore. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

Mr.  Moore  seems  to  have  discovered  that  his 
world — the  world  of  actors  rad  painters  rad 
writers — is  hollow,  and  if  his  doll  is  not  stuffed 
with  sawdust,  it  is  because  he  long  ago  got  past 
having  any  doll  at  all.  Yet  bis  smoke- colored 
spectacles  taken  for  granted  rad  allowed  for, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Moore  observes  keenly 
rad  responds  quickly,  and  therefore  that  his 
criticisms  of  men  like  Balzac  and  Turg;enieff 
rad  Ibsen,  his  observations  on  the  stage  rad  the 
salons  and  the  artists,  and  even  on  the  actors, 
whom  he  prefers  to  call  mummers,  have  a  value 
of  their  own,  rad  furnish  interesting  rad  sug¬ 
gestive  reading. 

The  Adventures  of  Three  Worthies.  By  Clin¬ 
ton  Ross.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  1891.  75  cents. 

This  little  volume  is  so  daintily  made,  that  to 
read  it  is  a  pleasure,  even  while  it  is  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  a  disappointment.  Mr.  Ross  is 
rather  happy  in  his  imitations  of  an  older  litera¬ 
ture  but  not  entirely  so;  rad  the  fragOMutary 
way  he  has  of  leaving  a  psrt  of  the  story  to  the 
Imagination-  of  the 'reader,  becomes  wearisome 
even  in  the  short  space  of  time  the  reading  of 
the  stories  demands.  Yet  this  at  least  may  be 
said  in  their  praise,  that  they  are  I7  no  means 
commonplace. 

It  Is  Written.  A  Careful  Study  of  the  Gospels 
as  to  all  the  Words  rad  Acts  of  Our  Mrd 
and  other  things  contained  therein  touching 
'  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  (Md  Testament. 
By  T.  8.  Bacon,  D.D.  New  York:  Wilbur 
B.  Ketcham.  1^1. 

A  new  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
question,  in  what  respect  the  fact  of  oqr  Lord’s 
having  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  books 
bears  upon  their  authenticity.  Dr.  Bacon  takes 
the  extreme  conservative  view. 

A  Box  OF  Monkeys  and  other  Farcb-CX>mkdis8. 
By  Grace  Livingston  Fumiss.  New  York: 
Harper  rad  Brothers.  1891. 

Written  with  a  light  hand  rad  inspired  by  a 
pleasant  if  not  keen  sense  of  humor,  the  four  lit¬ 
tle  farce- comedies  in  this  volume  will  find  a  wel¬ 
come  in  the  idle  hours  of  many  whose  minds 
.  are  in  general  attuned  to  graver  themes. 
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OCB  LITTLE  EIRENICON.  upon  dark  and  doubtful  things  in  the  Scriptures. 

^  ,  T.  T.  T»  Iff _ To  6x  with  exactness  the  text  of  the  confessedly 

Bt  Leonard  Woolley  Bacon.  D.D.,  Norwich.  CJonn.  ,  ,  ...  i  a  •  .  / 

fallible  existing  recension  of  the  Scriptures,  to 

[rrom  the  New  EnaUnder  and  Yale  Rerlew.  July.  1881.1  laborious  “searching”  the  anterior 

L«t  it  not  be  thought  that  hecause  the  battle  and  come  as  near  as  possible  to  the 

is  over  between  Dr.  Briggs  and  his  antagonists  ojigiuai  autographs,  has  been  their  aim.  And 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  most  generous  way  they  have  been 

Church,  our  sprig  of  an  olive  branch  is  too  late  exculpated  by  their  antagonists  from  any 
lor  use.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  just  in  time,  charge  of  evil  intention.  They  really  thought 
^16  battle  is  over,  and  it  is  a  Bull  Run  victory  God  service.  But  now  that  it  is  made 

and  defeat:  bu^the  war  has  just  begun.  And  ejgaf  to  them,  in  this  humble  article,  that  the 
an  olive  branch  that  would  have  fallen  to  earth  juain  reliance. of  the  Princeton  defenders  of  the 
and  been  trampled  by  the  contending  hosts  if  it  fg^th  is  on  the  inscrutable  uncertainty  and 

had  been  brought  into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  obscurity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  studies 

may  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  tired  soldiers  on  ^hich  throw  light  on  the  dark  places  of  Holy 
either  side,  as  they  rest  their  “  weaned  valor”  Writ  and  settle  the  doubtful  places,  are  sapping 
and  look  forward  to  renewed  confiicts  on  other  ^jje  walls  of  Zion  and  pulling  the  corner-stone 
fields.  out  from  under  the  foundation  of  the  theology 

Nothing  vrill  help  more  to  take  the  acrimony  q£  g  gigt^er  Seminary,  will  not  the  dear  brethren 
out  of  the  controversy  which  now  vexes  the  York  make  the  necessary  sagriflzio 

Presbyterian  Church,  than  to  scrutinise  exactly  deU' inteUeto, and  instead  of  this  restless  searching 
the  main  question  at  issue,  and  define  it  with  Qf  jj^g  Scriptures,  devote  themselves  modestly, 
precision.  Perhaps  it  may  be  found  to  be  a  humbly,  and  quietly  to  instructing  in  the  late 
question  of  lees  awful  moment  than  in  the  heat  Bodge’s  “Outlines  of  Theology”? 
of  the  struggle  it  appeared  to  be.  The  main  We  may  be  inopportune  in  attempting  thus  to 
question,  lying  back  of  the  merely  personal  apply  this  “  Weapon  -  salve  for  the  Church’s 
question  whether  Dr.  Briggs  should  be  “Rob-  wounds.”  But  it  cannot  be  useles  to  define 
inson  Professor,”  is  the  question  on  the  iner-  the  exact  theological  question  at  issue  between 
rancy  of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  as  to  this,  the  the  parties.  Concerning  any  existing  Bible,  or 
’relative  position  of  the  two  parties,  is  by  no  g^y  that  has  been  known  to  exist  for  long  ages 
means  what  it  is  generally  believed  to  be.  before  the  Westminster  Assembly,  there  is 
Carefully  defined,  it  is  this:  actually  no  point  of  principle  in  dispute.  The 

The  Princeton  theologians  of  the  present  day  debate  is  as  to  the  quality  of  certain  long-ago 
hold  that  there  once  existed  certain  documents,  extinct  manuscripts,  the  exact  contents  and 
the  exact  contents  of  which  are  not  now  dis-  meaning  of  which  are  confessedly  undiscov- 
coverable,  which  were  absolutely  free  from  error  erable. 

of  any  kind  whatever.  Professor  Briggs  is  not  Does  it  not  seem  to  the  calm  looker-on  from 
sure  of  it.  the  outside,  as  if  this  was  a  somewhat  small 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  exact  statement  of  gud  unpractical  question  on  which  to  have 
the  main  question  at  issue.  It  has  its  import-  gtirred  up  such  a  furious  commotion? 
ance,  no  doubt,  from  an  archaeological  point  of  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers, 
view,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  now,  in  this  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacx)n. 

moment  of  calm  after  the  storm,  whether  it  is  Norwich.  Conn. 

^Uy  the  question  “of  a  standing  or  a  faUing  GRAVES  AT  MARTHA’S  VINEYARD. 

Church,  which  some  have  supposed  it. 

Both  parties  are  agreed  that  there  is^  no  ,  Nowhere  do  men  show  their  idiosyncrasies 
existing  edition  or  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  “ore  clearly  than  in  the  monuments  they  erect 
nor  any  manuscript  copy  of  them  in  the  original  to  their  departed  kinsfolk  and  friends.  As  I 
languages,  of  which  absolute  infallibility  is  to  move  about  the  world  and  sojourn  in  strange, 
be  asserted.  The  defense  by  the  Princeton  out-of-the-way  places,  the  first  spot  that 
divines  of  their  favorite  thesis  of  the  absolute  attracts  me  is  the  graveyard,  and  obeying  the 
inerrancy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  rested,  in  injunction  in  the  old  hymn,  “Ye  living  men 
the  last  resort,  on  the  absolute  impossibility  of  <»me  view  the  ground  where  you  must  shortly 
determining  exactly  and  beyond  question  what  ^  take  my  way  to  the  cemetery,  and 

Holy  Scripture  originally  was  and  what  it  **  wander  among  the  tombs, 
meant.  For  “tbe  Church  has  asserted  absolute  ^  ought  not  to  have  even  hinted  that  Martha  s 
infallibility  only  of  the  original  autograph  Vineyard  is  an  “out-of-the-way”  place,  for  to 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  as  they  came  from  the  the  natives  it  is  the  very  centre  of  the  earth, 
hands  of  their  inspired  writers”  [Dr.  A.  A.  and  all  other  people  are  only  “o#  islanders." 
Hodge,  Outlines  of  Theology,  ed.  1878,  page  78] .  They  probably  think  of  them,  as  tbe  old  woman 
Armed  with  this  qualification,  the  ingenuous  ‘'^ho  lived  all  alone  in  a  desolate  region  of  the 
young  Timothies  under  training  at  Princeton  White  Mountains  thought  of  the  traveller,  who 
for  the  Holy  War,  are  encouraged  to  plant  being  lost  in  the  wilderness  of  the  hills,  stum 
themselves  boldly  on  the  doctrine  of  the  in-  bled  upon  her  lonely  cabin  and  stopped  to  rest, 
fallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  and  bid  defiance  to  “Where  do  you  live?  she  asked, 
the  armies  of  the  aliens.  In  answer  to  profane  “In  Boston.” 

allegations  of  “discrepancv”  in  the  sacred  text,  “Deary  me,”  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  how 

they  are  instructed  to  hurl  into  the  teeth  of  the  folks  live  so  /wr  off. 

caviler  the  question,  “  How  do  you  know  it  was  Martha’s  Vineyard  certainly  has  the  advantage 
in  the  original  autograph?”  and  demand  the  most  portions  of  our  country  in  its  great  age 
proof,  which  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  mortal  n®  n  settled  region.  We  find  graves  of  which 
can  give;  and  if,  after  such  a  knock-down  as  I'b®  dates  are  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
this,  the  uncircumsized  Philistine  shall  come  teenth  century,  and  it  is  a  well  established 
staggering  up  to  renew  the  fight,  they  must  be  Isct  that  there  were  white  people  here  and 
ready  and  let  him  have  the  next  right  in  the  e**  Cape  Cod  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at 
forehead:  “How  do  you  know  that  that  is  what  Plymouth. 

it  means?”  “The  difficulty  of  this  will  be  I  hear  from  persons  living  near  West  Tisbury 
apprehended  when  we  estimate  the  inherent  village  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  that  in  the 
obscurity  of  ancient  narratives,  unchronological  cemetery  there  a  grave  is  to  be  seen  of  which 
and  fragment&ry,  with  a  background  and  sur-  ^b®  inscription  records  tbat  there  lies  the  body 
roundings  of  almost  unrelieved  darkness.  The  “Experience  Mayhew,  the  first  missionary 
condition  of  things  .  .  .  baffles  all  tbe  to  the  Indians  on  this  island,  who  died  in  A.  D. 

ingenious  efforts  of  the  rationalist  critic  to  1632.”  But  this  grave  I  have  not  yet  seen. 


demonstrate  the  ‘discrepancy’  ”  [Ibid,  p,  76]. 
With  these  two  precious  principles,  the  unde¬ 
terminable  uncertainty  of  the  “original  auto- 


Near  Vineyard  Haven  there  are  several  old 
cemeteries,  some  of  them  neglected  and  over¬ 
grown  with  tall  grass  and  shrubs.  If  one  clears 


graph”  text,  and  the  inscrutable  obscurity  of  its  away  the  grass,  and  like  Old  Mortality  scrapes 
meaning — these  two  smooth  stones  from  the  nway  the  moss  from  the  stones,  he  may  find 
limpid  depths  of  Dr.  Hodge’s  purling  “Out-  nniong  them  treasures  rich  and  rare, 
lines  of  Theology”— of  what  use  the  cumbrous  There  is  one  which  the  careless  visitor  might 
armor  of  human  learning  which  is  fabricated  at  easily  pass  by,  supposing  it  impossible  to 
such  cost  at  Union  Seminary,  or  Yale,  or  An-  decipher  in  the  old  black,  sunken  stone  any  of 
dover?  We  understand  now  why  it  is  that  the  words  once  graven  there ;  but  patient  labor 
Colonel  Ingersoll  always  fights  shy  of  Prince-  clearing  out  the  inscription,  reveals  the 
ton  students,  and  at  the  first  sight  of  these  touching  lines,  carefully  composed  by  some 


valiant  striplings  fiies  howling  from  the  field. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  depreciate  the 
importance  of  the  doctrine  of  “inerrancy”  as 
held  at  Princeton.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  two  great  and  immutable  principles  of  the 


loving  friend,  which  run  in  this  way : 

John  and  Lydia,  that  loving  pair: 

He  was  killed  by  a  whale ;  her  body  lies  here. 
Their  souls,  we  trust,  with  Christ  do  reign. 
And  our  great  loss  is  their  great  gain. 

There  are  very  many  stones  in  memory  of 


impossibility  of  exactly  knowing  the  original  captains  and  sailors  lost  at  sea,  for  in  former 
text,  and  the  impossibility  of  exactly  under-  times  nearly  every  man  on  these  islands  “fol- 
standing  it  if  you  did  know  it,  it  constitutes  lowed  the  sea,”  and  many  a  husband  and  son 
an  imposing  and  elegant  looking  rampart  of  the  who  left  for  a  long  whaling  voyage  never 
faith.  The  question  whether  its  guns  are  not  returned  to  the  waiting  ones  at  home.  These 
swivels  that  might  be  aimed  as  readily  at  a  doc-  headstones  often  have  carved  in  them  a  ship 
trine  as  at  a  discrepancy,  so  endangering  the  jn  f^H  sail,  and  on  one  we  read  this  inscription: 


precious  tenets  of  limited  atonement  and  un¬ 
conditional  reprobation,  we  barely  hint  at,  lest 
we  might  seem  to  disclose  to  the  enemy  the 
weiiic  points  in  the  towers  and  walls  of  Zion. 


His  voyage  is  ended,  his  sails  are  furled, 

He  has  moored  his  bark  in  the  spirit  world. 
We  found  one  stone  in  which  were  imbedded 
two  large  glass  hemispheres  side  by  side.'  Over 


Now  to  us,  whose  only  advantage  in  study-  one  is  engraved  tbe  word  “Mother,”  and  on 
ing  the  situation  is  the  proverbial  advantage  the  other,  “My  Darling.”  By  placing  the  eye 
which  the  looker-on  has  over  the  player,  it  close  to  these  circlets  of  glass,  one  can  discern 
does  not  seem  impossible  that  by  concessions  the  ambrotypes  of  a  middle  aged  woman  and  a 
involving  no  sacrifice  of  principle,  a  modus  young  boy,  whose  lineaments  will  thus  be 
vinendt  might  be  arrived  at  by  which  Dr.  Briggs  preserved  as  long  as  the  stone  shall  stand, 
and  his  friends  should  abide  peacefully  in  the  A  very  favorite  inscription  begins  thus : 
same  communion  with  Dr.  Patton  and  Dr.  “  Here  beneath  the  deepest  sod 

Green.  Lays  a  mother’s  only  child  of  God.” 


On  the  one  hand,  let  the  Princeton  professors  sentiment  as  destitute  of  reason  as  of 
frankly  recognize  that  Dr.  Briggs,  in  common  oaetre.  In  several  cases  the  stone-cutter,  not 
with  a  multitude  of  his  fellow  Christians,  is  not  fi^^’ing  rightly  estimated  the  space  needed,  has 
wholly  blameworthy  for  knowing  less  of  certain  1>®®Q  obliged  to  finish  out  the  verse  with  a 
unknown,  extinct,  and  hopelessly  irrecoverable  letter  above  the  last  word,  with  precisely 

ancient  autograph  manuscripts,  than  his  Prince  ^^e  same  result  as  that  given  to  the  epitaph  of 
ton  brethren.  It  is  not  charged  against  him  ^e  poor  woman  who  died  of  consumption : 
that  he  has  been  remiss  in  efforts  to  know  all  “Ixird,  she  was  thin\”  with  a  small  letter  “e” 
that  he  can  about  them;  nay,  this  is  his  offense,  0'^®^  tfi®  “n»"  showing  that  it  was  intended  to 


that  he  has  been  unduly  assiduous,  by  critical  “Lord,  she  was  thin£.” 

studies,  in  exploring  the  streams  of  inspired  more  epitaph  I  will  mention  here,  which 

Scripture  to  their  fountain-heads.  Princeton  readily  believe,  engraved  on  the 

knows,  not  by  evidence  (for  it  is  the  boast  of  to  the  wife  of  a  watchmaker,  and  is 

Pnnceton  theology  that  the  proposition  cannot  “  appropriate  as  it  is  poetic : 


be  proved  by  evidence) ,  but  by  a  certain  trans¬ 
cendental  a  priori  cognition  or  clairvoyance,  that 
the  manuscripts  which  have  been  lost  any¬ 
where  from  2,000  to  8,000  years,  if  they  could 


Tick,  awful  pendulum !  tick  amain  I 
And  soon,  oh  soon. 

Father  of  Life  and  Lord  of  boon. 

Give  us  our  own  in  our  arms  again. 

As  is  the  case  in  every  cemetery  everwhere. 


be  discovered  (which,  thank  heaven,  they  never  mourning  friends  seem  in  every  case  to  have  a 
can  be,  or  they  might  play  the  very  mischief  sure  confidence  in  the  eternal  well-being  of  the 
with  Dr.  Hodge’s  “Outlines,”)  would  be  found  departed  ones,  causing  tbe  stranger  among  the 
to  contain  no  discrepancy,  but  what  might  be  graves  to  ask,  like  the  little  child  of  whom  we 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  their  “inherent  have  read,  “Where*  are  the  wicked  people 
obscurity.”  Now  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  buried?” 

this  is  a  fact  in  its  nature  undiscoverable  by  the  We  are  led  to  fear,  from  oiu  observation  of 
human  intellect.  It  is  hid  from  the  wise  and  the  living,  either  that  there  has  been  a  very 
prudent,  and  known  only  to  Princeton  men.  decided  degeneration  in  tbe  race,  or  tbat  we 
But  Dr.  Briggs  did  not  graduate  at  Princeton,  are  all  at  heart  converts  to  the  doctrine  of  Uni- 
but  at  New  York,  and  how  was  it  possible  for  versalism. 

him  to  know?  Far  be  it  from  us  to  suggest  any  But  it  would  be  a  pity  to  wander  among  these 
such  heresy  as  that  obligation  is  commensu-  old  God’s-acres  merely  to  satisfy  curiosity,  and 
rate  with  ability ;  but  even  so  staunch  a  Prince-  bring  away  no  lessons  for  the  benefit  of  our- 
ton  man  as  the  Apostle  Paul  has  pleaded  igno-  selves  or  others.  More  than  two  hundred  years 
ranee  in  mitigation  of  judgment.  Dear  breth-  have  the  dust  of  some  of  those  who  once  roamed 


ren,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  give  this  consider¬ 
ation  its  full  weight. 


this  lovely  island  or  sailed  these  seas  been 
mouldering  “beneath  the  deepest  sod.”  Where 


On  the  other  hand,  could  not  Dr.  Briggs  and  are  they  now?  Living  on,  living  on,  somewhere. 
his  colleagues  be  induced  to  desist  from  pursuing  And  when  we  go  to  join  the  “innumerable 
further  those  studies  in  textual  and  higher  criti-  company,”  perhaps  two  hundred  years  hence 
cism  which  tend  to  dispel  the  salutary  obscurity  others  will  read  the  words  that  loving  hearts 
that  rests  upon  the  original  Scriptures.  Tbe  have  dictated  for  our  epitaph,  and  will  ask, 
“  dangerous  tendency ”of  the  teachings  in  the  exe-  “  Who  were  they  who  lived  so  long  ago  ?”  while 
getical  department  at  Union  Seminary  has  noto-  for  us  eternity  will  have  but  just  begun, 
liously  been,  for  years  past,  to  throw  more  light  S.  HI  B. 


LETTERS  FROM  EAST  TENNESSEE. 

By  Bev.  Samuel  Sawyer. 

High  Character  of  many  of  the  Kast  Tennessee  Elders 

as  Theologians — Kev.  F.  A.  Ross  Prepared  for 

the  Ministry  by  an  Elder  at  the  request  of  Hols- 

toii  Presbytery— Calvlnlstlc  Magazine — Founders 

of  Colleges— Hopklnslan  Wills— Meetings  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  Grand  Symposiums— All  Night  Discussions 

between  Elders  and  Ministers  on  the  subject  of 

Salvation. 

Rogersville,  Tenn.,  July,  1891. 

Elditor  Evangelist:  My  testimony  is  that  I 
have  found  in  the  eldership  of  East  Tennessee, 
men  more  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  system  of  faith  and  worship,  better 
instructed  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  more 
familiar  with  what  is  revealed  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  therefore  better  theologians,  than  I 
have  ever  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  I  have  lived  and  labored.  Presbyteries 
could  safely  rely  on  them  before  theological 
seminaries  came  near  them,  to  train  their  can¬ 
didates  for  the  ministry.  That  Holston  Presby¬ 
tery  committed  Rev.  F.  D.  Ross  to  Elder  Kin¬ 
caid  to  be  prepared  for  the  ministry,  is  one 
illustration  of  this.  The  training  was  personal, 
and  with  reference  to  saving  men  through  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  The  profoundest  truths,  with 
the  Bible  and  the  altar  of  prayer  before  them, 
were  most  carefully  investigated  and  discussed, 
such  as  human  depravity :  sin,  its  causes,  con¬ 
sequences,  and  remedy ;  the  Atonement  in  all 
its  bearings,  whether  the  infliction  of  penalty 
and  its  voluntary  endurance,  or  a  governmental 
display;  miracle  and  prophecy  and  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures;  self-rumed  man 
the  subject  of  free  grace;  the  sovereignty  of 
God;  the  freedom  and  accountability  of  man; 
the  sacraments ;  the  government  of  the  Church 
as  expressed  primarily  by  its  membership,  and 
through  the  session.  Presbytery,  Synod,  and 
General  Assembly.  Independency,  episcopacy, 
and  the  papacy,  were  thoroughly  canvassed, 
and  the  subjects  and  mode  of  baptism,  and 
Arminianisra  and  Calvinism,  Hopkinsianism 
and  Taylorism,  and  the  betweenities  and  ex¬ 
crescences,  that  hindered  or  marred  the  golden 
truth  of  revelation. 

Holston  Conference  issued  the  Arminian  Mag¬ 
azine,  and  Rev.  F.  A.  Ross,  Rev.  James  Oalla- 
her,  and  Rev.  James  King  published  about 
1830  the  Calvinistic  Magazine,  a  marvellous 
storehouse  of  Bible  teaching,  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  things  and  their  environment. 
This  last  magazine  was  published  monthly  at 
Rogersville  by  Clinton  Armstrong.  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  was  then  in  his  prime,  and  many  of  the 
ablest  articles  came  with  fresh  and  telling  force 
from  his  vigorous  pen. 

Rev.  Dr.  Doak,  President  of  Tusculum  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Father  Balch,  President  of  Greenville 
College,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  President  of 
Maryville  College,  followed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
Coffin  and  other  able  successors,  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  noble  band  of  thinkers,  educators,  and 
ministers,  who  sowed  the  seed  of  the  kingdom 
broad  and  deep  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

Elder  Mooney  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  a 
Hopkinsian  will,  and  he  laid  before  me  the 
will  of  his  father,  which  began  as  follows: 
“First  and  chiefly,  I  bequeath  my  soul  into  the 
hands  of  Almighty  God,  for  Him  to  take  it  to 
heaven  or  to  send  it  to  hell  as  seemeth  good  in 
His  sight."  The  will  of  Rev.  Dr.  Balch  began 
the  same  way.  Dr.  Coffin,  who  wrote  it  from 
his  dictation,  suggested  that  he  omit  the  last 
part  of  the  sentence,  and  Dr.  Balch  rose  up  in 
his  bed  and  remarked  with  great  earnestness, 
“It  would  illy  become  me  to  lay  down  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  Almighty.  Ho  will  do  what  is 
right.  I  will  trust  Him.  Wherever  He  puts 
me,  with  Him  for  my  portion,  it  will  be 
heaven.”  The  deep  musings  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Hopkins  and  of  Dr.  Taylor  in  New  England, 
were  taken  up  and  pondered  by  the  mBiistry 
and  laymen  of  Tennessee,  and  here  and  there 
developed  certain  phases  of  religious  experience 
and  expression,  which  obtained  for  a  time,  but 
matuier  and  wiser  forms  of  expression  pre¬ 
vailed. 

Holston  Presbytery  would  often  hold  its  ses¬ 
sions  for  nearly  a  week.  Tbe  exercises  under 
its  ninth  standing  rule,  embraced  written  ser¬ 
mons,  or  plans  and  skeletons  of  sermons,  and 
some  prominent  topic  like  that  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Coffin  was  captivated  with  the 
government  display  views,  and  would  some¬ 
times  launch  out  for  an  hour  in  glowing  rhap¬ 
sody.  Dr.  Ross  would  follow  him,  standing 
closely  -by  the  teaching  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  the  written  word.  Others  would 
take  part  till  the  adjournment  for  dinner  and 
supper.  It  was  a  feast  for  all ;  a  Christian  and 
Biblical  symposium;  a  grand  religious  conven¬ 
tion,  giving  us  delightful  foretastes  of  the 
heavenly  world.  The  members  of  the  church 
would  fill  the  audience-room,  and  were  loath 
to  have  the  hour  of  adjournment  come. 

When  the  Presbytery  was  not  in  session,  the 
minds  of  many  were  absorbed  by  the  same  or 
similar  themes,  enamored  by  the  plan  of  re¬ 
demption  and  charmed  by  the  voice  divine.- 
More  than  once  Elder  Mitchell  and  Dr.  Ross 
sat  up  all  night  long  discussing  the  mysteries  of 
redeeming  grace. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years,  the 
new  series  of  the  Calvinistic  Magazine  was 
issued,  to  be  followed  by  the  Presbyterian  Wit¬ 
ness,  edited  by  the  beloved  Rev.  Andrew  Black¬ 
burn,  which  made  its  welcome  weekly  visits  to 
the  families  of  our  various  churches,  until  the 
convulsions  and  changes  of  the  Civil  War. 
Laymen  and  ministers  were  familiar  with  the 
everlasting  Word. 

“When  did  you  Presbyterians  get  started?” 
was  a  question  asked  by  a  Hardshell  Baptist  of 
a  Presbyterian  driven  into  his  house  by  a  heavy 
rain.  “We  have  been  going  for  some  time,” 
was  the  reply.  “I  don’t  see  anything  in  the 
Bible  about  you,  ”  continued  the  former.  “  There 
is  something  about  the  Baptists,  as  John  the 
Baptist,  but  nothing  about  the  Presbyterians.” 
“  Let  me  see  your  Bible,  ”  said  the  other,  and 
turning  to  ITim.  iv.  14,  he  read,  “Make  good 
use  of  the  gift  you  received  with  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,”  and  added, 
“We  all  know  what  a  Presbytery  is,  just  a  lot 
of  Presbyterian  ministers  and  elders.  It  seems 
that  Paul  was  a  member  of  this  Presbytery,  and 
helped  ordain  Timothy,  who  was  only  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  preacher  of  those  days.”  Turning  to 
his  son  Joe,  our  Hardshell  friend  said,  “  Turn  a 
leaf  down  there.  Joe,  I  never  knew  before  there 
was  anything  like  that  in  the  Bible.” 

DEATH  OF  BEY.  EBENEZER  M.  TOOF. 

This  faithful  and  able  preacher  and  pastor  en¬ 
tered  into  the  life  eternal  at  Decatur,  Mich., 
July  24,  1891,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  born  at  St.  Armand,  on  the  northern 
border  of  Vermont,  Jan.  14,  1812;  graduated  at 
Vermont  University  in  the  class  of  ’87;  was 
teacher  in  Lamoille  County,  Vt.,  and  Waterloo, 
N.  Y. ;  studied  for  the  ministry  under  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  H.  Oridley;  was  licensed  by  Geneva  Pres¬ 
bytery  in  1842,  and  ordained  and  installed  at 
Castile,  N.  Y.,  where  many  were  received  into 
the  church  under  his  labors.  He  had'also  a 
successful  ministry  at  Lakeville,  Clarkson,  Bald- 
winsville  and  Holley  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  at  Decatur,  Clayton  and  Schoolcraft  in 
Michigan.  He  spent  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  at  his  residence  in  Decatur,  filling  vacant 
pulpits  as  called  on,  teaching  a  Bible  class,  con¬ 
ducting  the  prayer-meeting,  and  cheerfully  per¬ 
forming  any  service  that  came  to  his  hand ; 


during  which  time  his  friends  observed  that  he 
was  ripening  for  heaven. 

In  his  last  hours,  though  suffering  great  bod¬ 
ily  pain  at  times,  he  expressed  strong  and 
cheering  assurances  of  his  Saviour’s  presence 
and  love.  He  leaves  a  devoted  wife,  who  has 
been  hie  true  and  affectionate  helper  for  fifty- 
four  years,  and  three  sons  and  two  daughters 
and  their  families.  At  the  funeral,  which  was 
largely  attended  by  the  people  of  Decatur,  the 
tokens  of  respect  and  loving  remembrances 
were  many  and  impressive. 

AN  INijUIRT  FROM  THE  FRONT  PORCH. 

In  the  present  controversy  it  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted  quite  generally,  that  it  is 
desirable,  if  not  absolutely  essential,  that  the 
Church,  through  the  General  Assembly,  should 
have  some  sort  of  direct  control  over  our  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries  and  professors.  But  why? 
And  if  here,  why  should  not  the  Church, 
through  the  General  Assembly,  have  control 
also  of  other  interests  and  agencies  which  have 
a  mighty  infiuence  in  shaping  its  affairs  and 
opinions  ? 

For  example,  why  should  not  the  General 
Assembly  be  given  a  veto  power  over  the 
selection  of  editors  who  teach  and  instruct  and 
theologize  in  our  Church  papers?  Of  course  the 
reply  is  that  these  papers  are  private  property 
or  close  corporations.  Exactly;  but  why  should 
they  be  allowed  to  be  this  any  more  than  our 
theological  seminaries?  These  papers  look  to 
the  Church  for  support,  and  they  appeal  to  us 
pastors  to  assist  them  far  more  often  than  do 
the  theological  seminaries.  They  claim  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Church  and  to  speak  for  it,  and  they 
do  have  a  mighty  influence  in  shaping  the  the¬ 
ology  of  the  Church  and  the  ministry,  and  if  we 
carry  out  the  analogy  as  to  control  as  it  exists 
with  reference  to  seminary  professors,  ought 
we  not  to  make  every  editorial  chair  in  the 
Church  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Assembly 
also? 

But  would  it  not  be  far  better  to  make  every 
seminary  absolutely  independent  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  just  as  every  Church  paper  is  free  to  fill 
its  own  editorial  chairs?  Of  course  every  min¬ 
ister,  whether  in  the  professorial  or  editorial 
chair,  is  subject  to  his  Presbytery,  and  so  by 
review  and  appeal  is  subject  to  the  Assembly. 
Is  not  this  all  the  control  the  Church  as  a  unit 
ought  to  exercise  over  its  seminaries  or  its 
papers  either?  If  the  Assembly  is  to  continue 
its  right  to  enter  Union  Seminary  and  veto  one 
of  its  appointments,  would  not  precisely  the 
same  argument  require  us  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  that  we  could  enter  The 
Evangelist  office  and  require  the  vacation  of  a 
chair  there?  And  if  in  New  York,  why  not  in 
Chicago  and  in  Cincinnati  also?  But  would 
the  Interior  or  the  Herald  and  Presbyter  ever 
submit  to  puch  supervision,  even  in  the  interest 
of  sound  orthodoxy?  There  is  just  as  much 
danger  of  an  editor  going  astray  theologicallj^ 
and  ethically  as  there  is  of  a  professor.  Why 
then  does  not  the  Church’s  safety  demand  that 
they  also  be  subject  to  the  Assembly  veto? 
Seriously,  I  believe  that  theological  professors 
can  be  trusted  just  as  well  as  editors,  and  I  for 
one  am  in  favor  of  making  every  seminary 
absolutely  independent,  just  as  every  Church 
paper  is.  Douglass  P.  Putnam. 

July,  1891. 

THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

My  Dear  Evangelist:  Unlike  the  industrious 
Dr.  Cuyler  with  his  pen  diamond  pointed  occa¬ 
sionally,  at  long  intervals  you  hear  from  me  in 
the  field,  which  is  the  world.  When  you  last 
heard  from  me,  I  was  battling  with  the  great 
snow  at  the  foot  of  Shasta,  and  now  it  is 
harvest-time,  and  I  am  battling  with  the  great 
heat  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Around  Shasta 
I  was  ever  listening  to  the  music,  the  dash,  and 
roar  of  the  waters  as  they  bursted  from  their 
fountains  and  rushed  down  the  great  mountains, 
seeking  the  sea,  but  here  in  this  valley,  at  sea- 
level,  the  heat  is  so  great  and  the  rivers  are  so 
lazy,  that  the  sound  of  their  waters  is  never 
heard. 

What  we  hear  now  is  the  music  of  the  har¬ 
vest  wheels.  And  what  a  busy  scene  it  is  I 
Tbe  constant  rumbling  and  roar  of  the  wheels, 
the  cutting  and  thrashing  by  means  of  the 
combined  harvester  and  thirty  six  horses,  and 
sometimes  the  great  monster  steam  harvester, 
sweeping  twenty-five  feet  at  a  swath  and  sev¬ 
enty-five  acres  per  day,  and  the  rumbling  of 
the  wagons  in  the  rear,  gathering  the  sacks  and 
bringing  the  grain  to  the  garner. 

Oh  how  strikingly  does  this  harvest  scene 
in  the  natural  world  remind  us  of  our  Lord’s 
harvest  field  in  the  spiritual  world  1  “  The  field 
is  the  world ;  the  good  seed  are  the  children  of 
the  kingdom;  the  tares  are  the  children  of  the 
wicked  one ;  the  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the 
devil;  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
the  reapers  are  the  angels.  As  therefore  the 
tares  are  gathered  and  burned  in  the  fire,  so 
shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  the  world.  The  Son 
of  Man  shall  send  forth  His  angels  and  they 
shall  gather  out  of  His  kngdom  all  things  that 
offend  and  them  which  do  iniquity,  and  shall 
cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire;  there  shall  be 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Then  shall  the 
righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom 
of  their  Father.” 

Seemingly,  in  this  great  harvest-field  of  our 
Lord,  which  is  the  world,  how  little  of  golden 
grain  is  gathered  into  His  garner  I  Has  there 
not  been  enough  good  seed  sown  in  tbe  field, 
and  are  we  not  living  in  such  a  time  that  tbe 
combined  harvester  should  be  used  in  gather¬ 
ing  the  grain,  when  the  whole  Church  should 
be  a  combined  power  for  God’s  glory?  Have 
not  God’s  people  sown  enough  in  tears  to  reap 
in  joy? 

Before  and  since  the  last  meeting  of  our  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  my  heart  has  been  sad ;  I  do  not 
know  but  that  my  Lord’s  great  heart  has  been 
made  to  bleed,  as  over  Jerusalem.  I  have  beard 
so  much  of  the  rumbling  and  roaring  of  the 
wheels  of  strife.  How  much  has  the  clash  of 
arms  ever  done  for  the  coming  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer’s  kingdom?  Oh  for  the  breath  of  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  upon  this  field  of  dry 
bones.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  “Come  from 
the  four  winds,  oh  breath,  and  breathe  upon 
these  slain  that  they  live.”  Surely  the  desire 
of  the  whole  Church  this  day  must  be  to  hear 
a  noise,  as  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  a  shak¬ 
ing,  and  the  rising  up  of  a  great  army. 

Assuredly  this  valley  of  the  Sacramento  is  a 
wonder.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  ever  falls  from 
May  tUl  October.  All  these  months  are  there 
fore  a  time  of  harvest ;  and  while  we  are  battling 
with  great  heat,  all  surrounding  tbe  valley  are 
great  mountains  and  snow- covered  peaks.  The 
peak  of  Shasta,  rejoicing  in  a  glory  of  eternal 
snow,  is  still  in  sight,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  miles  to  the  north  of  us.  So  here  is  the 
joy  of  harvest :  the  wheat  all  white,  the  orange, 
the  lemon,  the  grape,  the  fig,  the  pomegranate, 
the  apricot,  the  peach,  the  prune,  the  almond, 
and  the  frosts  of  Winter  only  a  littld  removed. 

W.  P.  Fkitswobth. 

Gridley,  Cal.,  July  24,  1891. 

Dr.  Doddridge  says :  “  Our  Lord  alw^s  takes 
it  for  granted  that  the  writers  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  were  under  such  extraordinary  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  writings  as  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  with  the  strictest  propriety  on 
all  subjects  therein  treated.” 


“IS  IT  WORTH  WHILE  TO  GO  ON  PBEACHINOr’ 

Such  is  the  question  asked  and  answered  by 
a  clever  writer  in  a  late  magazine.  Various 
reasons  are  suggested  why,  in  the  estimation  of 
some,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  keep  on  preach¬ 
ing.  For  instance,  some  say  that  religion  is  an 
obsolete  delusion.  In  such  case,  preaching  may 
well  cease.  Others  say  that  preaching  is  so  poor 
and  stupid  that  its  continuance  is  no  longer 
necessary.  But  the  writer  fails  to  suggest  one 
reason  which  has  recently  occurred  to  me  with 
considerable  force,  and  the  question  may  be 
thus  stated :  Is  it  worth  while  to  go  on  preach¬ 
ing  when  you  can  get  somebody  else  to  preach  for 
yout 

The  reason  why  I  suggest  this  question,  is 
because  of  some  experiences  of  my  own.  As 
the  regularly  installed  pastor  of  a  church,  I  am 
supposed  to  know  what  to  preach  about  and 
how  to  preach  it.  But  I  must  be  in  error.  It 
is  plainly  foolish  for  me  to  go  on  preaching 
when  there  are  others  who  are  willing  to  preach 
for  me,  and  who  are  presumably  better  qualified 
than  1  am  to  do  the  work.  Within  the  last 
few  weeks  I  have  had  very  kind  offers  from 
various  persons  to  fill  my  pulpit,  and  thus  re¬ 
lieve  me  from  the  duty  of  preaching.  These 
benevolent  individuals  were  also  frank  enough 
to  tell  me  what  they  wished  to  preach  about. 
One  wished  to  speak  on  Temperance,  another 
on  Missions,  a  third  on  The  Sabbath.  Now 
there  can  be  only  two  possible  reasons  why  these 
brethren  made  these  offers  to  instruct  my  pteo- 
ple  on  these  themes.  Either,  in  their  opinion, 

I  am  not  doing  my  duty  in  presenting  these 
objects,  or  I  am  incompetent  to  properly  discuss 
them.  Each  offer  contains  the  delicate  impli¬ 
cation  that  the  peripatetic  brother  knows  better 
than  I  what  my  people  need,  and  is  better 
qualified  than  I  to  give  them  what  they  need. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  of  course  very  kind  of 
them  to  thus  offer  to  relieve  me  of  all  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  matter.  If  I  could  lay  aside  my 
ordination  vows  and  divest  myself  of  my  duties 
as  pastor,  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  avail 
myself  of  these  offered  services.  It  must  be 
that  they  can  preach  better  than  I,  or  they 
would  not  suggest  that  I  let  them  do  the 
preaching.  If  I  have  not  lately  preached  on 
these  themes,  I  am  clearly  delinquent ;  while 
if  I  have  done  so,  it  must  have  been  in  a  very 
feeble  manner,  or  another  sermon  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  would  not  be  so  soon  needed. 

The  way  of  escape  for  ministers  burdened  by 
their  duties  is  evidently  in  this  direction.  If  a 
visiting  brother  can  improve  on  your  choice  of 
topics  or  method  of  treatment  for  one  service, 
he  can  for  all  services.  If  he  is  authorized  to  | 
advise  you  what  to  preach  on  in  one  case,  he  is 
in  others.  Why,  therefore,  should  we  go  On  I 
preaching  when  so  much  better  men  stand 
ready  to  relieve  us  of  the  task  ?  Why  not  leave 
the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  various 
“agents,”  “representatives,”  and  “secretaries,” 
who  know  so  much  better  than  the  pastors  the 
needs  of  the  flocks,  and  are  so  much  better 
qualified  to  supply  them?  W,  S.  J. 

®l}c  HeUgioua  Presa. 

The  Christian  Inquirer  says  that  many  church¬ 
es  seem  to  think  that  an  indifferent  preacher 
can  properly  supply  their  pulpit  in  Surdmer 
during  the  vacation  of  their  pastor.  But  not 
so  thinks  the  editor  of  that  paper.  Dr.  MacAr- 
thur.  He  would  keep  both  preaching  and  music 
quite  up  to  average  excellence : 

At  this  season  there  are  more  strangers  in 
the  congregations  than  at  any  other  time  in 
the  year ;  many  are  strangers  from  other  con 
gregations  in  the  city,  and  still  more  are  stran¬ 
gers  from  different  parts  of  our  country,  and 
some  are  from  countries  on  the  other  side  of 
the  sea.  Of  these  two  latter  classes  there  are 
large  numbers  now  in  this  city.  More  and 
more  New  York  is  becoming  itself  a  summer 
resort.  Many  make  this  city  their  headquarters 
while  they  make  excursions  up  our  noble  rivers 
or  to  our  attractive  seaside  resorts.  Strangers 
come  from  inland  towns  to  do  shopping  at  this 
season ;  and  tourists  are  constantly  here  from 
the  South  and  elsewhere  as  they  are  going  to  or 
coming  from  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  ^me 
have  not  worshipped  before  in  a  given  church ; 
many  may  not  worship  again.  They  get  from 
one  service  their  entire  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  preaching,  of  tbe  singing  and  of  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  worship.  It  is  most  important, 
therefore,  that  the  services  at  this  season  should 
not  do  injustice  to  the  general  spirit  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  services  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
It  is  still  more  important  that  the  preaching 
should  be  evangelical,  warm  and  in  every  way 
helpful,  as  a  single  service  may  be  the  preach¬ 
er’s  only  opportunity  to  comfort  a  saint  or  to 
convert  a  sinner.  There  is  a  wonderful  inspira¬ 
tion  and  responsibility  in  preaching  to  these 
summer  audiences.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  re¬ 
sponsive  and  sympathetic  to  an  unusual  degree. 
They  feel  the  neM  of  help;  when  away  from 
tbe  restraining  influences  of  their  home  and 
church  they  make  a  special  appeal  to  us  to  aid 
them  in  their  spiritual  lives.  They  ought  to  be 
earnestly  remembered  in  the  prayers  of  the 
sanctuary ;  their  hearts  are  hungry  for  and  ap¬ 
preciative  of  this  recognition.  As  these  words 
are  penned  memories  of  the  prayers  for  stran¬ 
gers  which  the  beloved  Spurgeon  offered  on 
several  occasions  come  back  most  vividly.  How 
he  lifted  our  hearts  to  the  very  throne,  and 
bosom  of  God  1  A  holy  awe  filled  our  souls  and 
tears  our  eyes.  May  God  be  pleased  to  spare 
this  wonderful  man!  No,  brethren,  any  sort 
of  a  preacher  will  not -do  during  the  Summer, 
even  though  most  of  the  regular  congregation 
may  be  absent.  This  season  may  be  made  a 
favorable  time  for  reaching  out  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  own  parishes  and  for  doing  wisely 
aggressive  work  for  the  salvation  of  souls  and 
for  the  glory  of  God. 

The  Independent  approves  the  course  of  Com- 1 
missioner  Morgan  in  breaking  off  relations  with 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Mis¬ 
sions.  It  is  perfectly  evjdent  that  patience  had 
its  perfect  work,  before  this  step  was  taken  by 
Gen.  Morgan.  Our  contemporary  says: 

We  understand  that  the  Catholic  Bureau  has 
dismissed  Mr.  Gorman,  who,  under  its  shelter, 
has  been  pursuing  General  Morgan  so  midicious- 
ly,  and  doubtless  strong  efforts  will  be  made  to 
have  the  Commissioner  recall  his  decision.  We 
do  not  see,  however,  how  he  can  renew  relations 
with  tbe  Bureau  while  Father  Stephan  remains 
at  the  head  of  it.  One  of  tbe  most  abusive 
communications  that  has  been  written  since 
tbe  beginning  of  tbe  war  on  Commissioner 
Morgan  was  written  by  Father  Stephan  him¬ 
self,  and  addressed  to  General  Morgan.  It  was 
an  insolent  and  impertinent  letter.  It  has  been 
published,  and  a  copy  of  it  lies  before  us. 

Under  the  circumstances  tbe  Commissioner 
seems  only  to  have  done  what  he  was  justified 
in  doing.  The  course  of  the  Catholic  Bureau 
has  been  harassing  to  the  last  degree,  and  the 
public  must  be  getting  as  tired  as  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  its  clamorous  demands  for  more  con¬ 
sideration  and  more  funds.  It  has  been  receiv¬ 
ing  the  lion’s  share,  but  it  would  seem  that  it 
wants  all.  Out  of  last  year’s  appropriation  of 
$570,218,  the  Catholics  got  $868,  S49.  This  year 
they  will  receive  nearly  $400,000,  leaving  com¬ 
paratively  small  amounts  for  distribution  among 
other  denominations.  If  nothing  in  reason  wifi 
satisfy  the  Catholics,  and  if  they  are  to  continue 
the  harassing  policy  of  the  last  two  years,  it 
will  be  a  senous  question  whether  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  not  better  put  an  end  at  once  to  the 
contract  system,  and  plant  itself  immovably  on 
tbe  sound  principle  which  forbids  sectarian  ap¬ 
propriations. 

It  is  evident  that  Commissioner  Morgan  has 
not  broken  off  relations  with  the  Cathmic  Bu¬ 
reau  without  having  taken  counsel  with  those 
in  authority  above  him.  We  assume,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  will  be  sustained  in  his  refusal  to 
negotiate  further  with  the  Catholic  Bureau. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  be  has  the  sympathy  of 
the  general  public  in  bis  trying  position  and 
that  the  sentiment  of  the  country  is  heartily 
with  him. 


i 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  is  not  at 
the  way  when  it  ascribes  our  undesirabl 
gration,  in  large  part,  to  the  great  st 
companies : 

The  papers  last  week  informed  the  peo 
Colonel  Weber,  Superintendent  of  the  L 
tion  Department,  sailed  on  Wednesday  i 
for  Europe,  to  inquire  into  and  report  u 
present  system  of  immigration  from 
and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  m 
be  used  to  prevent  the  importation  of  tb 
of  Europe  to  tbe  United  States.  Man 
citizens  will  wish  tbe  Superintendent  Gi 
He  will  find  tbat  single  steamship  com 
have  over  a  thousand  agents  in  the  field 
they  use  whatever  means  are  necessary 
duce  men  and  young  women  and  famiJ 
emmigrate;  that  they  never  hesitate  to 
noss  mis- representations  to  induce  the 
for- nothing  part  of  the  population  to  sell 
thing  and  buy  tickets  to  America.  H 
find  that  as  far  as  the  steamers  are  coni 
the  business  is  purely  mercenary.  The 
great  and  increasing.  The  steamers  are  d 
mg  loads  of  ignorant,  shiftless,  stupid,  bi 
su^rstitious,  uiigodly,  profane,  comma 
people,  tbe  dregs  of  European  popula 
upon  our  shores.  One  public  enactment 
stop  .  this  business,  namely,  a  head  ta 
twenty  or  twenty- five  dollars  on  each  ii 
grant.  Attempts  to  discriminate  between 
desirable  and  undesirable  will  accomplish 
little.  A  sufficient  head  tax  would  perforc 
very  necessary  work  of  sifting  out  the  w 
less.  The  tax  should  be  on  steerage  passen 
It  is  a  remedy  easily  applied,  and  if  it  should 
down  the  influx  from  400,000  a  year  to  100, 
would  prove  highly  beneficial. 


The  Observer  urges  the  discontinuance 
Government  aid  to  sectarian  schools  among 
Indians.  The  Government  and  the  Churc 
have  a  work  to  do,  but  each  must  keep  to 
proper  line  of  things:  ' 

It  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  American  Insti 
tions,  to  the  letter  of  the  constitution  of  ; 
merous  States,  and  to  all  the  best  traditions 
our  history,  that  the  various  Churches  of 
country  should  be  engaged  in  a  racing  cont 
for  proportional  shares  of  public  money  wi 
which  to  sustain  their  educational  work, 
such  a  contest  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Rom 
Catholic  Church  has  extraordinary  success..  1 
machinery  and  methods  are  admirably  adapt 
to  the  political  manipulation  and  local  e:^ 
sion  which  achieve  success  in  this  kind  of  efitor 
But  if  the  Protestant  Churches  were  even  mo 
successful,  it  would  not  in  the  least  degree  1 
sen  the  danger  and  evil.  These  Churches  mus 
not  be  tempted  by  motives  of  small  economy  i 
their  Indian  work,  to  weaken  their  position  i 
regard  to  the  general  principle  that  is  essentia 
to  the  public  safety  and  the  highest  interest  o 
pure  religion.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  th 
Missionary  Boards  of  tbe  Protestant  Churche 
in  general  are  in  sympathy  with  the  purpose  t 
withdraw  from  all  dependence  upon  Govern 
ment  appropriations,  and  it  is  now  probabli 
that  the  union  between  the  State  and  the  Rrot 
estant  Churches  in  the  work  of  Indian  educa 
tion  will  be  completely  dissolved.  When  thi 
is  actually  accomplished,  we  can  unite  mor 
earnestly  aud  consistently  in  the  conflict  fo 
complete  and  entire  separation  of  the  Stat 
from  the  Church  in  all  matters  of  education 
This  Roman  Catholic  Bureau  of  Indian  Mission 
has  shown  a  capacity  for  political  managemen 
and  control,  in  pushing  its  financial  schem 
through  the  legislative  assemblies  at  Washing 
ton,  in  persistent  efforts  to  overthrow  offleim 
who  stood  in  the  wav  of  its  plans  for  public 
plunder,  which  ought  to  concentrate  public  at¬ 
tention  upon  the  imminpnt  necessity  of  such 
national  legislation  as  will  make  all  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  designs  of  this  order,  impracticable  and 
useless. 

The  Examiner  says,  very  truly,  that  the  one 
point  in  which  all  friends  of  temperance  agree, 
is  antagonism  to  the  saloon : 

United  action  for  a'oolishing  that  would  do 
more  to  lessen  ihe  drink  evil  than  ahy  other 
measure.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  there 
is,  it  would  appear,  no  valid  argument  on  the 
side  of  public  bars  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises.  Such 
places  are  wholly  and  alwa^  bad.  In  a  reoent 
number  of  The  Voice,  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  of 
Chicago,  urges  all  opponents  of  tbe  oppn  bar  tO’ 
join  hands.  Wherever  the  temperance  people; 
who  don’ t  believe  in  prohibition  will  agree  that 
no  more  saloons  shall  be  licensed,  he  advises  the 
prohibitionists  to  drop  for  the  present  their 
general  issue,  and  content  themselves  with' 
working  against  the  bars.  He  says:  “If  we  can* 
keep  a  saloon  five  hundred  feet  from  a  school- 
house,  we  will  do  tbat:  if  we  can  extend  the 
prohibition  to  a  thousand  feet,  we  will  do  that;: 
if  to  a  ward,  or  a  county,  or  a  city,  or  a  State, 
we  will  do  that.”  This  is  common  sense,  a» 
well  as  right  principle.  What  we  all  need  is  to> 
go  to  work,  and  then  to  keep  at  work,  along 
this  line.  Prohibition  where  we  live,  is  the 
best  kind  of  prohibition,  and  Dr.  Johnson’s 

Elan  is  the  best  wav  to  get  it.  When  we  hare 
anished  the  saloons,  not  only  in  name,  but  in 
fact,  we  shall  not  find  ourselves  much  troubled 
with  what  is  left  of  the  liquor  traffic.  At  all 
events,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  tackle 
the  rest  of  it. 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  this  under  the 
caption — “  The  Preacher  and  Senator  Stanford” : 

We  had  an  editorial  concerning  the  strange 
remark  attributed  to  tbe  Hon.  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  in  an  interview  between  him  and  the  Rev. 
Hem'y  M.  Field,  D.D.,  Editor  of  The  Evange¬ 
list,  in  which  ^nator  Stanford  spoke  of  having 
given  $500  to  a  Methodist  minister,  and  added 
the  statement:  “I  believe  they  [the  Methodists] 
do  not  take  care  of  their  ministers,  ”  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  publishing  the  remark  without  comment. 
Dr.  S.  V.  Leech,  of  San  Francisco,  informs  us 
that  the  worthy  minister  so. assisted  by  the  hon¬ 
orable  senator  received  $816  from  the  worn-out 
preachers’  collection  at  the  last  session  of  the 
California  Conference.  Only  two  brethren 
among  the  superannuates  received  more.  A 
memter  of  the  Conference  suggested  to  Senator 
Stanford  that  it  would  be  an  appropriate  and 
appreciated  act  if  from  his  vast  wealth  he  would 
lift  a  $500  mortgage  from  the  little  home  of  his 
boyhood  friend,  now  the  veteran  to  whom  the 
senator  referred.  Last  year  the  California  Con¬ 
ference  raised  and  disbursed  $6,000  among  the 
aged  ministers  and  the  widows  of  its  deceased 
members.  The  Conference  is  struggling  now  to 
create  a  permanent  fund,  from  the  annual  inter¬ 
est  of  which  they  may  be  further  aided. 

FOREIGN. 

*Chuhce  Visitation  in  Scotland  —  Principal 
Rainy,  accomaanied  by  Rev.  Alex.  Lee,  M.A., 
of  Naim,  lately  visited  some  of  tbe  Highland 
churches.  He  opened  the  new  church  at  Loch- 
maddy  on  a  Tuesday  night,  and  dispensed  the 
communion  on  the  following  Sunday  to  over 
500  fishermen  at  Barrs.  ’The  celebration  on 
such  a  large  scale  is  some  what  unique  in  the 
Highlands.  It  was  looked  forward  toby  tbeMO- 
ple  with  unusual  interest.  Dr.  Rainv  and  Mr. 
Lee  are  now  engaged  in  visiting  all  the  stations 
of  the  Free  Church  in  the  Hebrides. 

Light  at  Eventide— Rev.  John  Hunter,  tak¬ 
ing  for  the  subject  of  his  sermon  in  Trinitv 
Church,  Glasgow,  on  Sunday  eVening,  ‘Old 
Age  and  How  to  Prepare  for  It,’  declarra  that 
it  was  a  very  common  ides  that  youth  was  a 
specially  good  time  of  life,  but  tbat  idea  needed 
tne  correction  of  a  larger  and  wiser  thought. 
If  the  seed-time  was  good,  surely  the  harvest 
would  be  better:  if  preparation  was  good,  com¬ 
pletion  must  be  better ;  if  the  promise  was  good, 
surely  the  fulfilment  must  be  oetter.  To  nave . 
light  at  the  evening  time  of  life  they  must  be¬ 
gin  early  to  acquire  those  tastes  which  make 
one  feel  at  home  in  this  world  of  care.  Ideas 
must  be  cultivated.  He  who  was  hastening  to 
the  good  must  keep  his  mind  ever  open ;  be  was 
never  too  old  to  learn.  Another  condition  of 
light  at  eventide  was  love  and  sympathy,  and 
they  must  also  lay  up  good  memories.  They 
were,  making  to-day  what  would  be  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  to  morrow.  Whether  in  declining 
years  the  memory  should  be  a  chamber  of  joys 
or  a  chamber  of  terrors  depended  now  upon  the 
obedience  or  disobedience  of  tbe  counsd,  ‘Re¬ 
member  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.’ 


A  teacher  of  science  ought  also' to  be  an  in¬ 
vestigator,  were  it  only  for  the  inspiration  tbat 
his  example  might  nve  to  the  pupils  in  his 
charge.  To  impart  knowledge  is  a  good  thing 
but  to  reveal  the  sources  of  knowledge  is  better* 
and  in  that  revelation  is  found  the  educationai 
value  of  research  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
teacher’s  essential  duly.— The  Popuw  Science 
Monthly. 
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ES  IN  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 
*  JOHN. 

SVNDAT,  AUGUST  16,  1891. 

THE  FIVE  THOUSAND  FED. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  JOHN’S  GOSPEL, 
miracle  which  forms  the  subject  of  our 
is  the  only  one  narrated  by  all  the  four 
ilists.  The  one  which  immediately  fol- 
narrated  by  Matthew  and  Mark  as  well 
n.  The  six  other  miracles  given  in  this 
are  found  in  none  of  the  others,  although 
ire  some  critics  who  identify  the  healing 
nobleman’s  son,  iv.  48-68,  with  the  heal- 
the  centurion’s  servant,  Matt.  viii.  5-13. 
eory  that  J«hn’s  gospel  is  simply  supple- 
•j  to  the  other  three,  and  that  be  gives 
ich  facts  as  they  omit,  will  clearly  not 
i  his  choice  of  these  eight  miracles,  and 
is  evident  that  if  we  can  find  the  rule 
guided  him  in  selecting  these  for  record 
all  the  “mighty  works”  of  Jesus,  it 
furnish  an  important  help  to  the  under- 
ig  of  this  gospel. 

ppord  by  which  John  calls  these  works  of 
pves  us  a  clue  to  his  purpose  in  their  se- 
.  As  we  have  already  observed,  he  calls 
not  miracles,  but  signs,  as  the  Revised 
1  correctly  translates.  And  all  the  dis- 
\  of  Jesus  which  follow  after  these  works 
’oted  to  explaining  what  it  is  that  these 
•O  signify.  Now,  recalling  to  mind  that 
lie  to  the  Gospel,  i.  1-18,  which,  as  we 
jen,  sums  up  the  whole  gospel,  and  espe- 
ally  that  fourteenth  verse  which  may  most 
roperly  be  called  the  text  of  the  gospel,  we 
ave  in  our  hands  the  key  to  this  question  and 
re  in  the  right  position  for  fitting  it  to  the 
vards  of  the  lock.  The  Word  was  made  flesh 
ind  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father, 
fall  of  grace  and  truth. 

The  eight  miracles  of  this  gospel  are  these: 
the  turning  of  water  into  wine,  the  healing  of 
the  nobleman’s  son,  the  healing  of  the  paralytic 
at  Bethsaida,  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
the  walking  on  the  water,  the  giving  of  sight 
to  the  man  born  blind,  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
and,  after  the  resurrection,  the  miraculous 
<lraught  of  fishes. 

The  first  of  these  miracles,  the  turning  of 
.•water  into  wine,  is  a  symbol  of  Christ’s  whole 
•work— the  ennobling  of  things  common,  the 
transforming  them  to  higher  potency.  This  is 
what  Christianity  does.  The  second  miracle,, 
the  healing  of  the  nobleman’s  son,  shows  the 
method  of  His  work  in  men— the  discipline  of 
faith.  Without  the  development  of  faith  in 
[  men  it  is  evident  that  Christianity  cannot  so 
much  as  exist.  The  third  miracle,  the  cure  of 
the  paralytic,  shows  the  divine  life  repairing 
the  ravages  which  sin  has  made  in  the  life  of 
humanity.  The  fourth,  which  forms  our  study 
for  to-day,  shows  that  Christ,  the  restorer  of 
the  normal  life,  is  also  its  true  support.  The 
fifth,  Christ  coming  to  His  disciples  on  the 
water,  shows  that  Christ’s  power  to  sustain 
and  preserve  His  own  is  not  affected  by  physi¬ 
cal  conditions :  He  is  ever  with  them  whether 
or  not  they  recognize  Him.  The  sixth  the 
giving  of  sight  to  one  bom  blind,  shows  that 
Christ,  the  restorer,  support,  protector,  is  also 
him  in  whom  humanity  finds  enlightenment. 
The  seventh,  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  shows 
Christ  as  the  very  principle  of  life  itself,  before 
whom  death  must  of  necessity  fiee  away.  Thus 
do  these  miracles  form  a  complete  chain,  whose 
clasped  links  enclose  what  Christ  is  in  Himself , 
what  He  is  to  His  own,  and  reveal  to  us  His 
glory,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  The  eighth  mir¬ 
acle,  performed  after  His  resurrection,  is  a  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  activities  which  He  requires  of  His 
followers  as  long  as  time  shall  last: 

HISTORICAL  CONNECTION. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  return  of  Jesus  to 
Galilee,  which  undoubtedly  took  place  between 
the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  chapter.  At  the  time  when  John  wrote, 
this  return  was  well  known  and  needed  not  to 
be  told.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult,  however,  to 
gather  from  the  Synoptics  the  events  which 
took  place  between  these  two  points. 

Not  long  after  His  return  to  Galilee,  probably 
to  Capernaum,  He  was  joined  by  His  disciples 
coming  back  from  their  first  evangelizing  tour 
(Luke  ix.  10).  He  had  already  been  received 
with  joyful  welcome  by  the  people,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  former  practice,  they  thronged 
around  Him,  bringing  their  sick  for  healing,  so 
that  He  found  no  time  for  conversation  with 
His  disciples.  Very  soon  the  shocking  news  of 
the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  was  brought  to 
Him  by  John’s  sorrowing  disciples  (Matt.  xiv. 
12) ,  and  in  the  deep  sorrow  of  that  intelligence, 
in  the  intense  consciousness  of  His  own  inevi¬ 
table  death,  which  that  news  forced  upon  Him, 
the  need  for  quiet  and  for  reflection  became 
imperative.  He  realized,  too,  that  His  disci¬ 
ples  also  needed  rest  and  the  opportunity  of 
unburdening  their  hearts  to  Him  after  their 
varied  experiences.  He  therefore  took  a  boat 
with  them  to  go  to  some  quiet  place  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake. 

THE  LESSON. 

John  vi.  1-14. 

Golden  Text— I  am  the  bread  of  life. — John 
vi.  48. 

Verse  1.  After  these  things  does  not  mean 
immediately  after  the  events  narrated  in  the 
foregoing  chapter.  It  is  an  indefinite  expression 
which  may  refer  to  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and 
if  the  feast  of  chapter  v.  was  Purim,  the  time  of 
the  Passover  (verse  4),  not  much  more  than  a 
month  later,  might  well  be  thus  indicated.  It 
is  evident  from  verse  23,  which  was  manifestly 
written  to  quiet  a  certain  caviling  which  had 
met  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  this  event,  that 
John  takes  it  for  granted  that  his  readers  are 
acquainted  with  those  Gospels.  We  may,  there¬ 
fore,  very  properly  study  the  four  accounts 
tc^ther. 

It  was  for  his  Greek  readers  that  John  men¬ 
tions  that  the  Sea  of  Galilee  which  they  knew 
in  the  Gospels  was  that  Sea  of  Tiberias  with 
which  they  were  familiar  from  secular  writings. 
At  this  very  time,  perhaps,  when  Jesus  crossed 
this  lake  with  His  disciples.  He  might  almost 
have  heard,  not  many  miles  to  the  southward, 
the  sounds  of  the  workmen  employed  in  build¬ 
ing  the  splendid  palaces  of  Herod’s  new  city, 
Tiberias  (A.  D.  29),  from  which,  named  in 
honor  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  the  lake  was 
thenceforth  called  by  all  but  Jews.  Of  this 
lake  Dr.  Robinson  says:  “It  is  about  twelve 
miles  long  and  five  or  six  broad,  and  is  still 
celebrated  for  the  purity  and  salubrity  of  its 
waters  and  the  abundance  of  its  fish.  It  pre¬ 
sents,  indeed,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  limpid  water 
in  a  deep,  depressed  basin,  with  a  continuous 
wail  of  hills  on  the  sides.  .  .  .  Its  position  ex¬ 
poses  it  to  gusts  of  wind”  (compare  Matt.  viii. 24) . 

The  Greek  word  went  in  this  verse  is  one 
which  means  departed,  went  away,  and  brings 
here  a  suggestion  of  the  thronging  mutitudes 
from  whom,  as  Mark  says,  they  sought .  to  go 
apart  into  a  desert  place. 

Verse  2.  Their  going  was  observed  by  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  multitude,  and  these 


immediately  set  out  to  follow  on  foot  along  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  For  some  reason,  as  we 
learn  from  Mark.  vi.  33  (perhaps  a  calm),  the 
walking  party  first  reached  the  spot  to  which 
they  seem  to  have  known  Jesus  proposed  to  go. 
Their  reason  for  hastening  thither,  we  are  told. 
They  were  following  Him  because  they  were  behold¬ 
ing  the  signs  which  He  was  doing.  The  imperfect 
points  to  continuous  action;  He  had  been  work¬ 
ing  many  miracles. 

Verse  3.  Probably  the  first  arrivals  were 
few  in  number;  it  is  not  likely  that  the  multi¬ 
tude  rushed  there  en  masse,  for  we  are  here  dis¬ 
tinctly  told  that  for  a  little  while  Jesus  with¬ 
drew  apart  to  some  spot  upon  the  mountain  (as 
we  know  He  was  so  fond  of  doing;  verse  15;  Matt. 
V.  1,  xvii.  1,  Mark  iii.  18,  Luke  xxi.  37,  etc.), 
and  there  He  sat  in  calm,  deep  meditation  (so 
the  Greek  word  implies),  with, His  disciples. 
It  was  certainly  not  for  long,  however.  The 
crowd  kept  swelling,  the  number  of  sick  and 
suffering  ones  increased,  and  Jesus,  moved 
with  compassion  (Mark  vi.  34)  for  these  people, 
whose  blindly  impulsive  following  touchingly 
reminded  Him  of  sheep  without  a  shepherd, 
put  aside  His  longing  for  quiet,  and  going 
down  to  them,  welcomed  them  (Luke  ix.  ll,R.V) 
with  a  tenderness  and  courtesy  truly  Christian,' 
once  more  addressing  Himself  to  the  task  of 
healing  their  sick  (Matt.  xiv.  14). 

Verse  4.  We  are  told  that  the  Passover,  the 
feast  of  the  Jews  was  nigh.  Perhaps  this  is 
a  mere  note  of  time;  possibly  it  is  mentioned 
to  explain  the  presence  of  such  great  multitudes 
(though  verse  2  does  that),  and  perhaps  it  is 
suggestively  noted  as  interpreting  the  thought 
that  was  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  furnishing 
the  keynote  for  His  action.  Prevented  as  He 
was  from  keeping  the  Passover  in  Jerusalem 
(vii.  1),  His  heart  went  out  with  a  great  yearn¬ 
ing  to  these  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
and  He  resolved  to  keep  a  feast  with  them. 
This  thought  not  only  puts  the  miracle  and  the 
following  address  in  a  clear  light,  it  explains 
what  might  seem  the  needless  exercise  -of 
miraculous  power,  for  surely  there  was  no 
crying  necessity  among  the  people.  They  were 
not  so  far  from  food  and  shelter  but  that  they 
had  been  able  to  come  thence  to  this  place  on 
foot  (compare  Mark  vi.  36). 

Verse  5.  All  through  the  day  Jesus  had 
been  so  busy  in  His  work  of  mercy  that  He  had 
not  realized  the  continued  swelling  of  the 
throng.  It  was  not  till  the  disciples,  less  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  their  woes  perhaps,  and  yet 
kindly  in  their  wish  that  the  people  should  find 
food  and  shelter  before  dark,  came  to  Jesus  with 
the  advice  that  He  should  dismiss  the  multi¬ 
tude  (Matt.  xiv.  15;  Mark  vi.  35;  Luke  ix.  12), 
that  Jesus,  having  lifted  His  eyes  and  seeing  a 
great  company,  realized  the  situation.  In  ,all 
that  follows,  one  feels  a  tone  of  exultation,  a 
spirit  of  deep  joy,  which  the  Synoptists,  who 
saw  only  the  compassion,  have  not  brought  out, 
but  into  which  the  sympathetic  John,  the  eye¬ 
witness  and  heart-witness  of  Jesus’  acts,  very 
naturally  entered.  It  brings  the  humanity  of 
Jesus  very  close  home  to  our  own  experience 
when  we  find,  that,  having  put  down  His 
strong  desire  for  rest  and  quiet,  and  devoted 
Himself  to  the  good  of  the  multitude.  He  is 
now  in  that  mood  of  heartfelt  joy  which  we 
ourselves  know  to  be  the  blessed  result  of 
self  -  forgetfulness.  It  was  perhaps  in  this 
exalted  mood  that  He  answers  His  disciples 
They  need  not  depart ;  give  ye  them  to  eat  (Matt, 
xiv.  16) .  And  then,  observing  their  consterna¬ 
tion  at  the  command.  He  turns  to  Philip,  who 
probably  had  been  the  spokesman,  and  puts  tLe 
question  to  him :  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  that 
these  may  eatf 

Verse  6.  We  are  expressly  told  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked  to  prow  Philip.  Not,  certainly, 
to  prove  his  moral  character ;  rather  to  bring  to 
light  just  what  he  had  gained  as  the  result  of 
his  long  and  intimate  intercourse  with  Jesus. 
If  we  do  not  find  here  the  evidence  of  playful 
humor  which  some  commentators  find,  we 
must  certainly  see  in  the  whole  conversation 
an  affectionate  freedom,  a  peculiarly  human 
character  in  the  relations  between  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  which  brings  Him  very  near  to 
our  own  hearts.  The  whole  scene  is  most 
graphic  and  life-like.  John  in  writing  from  his 
own  remembrance,  which  from  long  and  loving 
dwelling  upon  every  detail  of  scenes  like  these, 
was  able,  with  a  few  quick  strokes,  to  repro¬ 
duce  them  to  the  life.  As  for  Himself,  .Tesus 
knew  what  He  would  do,  for  being  surely  in  the 
way  of  God’s  will,  having  given  up  His  own 
purpose  and  entered  into  the  purpose  of  His 
Father,  He  knew  that  His  hour  for  a  mighty 
work  had  come  (compare  ii.  4, vii.  8;  v.  19,  vi.  39)  ‘ 

Verse  7.  Jesus’  miracles  of  healing  would 
not  have  given  Philip  any  clue  to  the  present 
diflScutty ;  but  Philip,  who  had  doubtless  been 
at  the  marriage  in  Cana,  might  have  felt  his 
faith  quickened  by  that  remembrance.  Philip, 
however,  was  not  a  man  of  quick  wit  or  of 
warm  enthusiasm.  He  was  considerate  (i.  45), 
matter  of  fact  (xiv.  8),  calculating,  and  he 
therefore  made  a  rapid  estimate,  and  concluded 
that  to  give  each  one  a  trifle  to  stay  his  hunger 
till  he  could  return  home,  would  cost  two  hun¬ 
dred  pence,  about  $83.75  (though  its  purchasing 
power  was  far  greater) . 

Verses  8,  9.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Andrew 
was  present  with  John  when  this  Gospel  was 
written,  but  that  is  not  needed  to  account  for 
John’s  remembering  that  it  was  the  quick¬ 
witted,  ready  Andrew  who  interposed  with  the 
announcement  that  he  had  been  looking  around 
among  the  multitude,  and  had  discovered  a 
little  lad  who  had  five  cakes  of  the  coarse  barley 
bread  of  the  poor  (Judges  vii.  13  compare  Ezek. 
xiii.  19),  and  two  of  the  small  fishes,  which 
being  commonly  eaten  as  a  relish  with  bread, 
had  come  to  be  called  by  the  word  for  relish  (in 
the  Greek  of  John,  not  of  the  Synoptics) .  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  how  Andrew  supplements 
Philip.  These  two  are  usually  mentioned  to¬ 
gether  (Mark  iii.  18;  Acts  i.  13);  they  seem 
to  have  gone  forth  together  on  their  preaching 
tour,  and  it  had  probably  become  second  nature 
for  Philip  to  come  and  tell  Andrew  (xii.  22) 
when  he  was  in  perplexity.  The  contrast 
between  them  is  marked.  Andrew  was  Peter’s 
own  brother  for  initiative  and  enthusiasm. 
How  differently  rings  out  his  decisive.  We  have 
found  the  Messiah  (i.  41),  from  the  slow  consid¬ 
eration  of  Philip’s,  We  haw  found  Him  of  whom 
Moses  and  the  prophets  did  write  (i.  45) . 

Verse  10.  Jesus  cares  for  the  people’s  com 
fort  in  small  as  in  great  things,  but  in  His 
command  to  make  the  men  sit  down,  we  must 
also  see  His  desire  that  all  should  be  done 
quietly  and  in  order.  It  was  not  a  hungry 
mob,  it  was  the  respectable  and  self-respecting 
guests  at  a  feast,  whom  He  would  see  before 
Him.  Mark  tells  us  of  the  green  grass-,  John 
says  that  there  was  much  of  it,  correcting  per¬ 
haps  the  previous  notion  of  his  readers  as  to 
the  character  of  the  desert  (solitary)  place  of 
the  Synoptics.  So  the  men  sat  down,  John  says 
(Jesus  had  used  another  word,  signifying  rather 
people),  in  number  about  five  thousand,  a 
number  easy  to  ascertain,  since,  as  Mark  tells 
us,  they  were  seated  in  squares,  like  beds  in  a 
garden,  by  fifties  and  by  hundreds.  The 
women  and  children,  probably  few  in  number, 
doubtless  sat  apart  in  less  formal  fashion,  as 
sure,  in  any  case,  to  be  quiet  and  orderly. 

Verse  11.  The  solemn  giving  of  thanks  can 
hardly  have  been  that  of  the  ordinary  meal,  for 


the  impression  that  it  made  upon  the  disciples 
\vas  marked.  Every  one  of  the  evangelists 
records  it,  and  from  verse  23  it  seems  evident 
that  the  working  of  the  miracle  was  connected 
with  it  in  their  minds.  It  was  very  probably 
the  special  thanksgiving  uttered  by  the  father 
of  the  family  at  the  Paschal  feast.  If  so,  what 
indescribable  meaning  filled  the  words  in  the 
heart  of  Him  who  as  our  Passover  was  so 
shortly  to  be  sacritied  for  us  (1  Cor.  v.  7). 

How  the  multiplication  of  the  bread  took 
place  we  cannot  know.  Certainly  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  nor  of  the  disciples,  and 
certainly  not  by  any  acceleration  of  natural 
processes,  as  is  sometimes  foolishly  said  of 
the  water  turned  to  wine.  Natural  processes 
do  not  produce  baked  bread  nor  salted  fish.  But 
that  it  did  occur  is  no  more  to  be  explained 
away  than  explained. 

Verse  12.  When  all  were  filled.  He  uttered 
what  Godet  calls  “  His  triumphant  answer  to  the 
close  calculation  of  Philip  and  Andrew.”  There 
were  fragments  remaining,  not  because  Jesus 
gives  more  than  is  wanted,  but  because  in  this 
most  significant  miracle,  which  taught  that 
Jesus  was  the  Support  of  Life  as  well  as  its 
Source  (v.  1-9),  the  disciples  were  to  learn  that 
from  His  fulness  they  were  to  gain  that  supply 
which  they  must  give  to  others.  This  great 
lesson,  rather  than  the  smaller  one  of  frugality, 
was  the  import  of  His  behest. 

Verse  13.  It  is  idle  to  ask  where  the  baskets 
came  from.  If  any  of  the  company  were 
Passover  pilgrims,  they  would  be  provided  with 
the  wallet  of  the  traveller.  But  doubtless^  the 
disciples  were  so  equipped,  as  was  necessary  in 
their  wandering  life.  ^ 

Verse  14.  It  is  clear  from  this  verse  and 
from  i.  45,  that  Deut.  xviii.  18  was  understo^ 
to  refer  directly  to  the  Messiah,  yet  it  is  very 
evident'  that  the  multitude  did  not  find  in  the 
miracle  the  sign  which  the  disciples  saw  in  it, 
and  which  it  had  been  in*the  purpose  of  Jesus. 
Instead  of  rising  from  this  miraculous  meal  to 
the  longing  for  a  spiritual  feast,  they  saw  in  it 
at  most  only  the  evidence  of  a  power  which 
would  be 'very  practically  valuable  in  the  event 
of  a  struggle  with  Herod  or  with  Rome  (com¬ 
pare  verse  15).  Luke  tells  us  (ix.  11)  that  He 
had  been  talking  to  them  concerning  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  It  ie  quite  possible  that  with  their 
blind  reading  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  they 
imagined  that  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  the  close  of  his  preparatory  work,  was 
really  the  signal  for  an  open  rising  against  the 
worldly  power  that  had  so  misapprehended  the 
Forerunner’s  dignity  and  the  high  sanction  of 
his  work.  They  saw  that  in  this'  miracle ^He 
must  have  had  some  other  motive  than  com¬ 
passion,  and  so  far  they  saw  aright;  but  they 
utterly  failed  to’ see  that  His”  kingdom  was  a 
spiritual  one,  and  that  the  'regeneration  of 
Israel,  not  its  rehabilitation  among  the  nations, 
was  Messiah’s  own  work.  Blind  they  were 
indeed,  but  not  more  blind  than  we,  who  in 
the  daily  dealings  of  God  with  us,  fail  to  see 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  His  providences,  and 
find  in  our  joys,  sorrows,  successes,  trials,  no 
sign  of  His  presence  with  us. 

Christian  (Cubcauor. 


Bv  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

The  office  of  a  judge  is  to  know  and  inter¬ 
pret  the  law,  to  see  that  every  one  has  all  his 
rights  in  a  fair  trial,  and  to  give  sentence 
according  to  the  facts  and  the  law  in  the  case. 
Let  the  judiciary  become  corrupt,  and  the  liber¬ 
ties  and  rights  of  the  people  are  no  longer  safe. 
An  advocate  needs  also  to  know  the  law  and 
the  facts  in  the  case,  and  guards  the  interests 
of  Iris  client  before  the  court.  And  the  best 
friend  of  the  client  is  his  judge,  if  his  case  is 
a  righteous  one.  The  wrong  doer  wants  every¬ 
thing  else  except  justice. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  Righteous, is  now  the  sinner’s 
advocate  before  the  Father,  and  any  sinner  may 
retain  Him.  At  last  He  will  be  the  Judge,  and 
the  cause  He  has  advocated  must  be  successful. 

Prayer-meeting  Topic,  Aug.  9. 

Christ  Our  Judge.  Rom.  2:16.  Rom.  14:9. 

2  Cor.  5:10. 

“After  death  the  judgment.”  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  breast  of  every  man  which  expects 
this.  There  is  also  a  “  certain  fearful  looking  for 
of  judgment,”  because  of  sin.  There  is  an  in¬ 
tuition  of  justice  and  a  demand  for  justice. 

This  is  true  of  all  men  everywhere,  and  at 
all  times.  Heathen  and  civilized  alike  have  the 
same  feeling  of  justice.  This  is  what  makes 
death  “the  king  of  terrors.”  It  is  more  than 
“a  leap  in  the  dark,”  it  is  a  going  to  judgment. 
There  is  a  sting  in  death.  This  same  intuition 
makes  judgment  a  necessary  attribute  of  God, 
and  demands  a  just  God.  “Shall  not  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earl h  do  fight?”  God  must  be  just 
even  when  justifying  the  ungodly.  Right  and 
wrong  are  necessary  qualities  of  action.  “Right 
is  right  since  God  is  God.”  Justice  has  its 
foundation  in  the  divine  holiness,  and  must  be 
manifest  in  divine  action.  God  approves  the 
right  and  disapproves  the  wrong.  Righteous¬ 
ness  He  rewards,  and  disobedience  He  punishes. 

This  brings  out  the  idea  of  law.  There  is  a 
standard  of  righteousness  and  rule  of  life  by 
which  judgment  shall  be  given.  Such  a  stand¬ 
ard  we  have  in  the  law.  By  this,  actions  are 
weighed.  St.  Paul  teaches  that  the  wrath  of 
God  against  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  is 
manifest  in  men,  so  that  they  are  without 
excuse  for  sin.  There  is  a  law  written  in  the 
heart,  the  conscience  also  beiug  witness. 

A  law  involves  a  reward  and  penalty,  also  a 
judgment.  There  can  be  no  exercise  of  author¬ 
ity,  no  government,  without  judgment.  The 
judicial  element  is  essential  to  sovereignty. 
Our  Supreme  Court  is  as  essential  as  Congress 
or  the  Executive.  These  facts  are  as  true  in  the 
judgment  of  Christ  as  in  any  other  judgment. 
The  Bible  takes  judgment  for  granted  as  well  as 
sin.  It  also  teaches  God’s  justice  as  strongly 
as  His  love,  and  hints  at  no  inconsistency 
between  them.  Grace  anih  mercy  are  never 
exhibited  at  the  cost  of  justice.  ”The  wrath  of 
God  against  sin  is  as  strong  in  the  Revelation 
as  in  the  Garden.  "Vengeance  belongeth  to 
God.  The  sinner  shall  die;  nothing  tainted 
with  sin  shall  enter  heaven.  Over  against 
Sinai  is  Calvary.  God  is  “a  just  God  and  a 
Saviour.”  Christ  crucified  is  the  strongest 
divine  expression  of  justice.  Christ  was  made 
under  the  law,  and  became  the  end  of  the  law 
for  righteousness.  Forgiveness  and  grace  and 
peace  are  in  the  name  of  Christ.  "Yea,  even 
Christ  is  our  Judge.  In  Him  justice  and  love 
secure  righteousness. 

In  a  special  sense  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Judge  of 
this  world,  which  He  has  redeemed.  Authority 
over  it  is  given  to  Him.  He  came  to  save  it, 
for  it  was  already  condemned.  Surely  every 
one  will  rejoice  that  Christ  is  to  be  the  Judge, 
as  well  as  that  there  is  to  be  a  judgment. 
Then  all  the  inequalities  of  this  world  shall  be 
settled ;  all  that  is  crooked  shall  be  made 
straight,  all  wrongs  shall  be  righted,  all  suffer¬ 
ing  shall  be  glorified.  And  Christ  is  the  loving 
Saviour,  the  divinely  compassionate  One,  the 
Sufferer  who  poured  out  His  soul  unto  death, 
the  Son  of  Man  who  has  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities.  The  most  sentimental  in  this  senti¬ 
mental  age,  those  who  cry  loudest  for  charity 


and  admire  its  beauty,  will  rejoice  in’the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Christ. 

There  is  to  be  a  judgment  day  when  He  shall 
come  to  His  glorious  throne  of  judgment,  angel 
attended ;  before  Him  shall  be  gathered  all 
nations.  The  dead,  small  and  great,  shall 
stand  before  Him ;  those  who  have  died  on  land 
and  sea,  and  those  then  living  on  earth,  shall 
be  judged  with  them.  The  great  jubilee  of 
redemption  shall  be  celebrated,  when  all  shall 
^ee  and  magnify  the  justice  of  Christ  in  saving 
His  saints.  None  shall  then  question  His  fit¬ 
ness  to  judge,  nor  the  justice  of  His  judgment, 
but  for  it  all  shall  give  Him  glory  to  the  high¬ 
est  heavens. 

The  Judge  knows  and  loves  the  law.  He 
knows  also  the  secrets  of  men,  their  hearts 
being  transparent  before  Him.  And  every  one 
shall  give  account  for  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body;  not  one  shall  escape.  Each  has  done  its 
work  to  make  the  character  what  it  now  is,  as 
it  appears  at  the  judgment  seat.  The  sum  and 
effect  of  them  all  is  the  ground  of  the  decision. 
Before  the  searching  light  of  that  day,  before 
the  eye  of  that  Judge,  there  will  be  no  need  of 
words ;  each  shall  judge  himself. 

There  is  a  law  of  life  in  Christ  which  frees 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  There  is  a 
deed  of  faith  in  Christ  which  changes  one’s 
relation  to  law  and  to  Christ,  and  which  also 
changes  one’s  character  and  life  eternal.  They 
who  knew  and  loved  and  trusted  Christ  as  their 
Saviour,  will  see  their  welcome  in  His  face,  and 
they  who  despised  and  rejected  Him,  will  also 
know  their  doom.  And  it  is  characteristic  of 
judgment  that  it  separates.  The  good  and  evil, 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  will,  of  them¬ 
selves,  part  to  one  side  and  the  other.  There 
is  a  resurrection  of  life  and  a  resurrection  of 
judgment.  This  judgment  is  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  all  things  for  the  world.  Deeds  done  in 
the  body  are  judged.  The  probation  is  ended, 
the  verdict  is  pronounced,  and  the  separation 
made;  the  court  is  dissolved,  and  the  day  of 
redemption  is  ended.  “ 

Individual  judgment,  we  believe,  takes  place 
at  death,  and  we  immediately  enter  into  glory, 
are  with  Christ;  but  for  those  who  are  living 
on  the  earth  at  the  great  day  of  review,  it  is 
the  time  of  individual  judgment.^  The  Lord 
that  was  slain  becomes  the  Judge,  and  receives 
the  glory  of  the  assembled  universe  for  the  work 
of  redemption.  On  which  side,  reader,  will 
you  be  on  that  day  ?  Your  treatment  of  Jesus 
Christ  to-day  will  decide  that. 

PRAYER  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  REASON. 

Dr.  E.  E.  "White  of  Cincinnati,  gave  by 
special  request,  a  well  considered  discourse  on 
this  subject  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Glens  Falls  (Rev.  Dr.  Fennel  pastor),  on  Sunday 
morning,  July  26th.  “The  large  church,”  says 
The  Star  (from  which  we  copy) ,  “  was  crowded, 
chairs  being  placed  in  the  aisles.  Dr.  White 
spoke  on  the  same  topic  a  year  ago  in  the 
Baptist  Church,  but  the  interest  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  audience  was  even  greater  than  last 
year.”  Dr.  White  is  a  highly  esteemed  elder 
of  one  of  our  Presbyterian  churches  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Assembly’s 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  The  discourse  is  from  the  view  point  of 
a  layman.  The  following  is  but  an  outline: 

The  speaker  began  by  analyzing  prayer  into 
three  elements  of  worship,  confession,  and 
petition,  and  then  stating  its  true  nature. 
Prayer  is  neither  language  nor  posture.  It  is 
not  expression  of  any  kind.  It  is  the  lifting  of 
the  soul  to  God  in  reverent  worship,  heroic 
confi^sion,  and  earnest  supplication. 

Its  efficacy  was  considered  in  its  effect  on  the 
one  who  prays,  or  its  subjective  efficacy,  and 
in  its  effect  on  God,  or  its  objective  efficacy, 
and  the  argument  was  limited  to  these  terms  as 
thus  defined. 

As  to  the  subjective  efficacy  of  prayer.  Dr. 
White  said  that  every  act  of  the  soul  increases 
its  power  to  act,  and  creates  a  tendency  to  act 
again  in  the  same  wav — power  and  tendency 
being  the  results  of  all  physical  action.  This 
principle  is  the  central  law  of  education  and 
culture,  of  habit  and  character.  The  result  is 
greatest  when  energized  by  feeling,  the  deepest 
and  most  transforming  feeling  being  love. 

The  subjective  effect  of  prayer  depends  on 
the  npture  of  the  being  to  whom  it  is  offered. 
The  influence  of  fetich  worship,  the  worship  of 
idols  and  the  gods  of  mythology,  was  traced, 
and  the  principle  reached  that  by  prayer  man  is 
changed  into  the  likeness  of  the  being  he  wor¬ 
ships.  This  was  also  applied  to  hero  worship, 
and  illustrated  by  the  degrading  influence  of  a 
corrupt  king. 

This  principle  was  then  applied  to  the  wor- 
shio  of  God,  the  All  -  excellent,  the  Absolute 
Perfection,  and  to  Christ,  the  embodiment  and 
manifestation  of  the  infinite  God  and  the  per¬ 
fect  man.  Prayer  to  such  a  Being  is  the  high¬ 
est  eifercise  of  the  soul,  the  most  transforming 
and  upliftng  of  subjective  influences,  the  most 
fruitful  means  of  the  soul’s  best  life,  growth, 
and  culture. 

In  discussing  the  objective  efficacy  of  prayer. 
Dr.  White  first  considered  the  two  objections 
based  on  the  immutability  of  God  and  the 
assumed  immutability  of  nature’s  laws — “the 
invariable  order  of  nature.”  In  answer  to  the 
first  objection,  it  was  shown  that  by  an  immuta¬ 
ble  decree  an  immutable  God  may  make  prayer 
the  condition  of  His  blessings  and  mercies,  and 
the  answer  to  prayer  may  thus  be  the  fulfill- 
fnent  of  an  eternal  purpose.  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  prayer  is  a  subjective  good,  shows  that  it 
is  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  God  as  the 
Creator. 

The  second  objection  is  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  Creative  Fiat  exhausted  Omni¬ 
potence.  It  assumes  that  God  created  a  poten¬ 
tial  universe,  and  after  setting  its  forces  and 
laws  in  motion,  locked  the  door,  threw  away 
the  key,  and  has  since  stood  outside. 

But  if  there  be  a  God  back  of  nature,  the  pre¬ 
sumption  is  that  there  is  a  God  in  and  over 
nature ;  that  if  her  forces  execute  His  will,  they 
are  under  and  obedient  to  it.  The  immanence 
of  God  in  nature  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
creation  itself. 

Man  uses  the  forces  of  nature  to  do  his  will. 
He  puts  one  force  over  against  another,  and 
thus  disturbs  the  “invariable  order.”  Physical 
force  is  not  omnipotence.  The  physical  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  spiritual.  The  laws  and  forces  of 
nature  execute  the  Creator’s  will.  The  concur¬ 
rence  of  nature’s  la ^s  and  God’s  will  is  affirmed 
bv  reason  itself.  The  miracle  has  a  small 
place  in  God’s  answer  to  prayer.  The  prayer 
that  heals  the  sick  may  neither  annul  nor  con¬ 
travene  any  physical  law. 

Faith  in  tne  objective  efficacy  of  prayer  is 
reasonable.  Any  fact  revealed  in  universal 
consciousness  and  tested  by  universal  experi¬ 
ence,  is  a  sure  basis  of  philosophy  or  faith. 
Prayer  is  such  a  fact.  It  is  a  universal  instinct 
and  impulse  of  the  human  race,  and  moreover, 
it  is  the  highest  instinct  and  the  deepest  impulse 
of  man. 

Is  there  no  objective  correspondence  ?  Is  there 
nothing  beyond  prayer  that  corresponds  to  and 
answers  this  universal  instinct  and  impulse  of 
man?  « 

There  is  not  a  created  being  that  has  an  in¬ 
stinct  or  desire  which  has  not  an  objective  cor¬ 
relate  and  satisfaction.  This  was  shown  by 
striking  illustrations  relating  to  animals  and 
plants.  Is  man  mocked?  If  so,  it  is  the 
saddest  as  well  as  the  strangest  fact  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  But  man  is  not  moiled.  Prayer  opens 
the  spirit  of  man  to  the  Divine  Spirit ;  it  is  the 
condition  of  spiritual  action  and  interaction,  in 
harmony  with  the  nature  of  God  and  the  naffire 
and  deepest  needs  of  man. 

The  fact  that  we  may  not  know  how  prayer 
moves  God,  is  no  reason  for  doubt.  Life  is  the 
unsolved  and  unsolvable  mystery  of  nature, 
and  psychical  life  is  no  exception. 

The  argument  closed  with  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  fruitag*',  the  ultimate  test  of 
all  doctrine,  whether  of  philosophy  or  faith. 
“By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  It  was 
shown  that  a  record  of  the  results  or  fruits  of 
prayer  would  be  a  catalogue  of  the  grandest 
victories  and  noblest  virtues  of  the  race.  Prayer 
has  been  the  resort  and  the  solace  of  the  wisest 
and  best  in  all  ages. 


When  you  h“ar  a  person  express  surprise  that  Ivory  Soap  should  be 
used  for  the  FACE  AND  HANDS,  you  can  be  perfectly  .sure  that  they 
have  never  tried  it. 

Once  bathe  the  face,  with  Ivory  Soap  and  you  will  never  go  back  to 
any  other  kind.  The  seTisation  of  absolute  cleanliness  is  a  new  and  peculiar 
experience.  You  do  not  get  it  with  any  other  soap.  It  amounts  to  a  re¬ 
freshment  of  the  physical  powers. 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING. 

There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  “  just  as  good  as  the  ‘  Ivory ' ;  ”  they 
ARF  NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  .the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine. 
Ask  for  “  Ivory  ”  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 

Copyright  1890,  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 


FIAVORING  POWDERS.  •  PURE,  ECONOMICAL,  DEIICIODS. 

SAMPLE  SENT  FOB  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 

MANN  &  CO.,  48  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Better  for  Practical  Use  than 
Fluid  Extracts. 


THE  OSSINING  SEMINARY, 

SING-SING  ON  THE  HUDSON. 

A  School  of  the  highest  class  for  Young  Ladies,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Council  including  the  Rev.  Drs.  F. 
L.  Patton,  W.  C.  Roberts,  CHARiiXS  Ccthbxbt  Hau., 
Hbnrt  M.  F1KI.D,  Wjf.  E.  Moore,  and  other  eminent 
friends  of  education.  Terms  moderate.  Twenty-fourth 
year  begins  September  16, 1891. 

MISS  E.  B.  SHERRARD,  Principai- 

AQHT  FV  Tf  AT  T  montvale,  mass., 

aOIIIjJLI  IlilXjlj,  JO  m.  from  BOSTON. 

Home  and  Fitting  School  for  Yonng  Ladles.  Unnsoal  advan¬ 
tages  In  Music,  Art  and  Languages.  For  circulars  addrets 

Hiss  Whittemobe,  Prin. 


LAWRENCETILLE  SCHOOL, 

JOHN  C.  GSJSIBN  JPOUNOATION. 

Early  application  for  admission  is  advlashle  For  oal^ 
logue  and  information  address 

Rev.  JAMES  C.  MACKEKLIA,  Ph.D., 

Lawrenceville,  New  Jersey. 


Extract  of  BEEF. 

The  best  and  most  economical  “  Stock  ”  for 
Soups,  Etc. 

One  pound  equals  forty-five  pounds  of  prime 
lean  Beef. 

Send  to  us  for  our  book  of  receipt^  showing 

use  of  ARMOUR’S  EXTRACT  in  ^ups  ^ 

Sauces.  _ 

ARMOUR  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


cltHoXs  atiA 


IVEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Fortieth  Year  be^ns  Sept.  23d. 
Prepares  for  College  or  Business.  Under  the  care  of  the 
West  Jersw  Presbytery.  A  Christian  Home  and  School. 
Refers  to  Faculty  of  Princeton  College.  For  terms  and 
information  address 

Phoebus  W.  Lyon.  A.M.,  Principal. 


New  York  City,  Washington  Square. 

SCHOOL  OP  PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Henry  M.  McCracken,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chanceluor. 

Instruction  in  all  departments  of  higher  pedagogy.  Ex¬ 
cellent  facilities  for  the  study  of  methods  and  systems. 
Students  can  help  themselves  by  teaching.  Lectures 
daily  at  4  P.M.  and  Saturdays.  Five  courses.  Expenses 
low.  Scholarships.  Degress  Master  of  Pedagogy  (Pd. 
M.)  and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy,  (Pd.D.)  Term  from  Oct.  to 
May. 

Circulars  and  information  sent  on  application. 

Jerone  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 

The  Professor  of  Pedagogy  wllhinstmct  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  by  correspondence. 


ROCKLAND  COLLEGE, 

NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Regular  and  Special  Courses. 
$250  per  year.  Catalogues  of  W.  H.  Bannister,  A.M. 

SEYMOUR  INSTITUTE, 

PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

Healthful,  homelike.'select,  thorough. 

Rev.  A.  Mattice,  A.M.,  Prlncii>al. 


WESTERN  THEOLOGICAl  SEMINART, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

The  term  for  1801-1802  opens  on  Tuesday,  September 
16th.  Distribution  of  rooms  on  that  day.  For  catalogues 
apply  to 

PROF.  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 
816  Ridge  Avenue,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


MARIETTA  COLLEGE, 

MARIETTA,  OHIO. 

The  beet  educational  advantages.  Expenses  moderate. 
Free  Scholarships  to  aid  worthy  students.  Two  courses 
of  study  in  College.  Classical,  English,  Normal  aud 
Business  courses  In  Academy,  Fail  term  begins  Sept. 
16th.  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


WELLESLEY  SCHOOL  will  occupy  its  new  home 
September  23d,  at  N.  W.  cor.  Spruce  and  21st  Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA.  For  Girls  and  Young  Ladies. 
Boarding  and  Day.  Primary,  Grammar,  Academic, 
College  Preparatory  and  Musical  Departmeuta.  Young 
ladies  can  graduate  or  prepare  for  any  Ciollege.  For  cir¬ 
culars  giving  full  information,  address 

J.  R.  MILLER.  D.D..  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Yale  Divinity  School,  with  the  privileges  of  tne  Uni¬ 
versity.  open  to  every  Christian  denomination  Provss- 
8OB8  AND  Instructors  Timothy  Dwight,  George  E. 
Day,  Samuel  Harris.  George  P.  Fisher,  Lewis  O.  Brastow, 
Edward  L.  Curtis.  George  B.  Stevens,  Frank  C.  Porter, 
Mark  Bailey.  Gustave  JT  Stoeckel.  Begins  September  24. 
For  catalogue  or  fuller  information,  apply  to  Georoe  E. 
Day,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


OuflUvL  Gleueral  Secretaryship  and  Physical  Direc¬ 
torship  of  Associations.  For  catalogue  address 

OLIVER  C.  MOORE.  Secretory. 

WASHINGTON  S  JEFFERSON  COllEGE. 

WASHINGTON,  PA. 

The  01st  year  begins  September  16th.  For  Catalogue  or 
information  applv  to  PRESIDENT  J.  D.  MOFFAT. 


Pleasant  home  for  good  boys.  Referenoee:  PresldMit 
Po^r,  Yale  Collm;  Rev.  T.  L,  Cuyler,  D.  D..BrooklyB, 
N,  Y.;  Mr.  D.  E.  Gwynne,  25  BroM  street.  New  York- 
For  other  references  or  information  inquire  of 
Rxv.  HENRY  UI%ON,  Pbinoipal,  New  Preeton.  OL 


THE  BBOOELYH  HEIGHTS  SEMUTABT. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  The  4lBt  year. 
Opens  September  24th.  Address  for  circulars, 

188-140  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


|%#V  UAI  I  BRIDGETON, 

I  W  1  n  #4  k  ky  NEW  JERSEY. 
Home  and  College-meparatory  School  for  Young  Ladlea 

Established  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  Allen  Maxwell,  Principal. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

(parses  of  study  t])pse  of  first-class  colleges.  Electric 
lights,  steam  heat  and  elevator.  Astronomical  Observi^ 
tory.  Art  School.  Music  Building,  &c.  217  students. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OP  MUSIC. 

Six  specialists  in  musical  faculty.  Every  facility  for 
work  of  highest  grade.  Over  1(»  students. 

CHARLES  VAN  NORDEN.  D.  D.,  Prest.,  Elmira,  N.  T. 


^  WEfiS  COllEGE 

Three  Full  Courses  of  Study.  Location  beautiful  and 
hmlthful.  A  refined  Christian  Home.  New  Building 
with  Modern  Improvements.  Session  begins  September 
16, 1891.  Send  for  Catalogme. 

£.^.  FRISBEE,  D.D.,  President. 


„  OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  Y0UN8  LROIES. 

Removed  in  1888  from  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  to 


gomerv  County, 

Principals, 

Miss  Frances  E.  Bennett, 
Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman. 


A.  Dillate. 


TEMPLE  6R0VE^®i**’  SEJONABY,  Saratoga  spring, 
lujnruii  uAUrlj  jf.  Y.  Superior  faculties  for  the  hlgber 
Sciences,  PhUosophy,  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Mthetlo 
and  social  culture.  Thirty-seventh  year  CNglna  Sentember  U. 
Address  CHAS.  P.  DOWD,  Ph.D.,  Preta  «• 


WESTERN  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

OXFORD,  OHIO. 

MISS  S.  MoKTUB,  Principal. 

Thirty-seventh  year  opens  September  0. 1801.  Full  Ac¬ 
ademic  and  Seminary  Courses.  Complete  courses  in 
Music,  Elocution  and  Art.  Student,  flttod  te  he.t  Eut- 
Laboratory  work  In  Scienoea  Ubrary, 
5,(110  volumes.  Large  new  building  in  oourM  of  con¬ 
struction.  Steam  heat ;  Electric  UAt ;  unsurpaMed  lo- ' 
cation.  Terms  8180  per  year. 


UKEERIE  SpiNARY 

increased  opportunities  for  the  liberal  Mid  trough  edn- 


mcreasea  opportunities  for  ti 
cation  of  yoniig  women. 
Thirty-tlUrd  ytor  begins  Sc 
Miss 


ydar  begins  September  16, 1801. 

Miss  Mary  Evans,  P 


Evans,  PiinolpaL 


Pennsylvania,  Chambersburg. 

Wilson  College  for  Young  Women. 

Fifty  mUes  southwest  of  Harrisburg,  In  famous  Cumberland 
VsUey.  From  Baltimore,  four  boon;  PhUadelpbla,  five;  New 
York,  seven;  Pittsburgh,  nine.  Six  trains  didly.  BmdercU- 
mato,  avoiding  bleak  north.  |2fi0  per  year  for  bocud,  room,  etc., 
and  aU  (JoUege  Studies  except  Music  and  Art.  Large  Music 
CoUege  and  Art  School.  Music  Department, 

dependent  of  free  Classes.  FnU  Faculty.  CoUege _ 

degree;  Hnslc  CoUege,  B.M.  Handsome  Park,  Large  BnU‘ 


Founded  by  Dn.'E.TomjiM, 
OARL  PABLTKN,  DIraotor. 

I nstmction in  Piano. Organ,  Vde., 
IVI UO I k  Violin,  SoUeggio.  Aarmonv,  Etc. 
Class Tuition.so lessons.  $  lOtoMO.  Privatalessons 


'VrEW  YORK  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

±1  Col.  C.  j.  WRIGHT.  B.  8.,  A.  M..  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Rye  seminary,,  Rye,  New  York. — For  particu¬ 
lars  address  MRS.  8.  J.  tJPP 


CAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora, 
N.  Y.  A.  K.  McALPINE,  A.  M.,  PrlnclpaL 


THE  CLATEBACK  COLLEGE 

And  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE 
For  Boys  and  ^rls,  will  open  Its  SSth  year  Sept.  14th 
_  .  _For  catalogue.,  address 

Rev,  A.  H.  FLACK,  A.M,  Prest.,  Claveraok,  N.  T 


MICHIGAN  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

Opens  Brat.  10.  College  Preparatory  and  advanced 
courses  CTne  advantages  In  Music  and  Art.  Steam 
heat.  Send  for  catalogue  K. 

Isabella  O.  French,  Prin.,  KaUinasoo,  Mi.'iii, 


COTTAGE  SEMINARY, 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  CLINTON,  NEW  YORK. 

Rev.  C.  W.  HAWLEY.  A.M.,  PrlnclpaL 
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THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY.  AUGUST  6,  1891. 


IM  Pnlttaer  BnlldlBC,  Park  Bow. 
HBNRY  M.  FIEliD,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


nOtMB :  $S.OO  a  Tear,  in  Adranoe,  Foatace  Paid. 


Okaxom  or  ADDBBse.— Any  aabecriber  who  dealree  hla 
Jdraaa  to  be  changed,  will  confer  a  favor  by  giving  the 
tul  M  well  aa  the  new  addreaa,  and  by  atating  whether 
Mie  change  ia  temporary  or  permanent. 


ADTKRTiaBXgiTTa  to  eenta  a  line. 

On  TBB  Fifth  Paoi  80  oenta  a  line. 

Oh  thb  Eiohth  Paob  60  centa  a  line. 

ICarriaobb  and  Dbathb  not  over  four  linea,  50  oenta; 
iRTar  fonr  linea,  10  centa  a  line. 


Addreaa  Mew  York  EvangelUt,  Box  BS30,  Mew 
Yerk. 


Paet-offlce  Order  or 


w  by 
Repi 


laterM  Letter. 


■atered  at  the  Foat-ctHlee  at  New  TorK  a$  eeeond-ekus 
maU  matter. 


THURSDAY.  AUGUST  1891. 


TABLE  OP  CONTENTS. 
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1.  Eastward  the  Star  of  Misaiona  Takea  ita  Way.  The 
Cnmberland  Church  nearly  Three  Thouaand 
Strong.  Pencillinga  at  Mohonk.  Frienda  Be¬ 
yond  the  Sea.  Our  Book  Table 
t.  Our  Little  Eirenicon.  The  Gravea  at  Martha’a 
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A  Beautiful  Minneaota.  The  Houae  at  Chautauqua. 

Memoriea  of  Brooklyn  Fifty  Yeara  Ago.  Current 
^  Event#.  Literary  Notea. 


congenial  and  helpful  atmosphere.  A  little 
stimulating  it  is  sure  to  prove, 'but  this  will  be 
only  grateful  to  one  of  his  scholarly  habits, 
who  is  not  averse  to  progress  of  the  right  sort  in 
all  departments  of  study. 

We  add  our  congratulations  to  him  on  being 
chosen  to  a  position  so  important  at  such  a  time 
as  the  present,  and  we  congratulate  the  Direc¬ 
tors  also  on  the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 


A  GREAT  AND  POWERFUL  CHURCH. 
The  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly 
has  just  issued  his  Annual  Statement — a 
COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY 


or  TBB  PBX8BTTBRIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMBKICA  FOR  THB  LAST  FOUR  YEARS. 

1888.  1888.  1880.  1881. 

Synods,  •  28  !!8  80  80 

Preabytcrlca,  302  211  218  216 

Candldatea,  887  l.m  1,^  1.817 

Licentiates,  814  388  403  374 

Ministers.  6.788  5,938  6,158  6.228 

Licensures,  188  289  237  274 

Ordinations.  210  286  211  246 

Installations,  ^ 

Pastoral  Dissolutions,  310  861  866  380 

Min.  received.  88  105  K  TO 

Min.  dismissed,  ■  80  TO  TO 

Min.  deceased,  123  98  125  131 

Elders,  22,434  23,259  23,809  24,475 

Deacons.  7,210  7,450  7,718  7,880 

Churches,  6,643  6,727  6,894  7,070 

“  org’d  ’208  238  222  208 

“  dissol’d,  ^  67  TO  67 

“  receivM,  ^  ?  I 

“  dismissed,  6  2  6  4 

Added:  exam.,  51,082  56,255  49,308  68,680 

“  certif.,  84,822  36,265  35,370  37,985 

Communicants  722,071  753,749  775,9TO  808,796 

Baptisms:  adults,  18,799  19,547  17,471  21,576 

”  Infants,  23,869  24.666  26,186  26,121 

8. 8.  mem.,  798,442  843,188  867,443  983,880 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Home  Missions.  $844,696  $885,518  $888,856  $986,626 

Eoreign  “  743,485  708,735  722,305  784,406 

Education.  152.322  155,843  470,356  154,518 

8. 8.  Work,  78.082  101,473  108,645  131,916 

Ch.  Erection.  228,364  272,641  313,119  360,944 

Relief  Fund,  *525,555  *272.024  126,762  116,573 

Freedmen,  106,647  113,082  138,388  124,814 

Aid  for  Colleges,  215,008  169,853  248,107  163,920 

8ustentation,  37,026  46,639  55,3TO  63,117 

G.  As8em.,etc..  68,126  69,638  72.852  75,448 

Congregational,  8  808,562  9,020,202  10,009.599  9,764,379 

Miscel.,  1,015,799  1,086,241  1,213,287  1,326.696 


Total, 


$12,818,682  $12,902,829  $14,368,131  $14,062,356 
Wm.  Henry  Roberts,  Stated  Clerk. 


Spring  I^die  Beach,  N.  J.  July  30, 1881. 
*Centenary  F^nd  inclusive. 


THE  NEW  PROFESSOR  IN  UNION  SEMIN¬ 
ARY. 

The  Church  can  never  cease  to  lament  the  de¬ 
parture  of  those  honored  in  her  councils  and 
chosen  to  positions  of  great  responsibility,  but 
her  resources  for  the  repair  of  these  sudden  and 
wide  breaches  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  have 
stood  with  the  foremost  are  man;  and  always 
adequate.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  lamented  Dr.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke, 
in  the  chair  of  Theology  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  has  been  found  in  the  person  of  an 
honored  pastor  in  Chicago,  the  Rev.  John  Hop¬ 
kins  Worcester,  D.D.,  who  was  chosen  unani¬ 
mously  on  Thursday  last,  at  a  special  and  nearly 
full  meeting  of  the  directors.  Of  the  few  who 
were  absent  from  the  city,  not  one  so  far  as  is 
known,  if  present,  would  have  voted  against 
him.  Nothing  more  could  be  desired  in  tbe  way 
of  a  hearty  invitation  to  this  position  of  high 
importance,  of  which  it  is  hoped  that  he  will 
soon  signify  his  acceptance. 

The  auguries  are  all  of  the  best  in  this  pro¬ 
ceeding.  There  was  no  other  candidate.  Of 
course,  some  other  names  have  been  mentioned 
since  the  death  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  but  no  other 
name  was  put  in  competition  for  the  place  with 
that  of  the  Chicago  pastor.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  been  predestinated  to  election  in  tbe  ful¬ 
ness  of  time.  Of  ministerial  ancestry,  his 
leather  Miiving  been  a  Congregational  pastor  for 
many  years  in  St.  Johnsbury  and  Burlington, 
Vt.,  he  was  born  in  tbe  former  place  April  2, 
1845.  After  graduating  at  the  University  at 
Burlington,  the  same  that  educated  Dr.  Shedd, 
he  pursued  his  theological  studies  here  in  New 
York,  at  tbe  Seminary  which  has  now  honored 
him  by  its  choice— Drs.  T.  S.  Hamlin  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  A.  F.  Schauf9er  of  this  city,  being 
in  the  same  class.  His  course  was  not  quite 
continuous,  as  he  spent  a  year  and  more  in 
Europe  in  study  at  Berlin  ai^  Leipsic,  before 
entering  upon  his  senior  studies  in  the  Seminary, 
where  be  was  graduated  in  1871,  and  was  soon 
after  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
was  installed  January  10,  1872.  Here  he  labored 
with  steady  acceptance  and  success  for  about 
eleven  years  and  until  called  in  1888,  to  the 
Sixth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  his  pres¬ 
ent  charge.  Thus  he  has  had  nearly  twenty 
years  experience  in  the  active  ministry,  an  in¬ 
valuable  preparation  for  the  instructor  of 
those  who  are  to  become  ministers  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Thus  by  scholarship,  and  by  long  and 
faithful  labor  he  has  fairly  won  tbe  position  in 
the  Church  which  he  holds  to-day.  In  Chicago 
he  has  the  respect  of  all  his  brethren,  among 
whom  are  R.  W.  Patterson,  Herrick  Johnson, 
John  DeWitt,  and  others  whose  good  opinion 
any  man  might  value. 

But  that  which,  more  than  any  one  thing 
else,  has  commanded  public  attention,  and  won 
respect  for  Dr.  Worcester,  is  the  position  which 
he  took  at  the  General  Assembly  in  regard  to 
tbe  case  of  Dr.  Briggs — a  position  so  eminently 
just  that  all  parties  might  have  united  in  it 
without  any  compromise  of  principle,  and  per- 
^ps  would  have  done  so  had  not  the  majority 
been  carried  away  by  a  v^  strong  feeling  of 
antagonism  to  the  accused  Professor.  Yet  in 
the  face  of  this  popular  feeling,  which  it  is  so 
hard  to  stem  when  it  once  gets  possession  of  a 
public  body,  he  took  his  position  courteously 
but  independently,  and  maintained  it  with  such 
abUity  that  be  had  nearly  carried  the  day :  and 
it  was  thought  by  many  who  were  present, 
that  if  the  vote  could  have  been,  taken  at  the 
moment  that  he  closed  his  speech,  his  substi¬ 
tute  would  have  been  adopted.'  But  a  recess 
of  two  hoots  gave  opportunity  to  rally  those 
who  bad  been  shaken  in  mind  by  his  arguments, 
so  that  all  moderation  was  swept  away  in  the 
one  desire  to  put  the  seal  of  condemnation  on 
one  who  was  not  there  to  speak  for  himself, 
and  had  few  to  speak  for  him.  No  doubt  those 
who  joined  in  swelling  the  majority  thought  it 
a  great  victory.  But  victoria  may  have  unex¬ 
pected  consequences,  one  of  which  appears  in 
this  case,  in  which  we  find,  as  the  “net  result” 
of  the  Detroit  Assembly,  that  while  some  who 
had  figured  as  leaders  before,  came  out  of  it 
.with  reputations  greatly  diminished,  tbe  one 
man  who  madp  a  national  reputation  was  this 
same  Dr.  Worcester,  who  is  now  the  Professor- 
elect  to  the  most  important  chair  in  the  first 
Theological  Seminary  in  the  United  States.  So 
much  for  boldness,  for  independence,  and  for 
Christian  manliness  and  honor ! 

And  yet  he  is  not  a  New  School  man,  nor  a 
Briggs  man,  nor  anybody’s  man,  but  a  broad¬ 
minded  and  true  -  hearted  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Of  the  type  of  bis  theology,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  late 
Henry  B.  Smith,  for  whom  he  has,  as  all  his 
pupils  have,  an  affectionate  admiration,  as  he 
taught  them  how  to  unite  true  conservatism 
with  true  progress;  to  make  learning  and  sci¬ 
ence  tributary  to  religion;  to  welcome  all 
knowledge,  while  coming  with  childlike  sim 
plicity  to  the  feet  of  the  Great  Master,  and  to 
the  reverent  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  As 
representing  in  any  degree  that  illustrious 
.  teacher  of  theology,  the  new  Professor  will  be 
welcomed  by  Dr.  Hastings  and  all  the  Faculty 
of  Union  Tbeoli^ical  Seminary.  With  such 
aurroundin^  he  will  find  himself  at  once  in  a 


The  al  ore  summaries  are  for  the  year  ending 
March  81,  1891,  or  mainly  so.  The  showing 
(though  in  no  way  exceptional  as  compared 
with  the  years  immediately  preceding)  is  never¬ 
theless  a  good  one,  as  it  indicates  a  steady 
growth  both  in  numbers  and  in  the  liberality  of 
our  congregations  in  the  support  of  the  great 
causes  of  the  Church. 

Three  new  Presbyteries  have  been  added  to 
those  of  the  year  before,  bringing  the  whole 
number  up  to  216.  Of  churches,  67  have  been 
dissolved,  owing  to  decrease  of  population,  or 
other  causes;  but  not  only  have  their  places 
been  made  good,  but  over  and  above  this  have 
been  added  141  more !  In  the  establishment  of 
new  churches,  -great  care  has  been  taken  to  en¬ 
courage  only  such  as  give  fair  promise  of  growth 
and  permanence.  And  both  the  Home  Board 
and  that  of  Church  Erection  exercise  a  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  actual  necessities  of  the  case,  well 
aware  that  their  constituency  would  have  them 
expend  their  means  on  needy  fields,  rather  than 
in  competition  with  already  existing  missions 
or  churches. 

The  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry 
is  1317,  more  than  twice  as  many  as  ten  years 
ago.“  The  number  has  gone  on  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  every  year  of  the  decade,  without  a  single 
exception !  And  ten  years  ago  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  our  ministers  was  5,086,  while  the  pres¬ 
ent  return  gives  6,223,  an  increase  of  1137. 
Among  these  are  many  who  have  come  to  us 
from  other  countries  and  other  churches,  the  in¬ 
crease  from  the  latter  service  being  more  than 
twice  as.  large  as  the  number  dismissed  to  other 
churches;  thus  90  were  received  and  85  dis. 
missed  the  past  year.  The  ordinations  were  84 
more  than  last  year,  and  the  installations  a 
rising  figure.  Quite  a  number  of  our  ministers 
are  supplying  two  small  churches.  When  a 
congregation  is  but  a  little  flock  scattered  in 
the  wilderness,  it  is  thankful  if  it  can  get  but 
one  sermon  on  the  Sabbath  day,  especially  if 
supplemented  by  a  vigorous  Sunday  -  school. 
And  thus  it  is  that  our  Presbyterian  ministry, 
though  847  less  than  the  number  of  churches, 
is  made  to  suffice. 

Of  elders  and  deacons  there  are  24,475  and 
7,880,  “an  exceeding  great  army,”  which  is 
proving  its  efficiency  as  it  comes  more  and  more 
to  the  front.  Their  place  is  with  the  ministry, 
save  only  in  the  labors  of  the  pulpit.  A  host  as 
to  number,  they  justly  have  great  influence  in 
all  departments  of  our  Church  activity. 

Of  chief  importance  in  all  these  returns  is  the 
item  of  those  added  by  examination.  The  re¬ 
turn  was  26,888  in  1880,  and  a  little  Jess,  or  25,- 
844,  in  1881.  The  total  this  year  is  given  at 
59,650,  which  represents  an  increase  of  more 
than  50  per  cent  on  ten  years  ago,  and  of  10,848 
over  the  year  1889-90,  a  result  which  should  fill 
the  hearts  of  all  with  profound  thanksgiving, 
and  a  new  faith  and  courage  for  the  future.  It 
shows,  aB  nothing  else  could  do,  that  neither 
pastors  nor  people  have  been  turned  aside,  or 
their  labors  frustrated,  by  any  of  the  excite¬ 
ments  of  tbe  past  twelve  months,  great  as  they 
have  been.  That  this  should  be  so,  speaks  much 
for  the  wisdom  and  steadiness  of  our  ministry, 
and  yet  more  for  the  faithfulness  of  Him  who 
has  promised  to  be  with  His  Church  to  the  end 
of  tbe  world.  But  it  is  not  altogether  a  new 
thing  that  the  walls  should  go  up  in  troublous . 
times. 

And  despite  the  debts  which  each  of  our 
great  Mission  Boards  was  obliged  to  carry  over 
to  the  new  year,  the  financial  exhibit  is  a 
healthy  and  increasing  one.  More  has  been 
given  for  Missions  than  ever  before.  The  prog¬ 
ress  is  not  very  rapid,  but  it  is  substantial — 
Presbyterian — wise!  Ten  years  ago,  in  1880-1, 
tbe  figures  were,  for  Home  Missions,  $429,769, 
and  for  Foreign,  $420,427,  and  these  totals  rep¬ 
resented  a  fine  increase  over  the  average  of  pre¬ 
vious  years.  The  half- million  figure  was  reach¬ 
ed  for  both  Boards  in  1883,  and  it  has  never 
fallen  back  to  those  figures,  but  has  steadily 
advanced  ever  since,  until  the  total  for  Home 
.Missions  is  now  given,  for  tbe  past  year,  at 
$995,625,  and  for  Foreign,  $784,406.  Thus  for 
these  two  causes  the  contribution  has  been 
larger  than  ever  before. 

Special  causes,  such  as  large  legacies,  enter 
into  the  fluctuations  which  may  be  noted  in 
other  principal  items  of  the  above  table,  but  as 
a  whole  they  are  indicative  of  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  churches  and  of  our  mission 
ary  operations  at  home  and  abroad. 


Dr.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon  lives  in  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  a  finished  city,  which  is  largely 
dependent  on  him.  if  we  mistake  not,  for  what¬ 
ever  of  excitement  at  any  time  prevails  under 
the  peaceful  shade  of  its  cathedral  elms.  Like 
his  honored  father.  Dr.  Bacon  knows  all  about 
Presbyterians,  and  loves  them  unfeignedly.  It 
was  he  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the 
erection  of  the  very  appropriate  memorial  of  the 
reunion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  church, 
which  greets  the  eye  as  one  enters  the  vestibule 
of  the  Third  Church,  Pittsburg.  It  is  by  no 
means  presumptuous  in  him  therefore,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  do  us  good  at  the  present  time,  when 
there  is  contention  among  us,  and  it  may  be 
some  well  grounded  apprehensions  of  renewed 
divisions.  That  we  may  be  duly  profited  by  hws 
timely  admonitions  we  copy,  on  our  second 
page,  what  he  hat  written  for  another  publica¬ 
tion.  That  he  gets  close  down  to  the  m^its  of 
the  situation,  most,  though  perhaps  not  all,  will 
readily  see. 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  DR.  ADAMS 
AND  DR.  BEATTY  ON  REUNION. 

We  have  just  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
manv  of  the  letters  which  passed  between  Dr. 
Adams  and  Dr.  Beatty  while  they  were  acting 
as  chairmen  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reunion 
between  1866  and  1870.  We  say  the  privilege— 
for  while  the  letters  relate  largely  to  points  and 
difficulties  no  longer  of  any  special  interest,  the 
spirit  pervading  them  all  is  so  wise  and  admir¬ 
able— so  full  of  zeal  for  the  unity  and  peace  of 
the  Church,  so  full,  too,  of  mutual  confidence 
and  love,  that  their  perusal  has  been  to  us  a 
real  edification.  It  was  this  spirit  which  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  aught  else  to  bring  about 
reunion.  Without  this  spirit  that  happy  con¬ 
summation  would  have  been  impossible.  And 
we  may  add  that  without  a  large  measure  of 
the  same  spirit  in  the  present  crisis,  some  of 
the  most  precious  fruits  of  the  reunion  are  like¬ 
ly  to  wither  and  perish. 

Charles  C.  Beatty  and  Wiluam  Adams  were 
excellent  types  of  all  that  was  and  is  best  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  They  were  men  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  personal  character, 
greatly  beloved  and  admired  by  all  who  knew 
them.  Dr.  Beatty,  who  was  seven  years  older 
than  Dr.  Adams,  represented  the  Old  School  >n 
its  most  solid  and  attractive  characteristics. 
Son  of  an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  army, 
grandson  of  an  eminent  Presbyterian  minister, 
an  alumnus  of  both  the  College  and  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  he  had  passed  his  life  in  the  West, 
chiefly  in  Ohio,  where  he  was  universally  hon¬ 
ored  and  revered,  especially  as  a  devoted  and 
munificent  friend  of  education.  In  face  of  the 
strongest  opposition  he  led  the  Old  School  in 
the  Reunion  movement  with  consummate  good 
sense  and  judgment,  as  also  with  the  very 
meekness  of  wisdom.  Probably  no  other  man 
was  BO  well  fitted  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  part  of  the,  Old  School. 
Dr  Adams  was  not  less  signally  fitted  to  serve 
the  New  School  in  the  same  capacity.  He  was 
the  son  of  one  of  the  foremost  American  educa¬ 
tors  of  the  early  half  of  the  century.  On  his 
mother’s  side  he  traced  his  lineage  back  to 
Governor  Bradford  of  the  Mayflower.  A  grad¬ 
uate  of  Yale  College  and  of  Andover  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  and  first  settled  as  pastor  over  a 
Congregational  church  near  Boston,  he  was  sea¬ 
soned,  through  and  through,  with  Puritan  and 
New  England  ideas— those  vitalizing  ideas  of 
religion,  freedom,  and  social  progress  which 
had  so  largely  ruled  the  spirit  and  shaped  the 
growth  and  policy  of  the  New  School  churches. 
At  the  same  time  his  soundness  in  the  faith 
was  unquestioned,  and  he  wielded  an  influence 
not  in  the  New  School  branch  alone,  but  in  the 
other  branch  and  in  the  whole  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  which  in  its  peculiar  elements  of 
strength  and  persuasiveness  was  hardly  equal¬ 
led  by  that  of  any  other  minister  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churdh.  When  the  reunion  was  at 
length  accomplished,  everybody  felt  that  he 
had  been  one  of  its  chief  instruments.  Dr. 
Shaw  of  Rochester  wrote  to  him :  “  The  Church 
owes  you  a  debt  so  large  that  no  one  but  God 
is  rich  enough  to  pay  it.” 

These  two  eminent  servants  of  the  Lord  de¬ 
serve  to  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance  as  rare 
examples  at  once  of  Christian  character  and  of 
the  far-reaching  power  of  genuine  Christian  in¬ 
fluence.  Their  relations  to  each  other  while 
chairmen  of  the  Joint  Committee  were  very 
beautiful,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Beatty  to  Mr.  John 
Crosby  Brown,  written  after  Dr.  Adams’  de$th: 

My  previous  personal  knowledge  of  Dr.  Adams 
bad  been  very  slight;  but  upon  our  first  interview 
he  met  me  with  such  cordiality,  as  weli  as  courtesy, 
and  in  all  our  conferences  showed  so  kind,  frank 
and  confiding  a  manner,  as  at  once  won  my  heart  to 
love  as  well  as  respect  him ;  and  this  feeling  on  my 
part  was  retained  to  the  close  of  his  life.  I  think  it 
w  IS  reciprocated  We  did  not  so  much  correspond 
as  we  bad  personal  intercourse  at  his  home  in  New 
York. 

The  two  reports  to  the  General  Assemblies  were, 
at  my  request,  principaliy  prepared  by  him.  Some 
parts,  chiefly  the  historical,  were  written  out  by  me, 
but  the  general  form  and  style  was  his;  all  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  members,  and  sometimes  modifications 
were  made  at  their  suggestion,  and  finally  I  bad  the 
review;  but  in  everything  material  the  reports 
were  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Adams. 

We  talked  over  tbe  subject  very  freely  and  unre¬ 
servedly,  and  prayed  over  it  earnestly- for  we  both 
felt  that  there  was  a  great  responsibility  resting  up¬ 
on  us  to  God  and  tbe  Church.  He  knew  what  great 
difficulties  and  conflicts  pf  mind  I  had  from  the  fact 
that  my  beet  friends  were  in  opposition  to  my  views; 
and  I  made  tbe  request  of  him  that  after  my  death 
be  would  state  these  things  in  some  article  in  The 
EvAMOXiiiBT,  which  he  promised  to  do— for  we  then 
little  thought  that  I  could  survive  him.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  after  the  Beimion,  both  of  us  expressed  our 
conviction  that  the  position  we  bad  held  bad  been  a 
means  of  grace  to  us,  in  drawing  us  nearer  to  God, 
and  enabling  us  to  feel  more  fully  our  entire  depend¬ 
ence  on  Him  for  light  and  aid  in  our  work.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  a  great  privilege  and  blessing  to  me  to  have 
been  thus  associated  with  him  in  this  matter. 

I  shall  not  forget  his  kind  manner  towards  me  at 
the  close  of  the  Council  at  Edinburgh.  He  said  to 
me,  “  I  have  been  requested  to  make  tbe  closing  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  Council,  and  I  have  asked  that  you  of¬ 
ficiate  in  tbe  religious  exercises.”  He  introduced 
me  to  the  assembly  as  bis  dear  friend,  making  some 
beautiful  remarks  about  my  age  and  sacrifice  in 
coming  in  despite  of  my  blindness. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  two  chairmen  of  the 
Joint  Committee  and  of  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  them.  Among  the  other  members  of  the 
Oimmittee  on  both  sides  were  ministers  and 
elders  of  wide  influence,  who  also  rendered  in¬ 
valuable  service  to  tbe  cause  of  reunion.  No 
doubt  they  also  wrote  more  or  lees  letters  on 
the  subject,  which  are,  probably,  yet  in  exist¬ 
ence.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  such  letters 
could  be  all  collected,  along  with  personal  rec¬ 
ollections  of  the  members  who  still  survive, 
and  so  kept  in  store  for  the  future  historian  of 
this  great  event  in  the  annals  of  American 
Presbyterianism. 


One  result  of  the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alii- 
ance  is  to  plunge  the  Pontifical  Court  into  per¬ 
plexity.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  hold 
a  conclave  before  the  expiration  of  tbe  six  years 
during  which  it  is  to  maintain,  and  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  Rome  to  arrange  for  the  holding  of 
this  conclave  in  some  other  city  than  Rome. 
This,  however,  would  not  at  all  meet  the  views 
of  the  Italiap  Government,  the  policy  of  which 
is  to  make  it  clear  to  the  world  that  the  Papacy 
is  free  in  Rome.  The  fact  of  the  conclave  of 
1878  having  been  held  in  Rome,  is  adduced  as 
sufficient  evidence  of  this  liberty.  The  Vatican, 
however,  has  never  held  this  view,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  plans  have  been  made  for  holding  a 
conclave  elsewhere  than  on  Italian  soil,  with  a 
view  to  provoking  a  final  solution  of  this  ques¬ 
tion.  The  allied  powers,  however,  agriae  not  to 
recognize  any  pope  elected  outside  of  Rome, 
even  should  war  be  the  result.  Naturally, 
France  and  Russia  are  interested  in  thwarting 
the  plans  of  Italy,  and  would  be  willing,  secretly 
as  least,  to  lend  support  to  the  Pope  in  a  de¬ 
termination  to  defy  the  Alliance.  But  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  is  a  man  of  prudence  and  judgment, 
and  the  College  of  Cardinals  are  quick  to  under¬ 
stand  the  signs  of  tbe  times.  It  may  be  strongly 
doubted  whether  the  peace  of  Europe  will  be 
disturbed  by  this  question,  difficult  as  its  solu¬ 
tion  undoubtedly  is. 


LAW  AND  PRECEDENT  AGAINST  THE 
•  NOW  OR  NEYER”  THEORY. 

By  James  H.  Torrey,  Esq. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  late  General 
Assembly  would  not  have  vetoed  Professor 
Briggs’  appointment  if  the  members  had  not 
been  persuaded  that  the  Assembly  was  in  a  le¬ 
gal  dilemma.  Two  most  weighty  considerations 
suggested  the  desirability  of  delay.  Ist.  The 
danger  of  a  rupture  between  the  Assembly  and 
Union  Seminary :  2d.  The  unfairness  of  action 
without  evidence  by  a  court  of  last  resort  upon 
a  case  which  would  probably  come  before  it  by 
appeal.  Thus  a  wise  expediency  and  the  spirit 
of  fairness  united  their  voices  in  the  demand 
for  delay. 

Every  advocate  of  the  Ckimmittee’s  report 
recognized  this  feeling;  and  every  one  escaped 
it  by  the  same  door;  viz:  “Our  failure  to  veto 
now  will  work  an  ire  vocable  approval.”  This 
legal  proposition,  which  became  the  turning 
point  of  the  great  debate,  was  ably  supported 
by  three  distinguished  ecclesiastical  lawyers; 
Dr.  Patton,  Judge  Breckinridge  and  Colonel 
McCook.  The  fact  that  their  arguments  were 
not  adequately  met  on  the  floor  accounts  for 
tne  result.  The  wish,  the  prayer,  the  demand 
for  some  middle  course  were  overpowered  and 
silenced  by  the  deadly  dilemma.  With  profound 
respect  for  the  attainments  and  learning  of 
these  eminent  men,  and  after  carefully  reading 
and  rereading  all  the  speeches  bearing  on  the 
point,  I  am  convinced  that  their  legal  proposi 
tion  was  error  and  their  dilemma  a  bugbear; 
and  am  prepared  to  maintain  the  following 
counter- proposition : 

“  So  far  as  concerns  the  election  of  professors 
in  Union  Seminary,  the  Assembly  had  and  has 
the  right  to  modify,  amend,  or  abrogate  the 
resolution  of  1871,  limiting  its  right  of  veto  to 
the  General  Assembly  next  after  such  election.” 

Observe,  I  confine  the  discussion  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  professors  in  Union  Seminary :  1st,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  the  only  matter;  2d,  because  I 
believe  that  the  fundamental  fallacy  in  the 
whole  debate  was  the  assumption  that  all  tbe 
semiuaries  of  the  Church  were  necessarily  or  in 
fact  on  precisely  the  same  footing  ia  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  Assembly.  The  fgree  of  this  dis¬ 
tinction  will  appear  more  clearly  as  we  proceed. 

It  mav  be  useful  to  attempt  to  define  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  1871.  The  Assembly  has  various  func¬ 
tions  ;  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  or  ad¬ 
ministrative.  Was  this  resolution  a  judicial  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  compact  of  1870?  Plainly 
not ;  for  the  fact  that  Auburn  required  its  adop¬ 
tion  makes  it  clear  that  the  compact  would  bear 
no  such  construction.  Was  it  a  legislative  inter¬ 
pretation  of  its  former  act?  If  so, it  is  admitted 
by  the  other  side  that  it  had  no  binding  effect 
on  subsequent  sessions  of  the  same  legislature. 
If  it  were  not  admitted,  it  could  be  established 
by  the  citation  of  an  unbroken  line  of  author¬ 
ities  from  the  organisation  of  the  English  Par¬ 
liament  to  the  present  time.  Was  it  an  admin¬ 
istrative  regulation  ?  As  far  as  relates  to  Union 
Seminary,  that  is  what  I  believe  it  to  be:  and 
an  administrative  regulation  is  a  mere  by-law, 
changeable  at  the  will  of  .the  body  adopting  it, 
ad  libitum. 

The  advocates  of  the  Committee’s  report  were 
not  blind  to  these  difficulties.  How  did  they 
escape  them?  By  the  Iberal  use  of  the  fallacy 
above  referred  to. 

Major:  The  seminaries  are  all  on  the  same 
footing. 

Minor:  The  resolution  of  1871  became  a  part 
of  the  compact  with  Auburn. 

Conclusion:  The  resolution  became  a  part  of 
the  compact  with  Union. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
Colonel  McCook’ s  elaborate  brief  (Tribune  Extra 
p.  70)  will  find  the  major  and  conclusion  as 
Nos.  1  and  8  of  the  brief  and  tbe  minor  on  the 
next  page. 

Now  it  is  proper  to  admit  that  if  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  1871  was  part  of  the  original  compact 
with  Union  Seminary,  or  was  passed  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  seminary  during  the  pendency 
of  that  compact,  it  is  legally  binding  on  both 
parties,  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
resolution,  whether  an  opinion,  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  or  a  by-law.  History  and  Moore’s  Digest 
made  it  impossible  for  any  intelligent  advocate 
to  assert  either  the  one  fact  or  the  other.  The 
compact  between  the  Assembly  and  Union  was 
proposed,  adopted,  ratified,  “signed,  seded  and 
delivered,”  in  the  year  1870.  The  veto  resolu¬ 
tion  was  suggested  by  Auburn  and  adopted  in 
1871.  As  to  Auburn  it  was  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
pact  and  irrevocable.  As  to  Union  it  was  a 
mere  by-law  to  be  brushed  aside  as  lightly  as  a 
resolution  defining  the  powers  of  the  stated 
clerk  or  the  duties  of  messenger  hoys.  When 
was  Union  notified  of  this  amendment  of  its 
compact  ?  Where  on  the  minutes  of  its  directors 
has  it  been  recognized?  Shall  one  party  to  an 
executed  contract  alter  its  terms  without  notice 
to  the  other  party  ?  There  is  no  answer  to  such 
questions  as  these  except  the  fatal  fallacy  which 
runs  through  all  the  speeches.  The  compact  is 
over  and  over  again  represented  as  a  compact 
between  the  seminaries  in  gross  and  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  There  never  was  and  never  could  have 
been  such  a  compact.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
“  plan”  to  bring  all  of  the  seminaries  under  tbe 
control  of  the  Assembly  on  a  substantially 
equal  footing ;  and  the  “  plan”  may  be  loosely 
spoken  of  as  alike  for  all  the  seminaries.  Bat 
the  development  of  the  “plan”  involved  sepa¬ 
rate,  distinct  and  independent  compacts  with 
each  of  the  seminaries.  Union  proposed  by 
formal  and  solemn  action  of  its  directors  to  give 
the  Assembly  a  power  of  disapproval,  without 
limitation  of  the  time  in  which  such  power  should 
he  exercised.  The  Assembly  by  formal  and  sol¬ 
emn  action  accepted  the  offer  without  any 
such  limitation.  All  this  was  done  in  1870; 
and,  so  far  as  tbe  records  show,  no  communica¬ 
tion  has  ever  since  passed  between  the  Assembly 
and  Union  proposing  or  alluding  to  any  amend¬ 
ment  or  alteration  of  the  compact.  The  “plan” 
was  not  adopted  by.  Lane  till  1871  nor  by  Au¬ 
burn  till  1872.  Its  adoption  by  Union  and 
Princeton  in  1870  was  not  conditioned  on  its 
subsequent  adoption  by  tbe  others.  It  should 
have  l^en  no  less  binding  on  Union  if  Lane  and 
Auburn  had  refused  to  adopt  it.  The  acts  and 
methods  of  adoption  in  each  case  were  different. 
Union  assumed  to  make  the  “plan”  a  part  of 
its  corporate  functions.  Lane  simply  adopted  a 
by-law  which  pledged  the  moral  support  of  its 
directors.  A  cursory  reading  of  the  steps  taken 
in  the  several  seminaries  to  bring  ihemselves 
under  the  “plan,”  will  show  that  each  acted  in¬ 
dividually  and  independently. 

From  all  of  which  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  veto  resolution  was  not  and  could  not  be 
made  a  part  of  tho  compact  with  Union,  which 
was  fully  executed  a  year  before  its  adoption. 
Therefore,  as  to  Union  Seminary,  that  resolu¬ 
tion  was  a  simple  administrative  regulation, 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  1871  and  which  the 
Assembly  of  1891  could  and  should  have 
amended  so  as  to  carry  over  action  on  the  case 
of  Professor  Briggs  until  conference  could  be 
had  with-  the  seminary  on  the  disputed  question 
o!  jurisdiction,  to  avoid  collision ;  and  until  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Briggs  for  heresy, to  avoid  injustice. 

Precedents  can  be  quoted  to  prove  that  the 
Assembly  has  recognized  the  fact  that  cases 
may  arise  in  which  it  is  inexpedient  to  enforce 
the  strict  letter  of  the  veto  “now  or  never,” 


resolution  of  1871.  As  we  have  seen.  Lane  and 
Auburn  adopted  the  plan  after  and  therefore 
under  that  resolution  The  resolution  prescribes 
in  plain  terms  that  the  election  of  professor 
shall  be  reported  to  the  next  Assembly  after 
such  election,  and  that  if  not  vetoed  by  that 
Assembly,  the  election  shall  be  regarded  as 
complete. 

In  1879  Lane  reported  that  Rev.  James  B. 
Eells,  D.i).  had  been  elected  professor,  but  had 
I* not  yet  accepted.  The  Assembly’s  standing 
Committee  of  Theological  Seminaries  reported  as 
follows:  “The  election  of  Rev. James  B.  Eells  to 
a  chair  in  Lane  will  he  submitted  to  the  next  As¬ 
sembly,  should  he  decide  to  accept  the  appoint¬ 
ment.”  (Minutes  1879,  p.  608.)  The  Assembly 
of  1880  exercised  its  power,  thus  reserved,  by 
adopting  the  ^following  report.  “Your  Com¬ 
mittee  also  report,  as  a  matter  for  rejoicing, 
that  Rev.  James  Eells,  who  was  elected  a  year 
ago  to  the  chair  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Rev.  Henry  Smith,  has  accepted  the  appoint¬ 
ment.”  (Minutes  1880,  p.  59).  At  the  same 
Assembly  the  same  Committee  reported  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  from  Au¬ 
burn,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  vacancy 
would  soon  be  filled  by  the  aceptance  of  Rev. 
A.  J.  Upson,  who  had  been  unanimously  elected. 
(Minutes  1880,  p.  58.)  The  Assembly  of  1881 
by  formal  action  approved  the  election  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Upson.  (Minutes  1^1,  p.  574.) 

In  these  cases  (and  probably  others  could  be 
found),  the  Assembly  has,  in  face  of  the  plain 
reading  of  its  resolution,  established  the  prece¬ 
dent  of  carrying  over  for  one  year  its  veto 
power,  in  cases  where  professors  have  been 
elected,  but  have  not  yet  accepted;  thus  intro¬ 
ducing  an  exception  to  the  strict  interpretation 
of  the  resolution.  Why  need  the  late  Assembly 
have  been  more  technical  than  its  predecessors  ? 
Why  might  it  not,  in  the  interest  of  justice, 
have  established  a  new  exception  for  cases 
where  an  elected  professor  is  on  trial  for  heresy, 
postponing  action  until  the  conclusion  of  such 
trial  ? 

Scranton,  July  20th,  1891. 


WHY  WE  VOTED  AS  WE  DID. 

By  Oeo.  P.  FoUom,  B.D. 

Now  that  the  tornado,  with  its  storm  centre 
in  New  York,  has  passed  over  the  country,*  it 
may  be  safe  for  the  members  of  the  Detroit 
Assembly  to  raise  their  heads  and  look  around. 
These  storms  are  doubtless  necessary,  and  some 
of  them  beneficial ;  we  hope  this  one  may  prove 
to  be  of  that  kind. 

No  doubt  every  member  of  that  Assembly 
has  carefully  reviewed  its  work,  measured  his 
responsibility  for  the  part  he  took  in  it,  and 
weighed  these  criticisms  for  or  against  himself. 
In  what  follows,  I  may  possibly  be  voicing  the 
feelings  of  some  others  of  iny  fellow  commis¬ 
sioners. 

One  of  the  Directors  of  Union  Seminary 
makes  the  grave  charge  that  nine  -  tenths  of 
that  Assembly  were  “sheep  led  by  a  bell¬ 
wether.”  That  is  a  grievous  charge  to  make 
against  450  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  It  hurts  the  sheep  more  than 
it  does  the  bell-wether,  and  they  will  have  a 
sorry  time  when  they  come  to  report  to  their 
Presbyteries,  so  grievously  have  they  misrep¬ 
resented  and  outraged  Presbyterian  character, 
unless  the  charge  is  itself  a  gross  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  and  outrage  on  tbe  Assembly  and  tbe 
Church.  Much  of  this  criticism  has  gone  on 
the  arsumption  that  the  responsibility  fer  the 
Assembly’s  action  rests  on  its  officers  and  com¬ 
mittees.  But  is  not  this  wholly  a  side  issue? 
We  confess  to  have  seen  some  things  in  this 
Assembly  that  we  never  saw  in  any  other,  and 
are  in  full  sympathy  with  any  effort  to  remove 
these  evils  of  administration.  The  purity  and 
dignity  of  our  Church  courts  cannot  be  too 
zealously  guarded,  and  however  much  indi¬ 
vidual  members  may  have  seen  to  condemn, 
that  was  no  place  or  time  for  correction.  But 
that  the  Assembly  was  carried  away  by  these 
leaders,  and  its  final  action  in  the  Briggs  matter 
was  the  result  of  administrative  influence,  or 
blind  impulse,  or  prejudice,  or  wire  pulling, 
no  one  who  kept  his  band  on  the  pulse  of  that 
body  would  dare  affirm.  To  say  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  came  tbe<'e  opinionated  and  instructed,  is 
to  admit  that  they  had  given  the  subject  much 
thought,  and  were  so  prepared  to  be  independ¬ 
ent,  intelligent  actors. 

I  was  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  six  who 
voted  for  Dr.  Worcester’s  substitute,  because  I 
believed  that  to  be  a  safe  measure  and  in  the 
interests  of  peace.  The  Assembly  could  and 
should  have  stood  on  this  middle  ground,  even 
at  the  surrender  of  a  technical  right,  and 
thrown  upon  Union  Seminary  the  responsibility 
of  recognizing  or  rejecting  that  right.  This 
substitute  did  not  pass,  though,  I  believe,  had 
Dr.  Worcester  called  his  friends  together,  and 
they  bad  insisted  on  further  discussion  under 
proper  leadership,  it  would  have  commanded  a 
majority  vote.  When  it  was  lost,  then  came 
upon  the  minority  the  responsibility  of  voting 
“  simpliciter”  for  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
Professor  Briggs  as  a  teacher  in  a  Presbyterian 
Seminary ;  and  very  few  in  the  Assembly,  on 
this  direct  issue,  would  have  thought  to  cast 
their  votes  for  approval,  not  even  among  those 
who  thought  best  to  finally  adhere  to  the  sub¬ 
stitute,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  the  technical  question  of  jurisdiction 
had  been  settled  by  that  vote,  and  was  not  now 
before  the  Assembly.  Indeed  I  do  not  remember 
that  the  phase  of  the  question  as  the  Directors 
of  the  Seminary  now  present  it,  as  a  compact 
they  never  should  have  entered  into,  endanger¬ 
ing  the  legal  interests  of  their  corporation,  was 
ever  distinctly  presented  in  discussion.  Union 
had  made  this  arrangement  with  the  Chfircb, 
through  its  highest  court,  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  other  seminaries,  and  that  is  all  the 
Assembly  had  to  act  upon.  Had  it  waived  this 
right  to  act,  it  would  have  been  through 
courtesy  and  not  by  necessity.  Having  decided 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  not  to  waive  that 
right,  the  minority  must  yield  and  act  under 
it,  or  not  at  all. 

Second,  there  was  no  '^combination  to  crush  a 
distinguished  scholar,”  nor  favor  one  School  or 
Seminary  against  another. 

To  most  of  us  Professor  Briggs  was  personally 
a  stranger.  We  knew  him  orly  through  his 
published  utterances  the  spirit  and  style  of 
his  language,  and  the  evident  tendency  of  his 
avowed  opinions  and  methods  of  teaching,  and 
from  these  we  bad  to  judge  of  his  fitness  for  a 
professorship  in  a  Theological  Seminary,  and 
whose  appointment  we  must  approve  or  disap¬ 
prove;  a  man  of  whom  his  warmest  advocate 
speaks  as  a  “disturbing  element  in  the  Church.” 
Because  a  man  is  my  personal  friend  and  a  distin¬ 
guished  scholar,  shall  1  sustain  him  in  a  position 
where  he  may  continue  to  be  a  disturbing  ele¬ 
ment?  If  so,  I  place  personal  considerations 
above  the  interests  of  the  Church. 

The  whole  thing  turns  upon  tbe  question. 
Was  it  best  for  all  the  interests  involved  that 
he  should  be  indorsed  by  the  Assembly  ?  It  was 
not  passing  judgment  on  bis  orthodoxy  or  his 
learning,  but  whether  his  position  before  the 
Church  was  not  such  as  to  make  it  best  for  him 
to  retire,  for  the  present  at  least,  from  bis 
chair. 

The  doctrinal  questions  that  bad  divided 
churches  and  schools  and  seminarira,  had'  no 


place  here.  Some  of  the  warmest  fri€ 
progress  and  advocates  of  Revision  were 
voting  for  disapproval.  From  the  samj 
that  have  fought  hardest  for  the  most 
changes  in  our  Ckinfession,  came  the 
damaging  reviews  of  Professor  Briggs’ 
gural.  These  things  very  justly  had 
with  the  commissioners,  and  they  would! 
been  recreant  to  their  duty  not  to  have  c< 
ered  them. 

Third.  Another  reason  for  this  disapi 
was  .the  influence  it  was  to  have  on  the 
and  sphere  of  Biblical  criticism.  We 
have  preferred  this  should  come  later,  tbi 
the  voluntary  action  of  the  Directors  of 
Seminary,  which  probably  Dr.  Wore 
substitute,  had  it  carried,  would  have 
But  come  it  must  some  time.  Tbe  Cburchj 
asking  it;  the  fears  of  many,  whether  re 
able  or  otherwise,  were  demanding  it ;  not! 
suppression  of  scholarship  in  the  interest 
Bible  study,  but  a  g;uarded  use  of  weapoi 
the^  fields  of  criticism,  and  a  cautious  and  dei 
spirit  in  drawing  theological  doctrines  fi^ 
speculative  grounds. 

Union  Seminary^  had  asked  the  Chu 
ffirough  its  General  Assembly,  to  assist  it  I 
keeping  its  course  of  study  on  safe  and  help| 
lines,  but  when  the  Church  offers  its  desi 
help,  it  is  met  with  suspicion  and  oppositij 
and  a  virtual  dismissal.  Was  the  Asseml 
discourteous  to  the  Seminary,  or  the  Semins 
discourteous  to  the  Assembly?  It  depends 
what  glasses  you  are  looking  through.  Let 
be  sure  of  our  glasses.  Let  us  hope  that 
shall  better  understand  each  other,  that 
shall  at  least  give  all  honor  to  each  otherj 
motives,  and  seek  the  things  that  make  fo 
peace. 


THE  NEW  BE80UBCE  OF  MISSIONS. 

Dear  Evangelist: 

The  missionary  enthusiasm  of  the  great  Con-1 
vention  at  Minneapolis  displayed  itself  in  a| 
manner  at  once  convincing  and  practical.  The] 
pledge,  two  cents  a  week  for  Foreign  Missions, 
was  taken  by  the  entire  congregation  on  Satur- 1 
day  morning.  A  minister  from  Boston  said  to) 
me,  “I  never  saw  $1,000  for  missions  pledged! 
so  quickly.”  Since  this  movement  began,  about  J 
nine  months-  ago,  I  have  distributed  pledge- 
books  to  more  than  2,000  Societies.  Reports 
have  been  received  from  850  societies,  whose ! 
subscriptions  are  nearly  $16,000.  About  $7,000 
of  this  amount  is  from  Presbyterian  societies. 
The  membership  committed  to  this  pledge  is 
now  100,000.  This  means  $100,000  for  missions. 
This  plan  has  now  been  adopted  by  the  United 
Society. 

Applications  for  books  have  come  to  me  from 
England  and  Canada.  The  membership  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  societies  is  more  than  one 
million,  and  daily  increasing.  Two  cents  a 
week,  on  the  part  of  every  mem*'er,  will  give 
yearly  more  than  a  million  dollars  for  missions. 
The  contributions  from  societies  in  our  own 
church  will  give  $200,000  annually.  Four  thou¬ 
sand  pledge  books  were  distributed  gratui¬ 
tously  at  Minneapolis  by  the  United  Society  of 
Boston. 

The  plan  thus  far  has  been  found  eminently 
practicable,  and  promises  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  Christian  Endeavor  work.  Let  every 
society  in  our  church  do  its  duty,  and  Treasurer 
Dulles  will  report  a  marvellous  increase  of  re¬ 
ceipts  at  Portland  next  May. 

Albert  A.  Fclton. 


FOB  THE  KINDEBGABTEN  ASSOCIATION. 


Many  of  our  readers  know  Pine  Hill,  tho 
pleasant  summer  resort  where  many  good  peo¬ 
ple  go,  and  where  such  wise  and  pleasant  folk 
as  Chancellor  MacCracken  and  Dr.  J.  Glent- 
worth  Butler  have  summer  homes.  The  hos¬ 
pitable  host  of  the  Cornish  House,  Mr.  James 
C.  Cornish,  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  Pine 
Hill,  made  everything  pleasant  the  other  eve¬ 
ning  for  a  very  delightful  entertainment  in  be¬ 
half  of  that  admirable  enterprise,  the  New 
Y6rk  Kindergarten  Association.  Miss  Euphe- 
mia  J.  Crothers,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  was  manager  of  the  entertainment, 
which  took  tbe  form  of  a  concert,  or  parlor 
musicale,  given  by  the  young  people  of  Cornish 
House.  Thirteen  numbers  were  given,  Weber, 
Mendelssohn,  Rubenstein,  Tito  Mallei  being- 
among  the  composers  whose  works  were  ren¬ 
dered.  The  “artists”  were  Misses  Wietz,  Ada 
Hogh,  Ida  Lilienthal,  Ella  McCue,  Etola  Rider, 
Tillie  Salbery,  Lizzie  Hegeman,  and  Messrs. 
Louis  James  and  C.  A.  Bamham.  More  than 
a  hundred  guests  of  the  house  were  present, 
and  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  dollara 
were  cleared.  'The  day  had  been  rainy  and  the 
night  was  unpropitious  or  there  would  probably 
have  been  a  large  audience  from  other  houses. 


SUBVBBAN  IMPBOVEMENT. 


Some  months  ago,  in  one  of  the  departments 
of  The  Evamoblist,  we  pointed  attention  to  the 
Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop’ s  interesting  monograph 
on  Village  Improvements,  published  as  a  Tribune 
Extra.  The  very  large  circulation  of  that  pamph¬ 
let  proves  that  interest  in  the  subject  is  wide¬ 
spread  and  growing,  and  needs  only  intelligent 
direction,  such  as  Mr.  Northrop  has  iumisbed. 
He  shows  that  village  improvement  is  a  highly 
remunerative  investment  of  energy  and  capital, 
the  value  of  property  in  villages  which  are 
made  and  kept  clean  and  beautiful,  being  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  increase.  The  work  of  “im¬ 
provement”  and  the  sphere  of  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  need  not,  however,  be  confined  to 
villages.  Large  towns,  and  even  cities,  would 
be  the  better  for  Improvement  Societies,  and  for 
the  waking  up  of  public  opinion  to  the  duty  of 
individuals,  and  of  tbe  whole  number,  to  charge 
themselves  with  responsibility  in  this  matter. 
The  successful  work  of  the  Women’s  Street 
Cleaning  Aid  Society,  noticed  on  another  page, 
furnishes  an  illustration  in  point,  and  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  New  York,  which  nature  made  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  which  man  is  doing  his  best,  by  job¬ 
bery  and  corruption,  to  make  mean  and  unlove¬ 
ly,  offer  abundant  opportunities  to  put  Mr. 
Northrop’ s  instructions  into  practice. 


Auburn  pastors  are  in  demand — partly,  it  may 
be,  from  the  contiguity  and  good  influence 
the  Seminary  there;  and  the  inherent  qualities 
of  those  so  greatly  desired  elsewhere  doubtless 
count  for  something  in  their  favor.  Dr.  Frank 
H.  Hinman  was  lately  called  from  Calvary 
Church,  and  now  the  excellent  and  able  pastor 
of  the  Central  is  wanted  and  has  been  secured, 
as  wUl  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  church  news, 
as  the  head  of  a  rising  and,  we  take  it,  ambi¬ 
tious  educational  institution  in  Missouri.  We 
join  with  many  others  in  wishing  him  large 
success  in  his  new  sphere.  That  he  will  deserve 
it  we  have  no  doubt. 


Dr.  Rosander  of  Stockholm  has  made  a  dis¬ 
covery  similar  to  Dr.  Koch’s;  but  he  has  wait¬ 
ed  to  declare  his  discovery  until  he  had  proved 
it.  He  has  recently  sent  in  a  communication 
to  tbe  'Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm  that 
he  has  completely  cured  four  cases  of  cancer — 
two  facial  and  two  on  the  breast.  The  Doctor 
thinks  that  his  remedy  can  be  applied  sucoess- 
fully  to  other  diseases. 
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AL  OF  MISSIONARY  WHITE.  Lucas  as  their  leader,  weut  to  Constantinople. 

. .  u  .u  4.  »  T>  •  the  rest  going  direct  to  Athens,  Brindisi,  Naples, 

times  when  the  mysteries  of  Provi-  _  *  .... 

e  US  with  such  a  sudden  and  appall-  back  to  Antwerp,  or  across 

that  speech  is  dumb  and  all  thought  °  °  “  iverpoo  ‘ 

into  perplexity  and  utter  confusion.  ,  ConstanDnople  party  follow^  a  week 
t  wonder  that  the  friends  of  Job  sat  besides  the  plac^  above  men^ 

for  dav8andnight8,6rst  in  sympathy  Florence,  Veni^,  and  Milan.  A  w^k 

or  words,  and  then  in  confused  silent  among  the  Alps,  crossing  the  Simplon 

.  ...  . _ .  and  Grimsel  passes,  and  visiting  the  scenes 

gs  about  the  dark  ways  of  Providence,  .  .  t  ^  ■  » <4  „  i 

•4  -u  4-  about  S^rmatt  and  Interlaken.  After  a  week 

istnbution  of  severe  afflictions  among  .  „  .  .  ,  .  04  4,  j  l _ _ _ 

.  in  Pans,  London  and  Stratford-on-Avon  were 

n  o  _ T»r_„: _ 4 _ T  visited.  Then  Dr.  Lucas  and  Mr.  McPhie  went 


times  when  the  mysteries  of  Provi- 
e  us  with  such  a  sudden  and  appall- 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report. 


istribution  of  severe  afflictions  among  TVrZ  a  \  Z. 

.  in  Pans,  London  and  Stratford-on-Avon  were 

n  o  T  visited.  Then  Dr.  Lucas  and  Mr.  McPhie  went 

to  Scottoud,  vtaiti-g  Edinburgh,  Abbotsford 
ero  shoebod  bjr  tiding,  of  bo  rooont  «  Gl»gow  bj  w.y  of  the 

accident  at  a  railway  crossing  in  the  _  ^  ^ - 

f  Elmira.  N.  Y.,  by  which  Mr.  White,  '^onachi  visiting  Ay  and  Oban.  From  there 
hter  Lilian,  aged  fflne,  and  her  play-  ^r-  McPhie  procyded  nyth  to  Inverness  and  ^b^^che^^ 
ttie  Hastings,  of  the  same  age,  and  a  ‘be  reputation  of  having  traveled  farther 

urse  girl,  ^  twelve,  were  instantly  ‘ban  any  other  member  of  the  party.  Dr.  preaching, 
y  .  nnsoing  tmim  and  Mrs.  White  4, 


Fbwder 


THOUSANDS  of  people  have  this  year 
made  inquiries  about  HARRIMAN, 
TENNESSEE.  Hundreds  have  declared 
a  purpose  to  locate  there  next  fall. 
The  town  is  growing  all  the  time.  NO 
SALOONS. 


Temperate  the  year  round.  Summer 
nights  always  cool.  Winter  days  often 
crisp  and  keen  but  never  severe.  Seen- 
ery  superb.  Water  pure  and  plenty. 
Society  sober,  intelligent,  and  refined* 
NO  SALOONS. 


ADSOIJUTEIY  PURE 


GOING 


4.44.  4U.VA44.C  444 444,4  444  _ _ _ _ chuTches,  respectlvely ,  of  these  cities.  There,  the  cultivated  talent  of  Miss  Ollie  Wilson,  was 

Ai,,.  ^fisnbfino-trftvplpd  farther  in  New  York,  prominent  churches  jire  grand  and  inspiring.  The  sermon  by  Prof, 

gained  tbe  reputation  ot  g  being  kept  open  all  Summer,  with  the  test  of  Curtiss  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and 

41, - -  „41..-  ..4.44,144.4  4,f  fHg.  bierfv  Dr  l...44„„uf__  professor-elect  of  New  Haven  Theological  Sem¬ 

in^,  was  an  orthodox,  profound  and  encour- 


Northern  conditions  in  a  Southern 
# 

climate.  Push  and  progress  amid  the 
best  opportunities.  To  be  a  great  cen- 


V  a  oassing  train;  and  Mrs.  White  sol  loiuAuiru  4,4,  444,44444,44  j  Avbvrh .  — Resignation  of  Rev.  Charles  C.  ,  - - -  4«:di,  uppyimuineo.  au  ue  »  great  cen- 

that  her  life  for  several  davs  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  McPhie  by  way  of  Edin-  Hetncntmy.  -  Another  of  our  Presbyterian  sp^imen  of  the  much  feared  hig^r  crit- 

injury  that  her  life  ^r  syyal  days  ^  east  coast  of  England.  In  the  Churches  is  soon  to  be  vacant.  At  a  special  *bat  cautious  and  advanced  line,  t®^  «  miueral  wealth,  and  of  educa- 

sidered  beyond  hope,  yd  is  still  in  moy  Joralemon  visited  Holland.  mating  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga,  held  for  “"‘'b  good  may  be  lyk^  for  from  it.  tional  and  moral  influences.  No  rival 

peril.  Two  other  children  of  Mr.  White  a.  #  •  u*  purpose  on  July  81,  the  Rev.  Charles  C,  INDIANA.  vnthin  Hfty  milpjt 

iured,  one  severely  but  not  dangerously,  e  party  o  eig  wn  f  a  ^emenway  asked  to*  be  released  from  the  pas-  Michioan. — On  July  12th  at  the  communion  , 

loaf  IToKl^lorV  llAVA  rptlimed  f/vMfo  Z\ _ _ i. _ 1  /-»! _ A.  1 _ -  .v  .  I 


within  fifty  miles. 


|1I*0Q  one  severeij  UUl*  UUt  uaui^riuuoiv,  .  •  ”  W  .s.-nv  l.  4.  - — a^xx-aox^iva  xtv/ua  poo-  au.a%./ux\XAl'S . - v/u  UUIV  AAliXl  aif  I/IIC  V^lUUAUUtVfU 

nthar  Bliirhflv  Such  was  the  tracic  ih  the  W^esternland  last  February,  have  returned  torate  of  the  Central  Church,  that  he  might  ac-  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  twelve  persons  were 
.  j  i-^u4*  I  1  A^  o  by  nine  different  sailings  of  the  Red  Star  or  In-  cept  the  presidency  of  Pritchett  Collegiate  In-  added  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Michigan 

•f  a  very  delightful  pleasure  ride,  of  a  J  stitute,  Glascow,  Mo.  Gen.  W.  H.  Seward  City,  Indiana,  all  on  confession  of  their  faith, 

py  family,  a  family  that  well  deserved _ ’  •’  appeared  as  commissioner  from  the  congrejgation  Four  of  the  number  were  baptized,  together 


of  a  very  delightful  pleasure  ride,  of  a  ^  " 

ppy  family,  a  family  that  well  deserved 
appy.  The  parents  were  highly  respected 
loved  as  exceptionally  able  and  success- 
ssionaries  who  had  spent  ten  years  of  la- 
China.  They  had  become  proficient  in  Ma 
nguage  and  were  effleient  and  skillful 
rs  in  all  the  special  varieties  of  missionary 


MID-SUMMER  IN  FLORIDA. 

Manse  of  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church, 

St.  Augustine,  Florida,  Juiy  28, 1891. 


KANSAS. 

Wichita. — During  July  twenty-three  persons 


Can  be  purchased  only  with  option  LOT 
WARRANTS,  price,  |200,  issued  by  the 
EAST  TENNESSEE  LAND  CO.,  in 


expressing  their  reluctant  concurrence  in  the  with  six  infants.  A  number  of  others  will  I  Cl T S  AT 

reguest  and  bearing  hearty  testimony  to  the  follow.  ^  " 

faithful  work  Mr.  Hemenway  had  done.  He  KANSAS.  ,  ^  .  iiimr- 

m.  u  .1  i4,4«,4  fi  •  4  •  Manse  of  Memorial  Presbyterian  unuren,  to  the  Central  Church  thir^n  years  ago,  Wichita. — During  July  twenty-three  persons  I  nTS  uO  TGGt  WIDE 

China.  They  had  become  proficient  in  Manse  of  Memorial  ^b^  ,  and  the  ste^y  increase  in  the  church,  its  pres-  were  welcomed  to  fellowship  in  the  First  »-«  *  «  ICCl  niUl. 

nguage  and  were  effleient  and  skillful  •  ®“t  strength,  harmony,  and  prosperity  are  church  (Rev.  David  Winters  pastor),  making 

rs  in  all  the  special  varieties  of  missionary  k /’  269  accessions  in  the  two  years  and  three  Can  be  purchased  only  with  option  LOT 

*^T  .  T  4  4-  7  ,  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  ancient  city,  dihgent  labor.  The  heavy  debt  on  the  church  months  of  the  oresent  nastorate  nr .  440 .  xto-o  •  •  ji.  41- 

With  rare  mutual  adaptation  to  each  generosity  of  H.  M.  Flagler,  Esq.,  of  had  been  paid,  the  new  extension  and  the  front  PR()TF<itant  FPmrfipAT  WARRANTS,  price,  |200,  issued  by  the 

and  to  their  missionary  work,  Mr.  and  New  York,  has  kept  its  flag  flying  all  through  the  of  the  building  built  and  almost  entirelv  paid  ^  •  4  4’  u  EAST  TENNESSEE  LAND  CO.,  in 

hite  seemed  an  ideal  pair  peculiarly  fitted  summer  Instead  of  hauling  it  down,  as  the  custom  fill  the  interests  of  the  church  pro-  West  Chester.  Th^  is  an  interesting  parish  •  1  v,  nr  4  n 

•  u-uiu-j'-  \rfi4/ii.  4,’'.  *  i>p44e>4'4rfar4nn  nhiirehm  tRoted.  Several  citv  and  neighborhood  pastors  on  several  accounts.  Before  the  Revolution  the  numerical  order.  Each  Warrant  calls 

he  work  to  which  their  divine  Master  had  has  been ‘n  tw  many  of  our  P^byterian  ^  theiY  es^m  for  Mr  Hei^w^and  Rev  John  Bartow,  deputized  as  a  missionary  lot  with  corresnonding  number 

them  and  in  which  they  had  already  had  connected  with  tha  Northern  Assembly  *'be  regret  at  his  departure  and  Rev.  Drs.  Hunting-  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  preached  there.  The  ®  ’ 

dant  tokens  of  His  approval.  Thev  had  hot  weather  in  Florida.  We  have  had  good  congre-  ton  and  Beecher  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in-  ®burch,  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  village  are  now  but  out  of  200  selected  in  the  order  of  desir- 

a  noble  and  impressive  presence.'  Mr.  gations,  a  good  live  Sabbath-school,  and  a  vigorous  similar  manner  represented  the  Board  of  Trus-  ®  “‘j*®.  8®  1*:?“  ‘*’®  ability  in  the  new  RIDGE  VIEW  AD- 

A  4.4.1  rto.4,4.  r^ii<4<r4>  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  tees,  of  which  Mr.  Hemenway  was  a  member.  Catholic  ftiory  and  the  Morris  Park  race  ,  ,, 

e  was  graduated  from  Amneret  college  crowded  with  the  State  troops  After  such  expressions  of  sorrow  in  acquiescing  course.  Thus  the  old-time  rural  seclusion  of  DITION  to  Harriman.  Worth  double 

from  Union  Seminary.  Mrs.  White  wm  ^^d  their  friends  this  week.  Last  Sabbath  I  preached  in  the  inevitable.  Presbytery  granted  the  re-  S'®  broken  m  u^n.  Bishop  present  price  within  one  year.  None 

y  educated  in  the  Normal  College  in  the  .j™g  congregations  morning  and  evening,  hun-  quest,  to  take  effect  Aug.  10,  and  appointed  Sunday,  July  26th  w  1  *  •  1  1  * 

of  New  York.  They  were  in  splendid  of  ^Idiere  present,  many  of  them  veterans  R®^-  W.  J.  Beecher,  D.B  Moderator  of  ^s-  We  are  told  that  he  are  poor.  Near  lots  previously  plat- 

1th,  just  closing  their  year’s  rest  and  pre  who  had  worn  the  blue  and  the  ^ay.  The  Session  E°°P°^Sprag^,°DU.f  Stat^  C^rk**^*^rJby-  ti^itJ  and  the  resulte^fo^owing  upon  the^efforts  ‘®^  selling  at  from  |500  to  |1,000. 


N 

|g 

TO 


The  most  unique  town  in  America- 
Nothing  like  it  for  growth  and  charac¬ 
ter.  tThe  natural  focus  of  1,000  square 
miles  of  rich  country,  soon  to  be  devel¬ 
oped.  A  marvel  of  location  and  of 
achievement. 


200  rp  $200 

LOTS  AT  each. 

LOTS  50  feet  WIDE  BY  AT  LEAST  140  feet  DEEP. 


Ith,  just  closing  their  year’s  rest  and  pre 


g  for  their  return  to  China  in  September,  of  my  church  granted  me  a  vacation,  and  I  i®u^®  i®‘  tcry.  So  closes  a  pastorate  preeminently  useful  *be  rector,  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Clendenin,  and  of 
ey  had  both  been  eminently  useful  in  their  morrow  for  Cincinnati,  where  I  supply  the  pulpit  of  successful.  Nd  pastor  in  Auburn  has  com-  his  clergy.  The  important  repairs  and  additions 
Ahiindsint  and  most  acceptable  labors  i-be  Second  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  month  of  manded  more  genuine  respect  in  all  the  city  to  the  rectory,  the  fitting  up  and  furnishing  of 

.  .  ,  August.  than  has  Mr.  Hemenway ;  while  in  the  Presby-  Jb®  ^nsh  house,  and  the  great  improvement  in 

ong  the  churches,  for  they  ad  i^tea  y  j  ^  attend  the  national  encampment  of  the  tery  his  place  simply  cannot  be  filled.  To  us,  f be  dignity  and  reverence  of  the  services,  each 

ge  of  labor  rather  than  by  cessation  of  la-  Army  of  the  Republic  in  Detroit  next  week,  his  co-presbyters,  a  meeting  without  his  aid  in  received  words  of  commendation  as  teing  evi- 

They  had  greatly  enjoyed  the  affectionate  -  *  4-  march  in  the  big  parade  and  touch  preparing  and  expediting  business  will  seem  deuces  of  affection  among  the  parishioners  for 

»Uon/  of  .  U«*o  ctal,  of  kiodtod  to.d  JjroL"^lStb*l^"»de.of.^l^,  mo™  .  «»4ioo  of  .ho  P«oby.o.y  of 

nds,  and  looked  forward  with  new  interest  to  who  kept  step  to  the  music  of  the  minle  rifle,  a  •  '  '  ‘  of  their  church  home.  The  Bishop  urged  his 

ing  up  their  work  again.  But  our  brother  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War.  I  don’t  re-  The  I^^bv^ry  of  Troy  held  a  special  meet-  hearers  to  see  to  it  that  the  fulfilment  of  this 

his  sweet  little  daughter  found  a  shorter  gret  that  when  the  call  was  made  for  troops  to  mg  at  ^haghticoke  July  28th ;  revived  Mr.  important  duty  led  also  to  the  other,  just  as 

*44  ♦Vio  rolMtial  Countrv  than  bv  wav  of  sustain  the  Government,  English  though  I  am  by  James  Cromie,  a  licentiate,  from  the  Presby-  important,  that  of  ministering  to  those  outside 

y  to  the  Celestial  t^dtry  than  by  way  of  antecedents,  I  enlisted  to  ttght  for  the  tery  of  Jersey  City  and  after  ^  excellent  ex-  the  parish  who  are  deprived  of  like  privileges, 

ina  which  used  to  be  named  the  Celestial  amination,  ordained  and  installed  him  pastor  of  that  so  the  Gospel  mav  be  taken  to  the  doors  of 


RIDGE  VIEW  ADDITION 


hich  used  to  be  named  the  Celestial  amination,  ordained  and  installed  him  pastor  of  that  so  the  Gosnel  mav  he  taken  to  the  Hoore  of 

.  In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  P^®rv«ttonof  the  greatest  KepubUc  on  church.  The  m^erator.  Rev.  William  M.  all  men.  As  soi^  will  remember,  Mrs  Cle^enfn  ®“®  ®“®®‘  P"‘®  Harriman, 

*  ^  I  rnxxaArtn  Tl  Tl  wwrxavys aH  onH  #I«a  _  a.  *  .  4*  .  *  <  .  '4... 


ngdom.  In  a  moment,  m  tbe  twmkling  of  an 
without  any  trumpet  sound,  they  were 


the  earth.  Johnson,  D.D.,  presided  and  put  the  constitu- 

At  Fredericksburg  I  had  three  horses  shot  under  tional  questions:  an  eloquent  sermon  was 


ht  up  to  meet  their  Lord,  to  see  his  face  |  jjjg^  and  saw  some  dark  days,  but  at  last,  under  God  preached  by  ^v.  C.  G.  Hazard  of  Catskill;  the 
d  to  have  his  name  written  in  their  foreheads,  |  and  the  hero  of  more  than  a  hundred  battle-flelde,  late  pastor  of  the  church  of  Schaghticoke,  Dr. 


is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Horace  Greeley.  ajjjj  near  the  center  of  town.  Com- 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

d  to  have  his  name  written  in  their  foreheads,  and  the  hero  of  more  than  a  hundred  battle-flelde,  late  pastor  of  the  church  of  Schaghticoke,  Dr.  Cleveland. — A  Baptist  writer  says  that  the  ®  magnificent  prospect.  Offers 

d  find  joyful  welcome  to  the  mansions  made  we  emerged  from  daiknessto  light,  and  the  merry  Job°fon,  chwged  the  pastor,  and  Rev  C.  H.  ‘‘'®  f  ®b»^®be8  m  Cleveland,  builder  or  the  speculator 

_ , _ .  _4  .4.44i„44«iiv44>toe.,n,r,<rniiiiinnnanewlvraDsoiiedand  « le  the  people.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  Rev.  J.  »n«uKn  in  a  neaitny  condition,  is  yet  not  satis- 

idy  for  their  coming.  The  cloud  which  re-  peals  ,  *  t  t/k  look  nnee  moreunon  H.  Noble,  D.D.,  a  former  pastor  of  Schaghti-  ffi^^tory.  We  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  ecclesi-  the  best  opportunity  yet  afforded  by 

ived  them  out  of  our  sight  was  on  this  side  regenerated  nation.  I  want  to  look  once  more  upon  who  took  part  in  the  ordination  and  lay-  a«t»cal  procession.  The  Congregationalists  and 

wards  stricken  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  the  old  flags  torn  and  rent  with  ^ot  and  shell,  and  handT.  He  himself  was  ordained  Pr^byterians  are  making  great  gains.  We  are  the  EAST  TENNESSEE  LAND  COM- 

.  4  4  4  -u  4U  'A  4  1,  sing  “Bally  Bound  the  Flag,  Boys,  Rally  Once  sixtv-one  vears  aeo  last  Anril  ®  little  more  than  holding  our  own.”  He 

iends  very  dark,  but  the  other  Side  Sn.”  "  continues:  The  early  spring  Wight  to  lis  rich  particulars  given  on  ap- 

n  bright  writh  the  presence  of  Him  who  said,  _  have  read  with  great  interest  the  boob  you  Glens  Falls.— UcnwcTa  Letter  .-—On  spiritual  blessings  through  the  labors  of  Rev.  4.„  4i44,'G„«_4,4o-,r 


sixty-one  years  ago  last  April.  ®  nine  more  t 

continues :  The  ei 

Glens  Falls. — Rev.  Dr.  FenneTs  Letter.— On  spiritual  blessing: 


4.  ..44.44  .4.4.44.  41ia44  1144144141^  UUI  41 W  41  .  XI C  -4  4  XT  4T  X,  11  4-1 

continues:  The  early  spring  brought  to  us  rich  PANY.  Full  particulars  given  on  ap- 
spiritual  blessings  through  the  labors  of  Rev.  _ 4„  4u.,-c! _ 4„ _ 
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Lot  option  can  be  rejected  November 
1st,  1891, if  so  preferred, and  Warrant  used 
in  payment  upon  any  other  lot  unsold 
at  listed  price;  or  Warrant  will  be  re¬ 
deemed  owe  year  from  date  in  cash  with 
interest  at  6  per  cent.  A  coupon  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Warrant  will  command 
cash  interest  at  the  year’s  end,  even* if 
the  lot  is  retained. 

A  RARE  CHANCE. 


HARRIMAN 


Those  who  order  earliest  will  secure 
the  first  choices.  All  lots  carefully 
selected  by  the  company  out  of  the  total 
number  in  the  new  addition. 

Ihe  Lot  Option  system  secures  to  every 
one  entire  satisfaction  or  the  return  of 
the  money  with  interest. 


i  A.  HOPKINS, 
Secretary. 


i  W.  WA&NALLS, 
PreslilenL 


n  bnght  witn  tne  presenpe  oi  nimwnosaia,  *  have  read  with  creat  iotereet  the  boob  you  tAiAJa.  t  i  f,:  ^  un  spiritual  blessings  through  the  labors  of  Rev. 

I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  Myself  gent  me  “Bright  Skies  and  Dark  the  moping  of  July  27th,  the  business  of  July  B.  Fay  Mills.  Union  services,  under  the  lead- 

X  ,  T  i.  i,  1  "  -.I  Kinoiy  seui,  me  xj^ua  4  .  <4  41,  13th,  viz,  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  ershin  of  Mr  Aiills  were  held  fnr  six  wwks 

af  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also  and  re-  shadows.”  It  is  the  best  statement  of  Southern  f  festive  years  pastor  of  the  and  tUreSiUs  were  rr^UfS 

embering  this  promise  He  afterw’ard  changed  conditions  that  I  have  read.  The  South  is  rising,  pij-gt  Presbyterian  Church  was  taken  up.  Mr,  Not  only  were  large  numbers  brought  into  the 
into  a  prayer  saying:  “Father,  I  will  that  its  condition  is  not  belled.  ^  A.  B.  Abbott  of  the  committee  appointed  to  various  churches,  but  the  spiritual  life  of  the 

4.4.  alan  nrVinnn  tiinii  Vinst  <Hxi>n  Tile  he  with  me  St.  Augustine  is  lovely,  even  in  the  Summer.  The  present  to  Dr.  Fennel  the  resolntions  adopted  community  is  sensibly  stronger,  and  in  everv 


rough  the  lators  of  Rev.  li^ation  to  the’ Secretary. 
I  services,  under  the  lead-  ^  i.i4c..j4=4.4  4:4a,  j 

were  held  for  six  weeks,  - - - - 


I  CLINTON  HALL  BUILDING,  NEW  YOBK. 


ev  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  ^  .  x  _,4U  u  4  4U  *  4  j  4u  „  4  *  4u  -  -  - •'  - - - 

h«r«  T  am  that  thpv  mav  behold  mv  alorv  ”  Prtsbyterian  Church  is  working  hard  with  her  at  that  mating,  made  the  re^rt  for  the  com-  way  more  satisfactory.  The  different  denom- 

^  1  am  tnat  tney  may  oenoiu  sister  churches  to  save  the  land  from  worldllnees,  mittee.  -rhe  greatly  belov^  pastor  of  the  inations  worked  together  in  perfect  harmony,  DI  INT^^Q 

Very  tender  and  appropriate  funeral  services  ^  ®  Sabbath  profanation,  and  otner  evils,  church  expressed  himself  as  highly  gratified  at  and  the  pessimistic  prophets  have  had  no  Dl-AOIX  V  II  1  L- 1  IN  LfO. 

ere  held  in  the  hoing  of  Mr.  White’s  parents.  sectlMalism  is  dving  out.  We  are  not  Northerners  the  action  of  the  congregation  m  expressed  by  chance  to  cry,  “I  told  you  so.”  It  would  be  _ 

V.  Mr.  DeCamp,  the  pastor  of  the  family,  or  Southerners  English  Irish,  or  German,  if  we  are  neretofOTe  easy  to  criticise  some  of  Mr.  Mills’s  methods, 

nducted  the  serv  oe  assi^  by  Rev  Dr  Dun-  I  d^’t  waiit  as  an  he  .adhered  to  the  wish  expressed  by  but  exceedingly  difficult  to  devise  better  ones.  This  week  we  offer  two  qualities  of  im- 

nauctea  tue  service  assisrea  oy  rvev.  yr.  Aiun  citizens,  we  are  Amertoans.  l  done  wane  as  an  him  that  his  resignation  should  take  effect  Oct.  The  Christians  of  Cleveland  are  exceedimrlv  -4  x  m  i  ^ 

of  Bmghamton,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Cowles  of  the  adopted  citizen  of  this  Republic,  to  see  any  flag  jjg  jjgo  wrote  the  following  characteristi-  grateful  to  God  that  He  ever  sent  Mr.  Mills  to  Black  FaiUe  Franoaise,  as  foUows: 


BLACK  SILKS. 


^iwawjcial. 

Brown  Brothers  ds  Co*. 


ollege.  C. 

Elmira,  July  Slst. 

RETURN  OF  PROFESSOR  RIGGS'S  PARTY. 

The  steamship  Friesland  of  the  Red  Star  Line, 
which  arrived  Tuesday  afternoon,  July  28th, 
brought  home  Rev.  Wallace  Lucas,  D.D.,  and 
Rev.  John  P.  McPhie  of  Meridian,  N.  Y.,  and 
Prof.  Eugene  Joralemon  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
They  are  the  last  to  return  of  Rev.  Prof.  Riggs’ 


flying  from  City  Hall,  or  school-house,  or  carried  in  cally  candid  and  appreciative  letter,  which  was  labor  in  our  city. 


proceeelon,  but  tbe  genuine  Stars  and  Stripes.  One 
flitfl'  and  <me  country  is  tbe  motto  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic. 

Yours  trul.v.  Samuel  D.  Paine. 

Ministcra  ani  €burcl)t0. 


read  at  the  meeting: 

2b  the  Congregation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Olens  Falls:  Your  committee.  Brethren  Ab- 


bnr^mmR^Shren  ^  died  at  his  home  in  the 

Ontm-io  flats,  Chicago,  July  21st.  As  a  director 


5  LAO  V  L  1  L  1  IN  AI^^rBBOWn  S.  BAL^^. 

_  COMNXCTXD  BV  PHIVATB  W1BB8. 

Members  N.  Y.,  PhlUu  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ex(A'a 
This  week  we  offer  two  qualities  of  im-  mSt  Moefior 
>rted  Black  FaiUe  Franoaise,  as  foUows : 

lavorable  terms  and  make  coUectlon  of  OOC  Url116Bv 
drafts  draira  abroad  on  aU  points  In  the  United  Statra  mmM 

Our  $1.36  quality  at  $1.00.  •••to 


me‘%o'I? Sn^^n  ^riL&tio**^^  the“lnter  StalTfndustrial  LpositfonS- 

*».e.i“‘>:<>duced  a  resolution  on  Noy.  14, 


Our  $1.36  quality  at  $1.00. 
Our  $2.00  quality  at  $1.60. 


TxAttAPR  We  also  bov  and  sell  Bills  of  Exehmm'sK 
MJCS/Wl  O  and  make  rable  transfers  to  aUp^ts^iS 
Issue  Commerciai  ^ZS 
trX  Trarallers  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  Ste 


aTaXHof  Whi‘?h  \he  i^Vsetting  forth  “That  it  is  the  sense  of'  this  ^  Lengths  of  Black  and 

Colored  D««  SUk,.  Bioh  Hoveltio^  in 

ahttll  ormtiniiP  sxa  tonir  OH  T  fAfil  ahiA  to  nArfnrm  th®  the  4(Wth  anniversary  atT-aaf  onH  -KHiAntofr  rk>toinii<ra  ISSon-iTSA/i  Tvi- 


Our  dosing  Sale  of  Leng^ths  of  Black  and  Credit. 

slored  Dress  Silks,  ’  Bioh  Novelties,  in  BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  (X).,  LONDON. 


NEW  YORK. 


fwn.  t>x4a.  r#-  wTisV^d*  reunfiji ufanuc  ui  iiueui  1  Buiui  uut?ri»u  wiiu 

ELMlBA.-27te  Rcr  Mr.  WhxU-t^  foots  of  satisfaction  in  my  old  age.  But  the  time  which 


shall  continue  as  long  as  I  f^l  able  to  perform  of  the^laiding  Street  and  Evening  Colorings.  Figured  In- 

me^t“ind^Sn,  art  vlry°pfe^n^^^  World’s  Fair  dia  and  China  Silks,  at  about  HalfPrioe, 

the  remembrance  of  them  I  shall  cherish  with  *’  will  nlnn  be  continued. 


party  of  eighteen  (chtefly  Western  New  York  ,,;^e.-The  Rev.  Wellington  J.  White,  a  no-  i  suggested  for  the  r^ignation  to  take  effect,  cOTSt^obtln.^S;7«£iSrfram1^^^^  dO-inch  *  Black"  Hemstitohed^Bordered 

f  ministers)  who  sailed  from  New  York  for  ^jee  of  whose  tragic  death  we  published  last  week  was  from  no  sudden  impulse,  it  bad  long  been  j“&  R^LAMfifte  (SSSta^SL^i^YOTk  *  Veilings,  36  cents  per  yard ;  46-inoh  Black 

Antwerp  on  Feb.  18th  last,  purposing  to  visit  fiineral  services  are  ’noticed  else-  my  mind,  and  I  continue  to  wish  that  that  - - - - ^ - - ! -  _  j  xr  jix 

^lestine.  After  an  interesting  and  profitable  oldest  son  of  Abner  and  Anna  memter\*^a®t  as^loL^SYhav?  anv  Se^^^  *^®4  I  Executed  in  Metal  and  Wood,or  Marble.  Photonapt^’  for-  .  .  •BS.o  li  .  .  * 

jom™,,  without  rerito  .Xiioeut  or  .ickB«,  WMte.  H.  w„  boru  ut  Ronsreterville,  Al.  ”r£ rere  o‘^o*t  “  re” II “!.re”?o?  j.*».L4kB.»o.,.i..CT..T„4  42.moh  Blwk  French  Plaid  VMhng^aO: 

aU  have  now  returned  home.  So  many  of  the  County,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  21,  1851;  moved  to  service  which  you  may  not  have  a  pastor  to  cents  per  yard, 

readers  of  The  Evangelist  were  cognizant  of  Oweco  N  Y  in  1858,  and  united  with  the  perform.  WOODLAWN  CEMETERY.  - 

the  going  out  of  these  brethren,  that  a  brief  PpMhvterian  Church  there  at  the  age  of  •  the  title  of  p^tor-emer-  xrrOOTLAWNStatlon^th  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad. 

-*•  L  \4  AK..;-  Ir4..wre4»rtore<.  u^ii  .4*,4ure4  Fre8®^tenan  Lnuren  mere  ai  me  age  oi  honor  of  service  which  you  thus  declare  W  Office.  No.  20  East  28d  Street. 

Itinerary  of  their  journeymgs  will  prove  ac-  flfxgg-  He  nrenared  for  college  at  the  Owego  has  been  acoentable  to  vou.  and  which  is  con- 


dear  brethren  re-  MEMORIAL  TABLETS  to  be  erected  in  Chnrcbes,  etc. 

Executed  In  Metal  and  Wood,  or  Marble.  PhotORrapbs  for- 
ave  any  strength,  it  warded  on  reqneet.  J.  A  R.  LAkB.W  Carmine  S^New  York. 


Itinerary  of  their  journeymgs  win  prove  ac-  He  prepared  for  college  at  the  Owego  has'Wn  acroptaWe  to  you,  and  which' is  con- 

ceptable,  we  are  sure.  Academy;  entered  Amherst  College  as  a  eluded,  and  you  have  pledged  me,  thus  retired. 

From  Antwerp  they  crossed  the  Continent  to  gophomore  in  1878  graduating  in  1876.  The  d'U’ini?  my  ilfe,  an  annual  Mlary  of  one  thqu- 

Briudisi,  stopping  at  Brussels,  Luzerne,  Milan,  year  he  teught  in  the  State  Normal  dollars.  Although  I  did  not  ask  for  this, 

,  4  T,  •  j-  •  4u  -1  j  4  Ai  loiiowing  year  ue  uxuijui,  m  nuo  ovavc  4U44i44ja4  jjgj.  gygp  suggest  it  to  auv  person.  I  knew  vou 

and  Ancona.  From  Bnndisi  they  smled  to^ex-  gghool  at  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  and  in  the  autumn  too  well  not  to  expect  it.^  Honesty,  therefore. 


the  morning  of  March  28d,  where  arrangements  ”  _  Vj_  ijnswell  d"^  Hitchcock  nreaching  the  oi  to”' umes, jjan  te  secn^  by  mlntotera'for 

...  ^  w  ipi  .1  *  •  V  y®“»  tmcncocx  preacning  me  always  practiced  strict  econwny  in  my  ex-  The  price  to  all  other  persone  Is,  cloth-bound  volumes. 

had  been  made  with  Mr.  Kolla  rloyd  to  lumish  ordination  sermon.  He  was  most  happily  mar-  penses,  1  was  to  that  manner  born;  it  never  did  Wc.:  paper-covered  copies,  25c. 

the  horses  and  tents  and  other  outfit  necessary  e,  1880,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Martin,  at  "“«  .“e  in  days  to  tritatedl“MSuS^‘f.S’5ftte‘1^^^ 

for  a  horseback  trip  of  thirty-seven  days  through  44,„4  4.  efficient  teacher  in  one  of  the  ?®“®-  ®  1**^!®  balance  which  I  now  have  teriee  which  have  Mid  in  full  the  mileage  apportloL 

eK..  W44i,r  T  .re.1  H!x  AuZ  -n/nf  in  Za  ‘“®‘  ““®  *  ^  emcient  leacner  in  one  oi  me  jp  fpye,  pp^j  y^p^  considerate  and  kindly  menu  due  to  the  General  Aeeembly, andtb the SmsIous 

the  Holy  Land.  Six  days  were  spent  m  wd  pp^ic  schools  of  New  York  city.  They  sailed  provision  for  me,  unless  overtaken  by  some-  of  vacant  Churches.  Address 

about  Jerusalem,  tbe  camp  being  pitched  just  g^p  Francisco  Nov.  4  of  the  same  year  as  thing  requiring  extraordinary  expediture,  I  can  StoGUtert  Aven^^Cind^Mti  b 

outside  the  Jaffa  gate.  On  the  evening  of  the  missionaries  to  China  under  appointment  of  the  ®®«  “Y  ^  - 

Passover,  the-party  celebrated  the  Lord’s  Sup-  ixresbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  For  to® tC  end  “  Mav  Ae  l!.?§  summeb  SCHOOL  OF  Christian  philosophy. 

thihg.  e.peci.ll/,jrere„.,hephe,5^re,HU 

jonn  jnarx,  ana  aiier  me  service  loox  a  moon-  Qanton.  Later  they  removed  to  Macao,  where  own  heart,  one  who  will  be  a  great  improve-  Avon-bv-the-Sea,  N.  J.  It  begins  on  Tuesday,  August  4th 

light  walk  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  was  an  until  the  earlv  snring  of  1890  when  ment  on  the  old  one.  and  continues  ten  days.  TOe  Rev.  Dr. Charles  FT^ms, 

.  4  X  *  _ 44  mu  4  X  tney  resiaea  until  me  eariy  sprmg  OI  low,  wnen,  Vnn*  irrerinre  nooto*  xo*  a  t  p'ip'hwii't  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers  of  this  city,  will 

occasion  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  next  week  jmving  spent  ten  years  abroad,  and  labored  with  pastor  yet,  A.  J.  Fennel.  preside  and  dejirer  the  ik^verwy  ^dr  m.  Them- 

HAhrfkYi  BAthlAhpm  ICrt  •  Sfthft.  thft  ftAnH  SUm  ^  s  j  a.  a  Hon.  F.  A.  Johnson  was  appointed  the  com-  nual  sermon  will  be  delivered  by  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  8.  D.  Me- 

HeDron,  neemenem,  max  “»®  oeaa  s>ea,  potable  success,  they  returned  to  America,  pur-  missioner  of  the  church  to*^Stend  the  next  Rector  of  St.  Stephen’e  Cbnrch,  Philadelphia, 

tbe  Jordan,  Jericho,  and  Bethany  were  visited.  of  the  .rreot  eLtLwn  “111-  .  m-  d  ^  .  to  attend  the  next  The  topic  of  the  symposium,  one  of  the  meet  interesting 

_  .  ’  -  ,  1  1/  u  posing  a  year  Of  respite.  Ui  the  great  esteem  mating  ot  Troy  Presbytery  in  furtherance  of  features  of  the  Session  wlU  be  “  Of  all  your  Reasons  for 


H  pTi  ST7*r®“h  y®ar,  Dr.  Roswell  D,  Hitchcock  preaching  the  always  practiced  strict  "econi^y  in  my  ex-  ^e*  W“to“linSI^ 

Mr.  KOiia  rioya  to  lumisn  ordination  sermon.  He  was  most  happily  mar-  penses,  Iwas  to  that  manner  born;  it  never  did  60c^ paper-revered  copies,  25c. 


James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  &  1  1th  STREET. 

y/<»as  yj  wsazzawAOWZ  vuv  XACBU^tVXUUl  V/UUn:il 

in  the  D.  a  A.,  by  forwarding  25c.  per  copy  to  the  under-  ki  t?txr  \er\  ry  ve 

signed.  TOe  price  to  all  other  persons  Is, oloth-bonnd  NEW  YORK. 

MInntes,  91.50;  paper-covered  Minntes,  9l.W. 

The  Reports  of  the  Boards  for  1801,  cloth-bound  in  vol¬ 
umes,  can  be  secured  by  ministers  for  25c.  per  volume.  — - — - - - 

The  price  to  all  other  persone  is,  cloth-hound  volumes, 

ALL  MAKING  MONEY. 


UHITED  STATES 
H ATI  OH  A L  BAKE, 

&  43  WALL  STBEET.  NEW  TOBK. 
(Bank  owns  hnUdlng  41  ft  48 'Wall  SD 


NOTICES. 

MINUTER  AND  BBFOBT8-GBNERAL  ARREMBLY. 

Cloth-bound  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1891 
sn  bei  soured  by  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
1  the  U.  S.  A.,  by  forwarding  25c.  per  copy  to  the  nnder- 
jmed.  Tbe  price  to  all  other  persons  Is,  oloth-bonnd 


€JapUal, 

Surplus, 


SsaofiooL 

SSOOfiOOs. 


Going  north  from  Jerusalem,  Mizpeh,  Gibeon,  ^^ich  the  deceased  was  held,  our  correspon- 1  this  mitter. 
Bethel,  Shiloh,  Jacob’s  Well,  and  Joseph’s  pr.  (Bowles,  elsewhere  writes 

Tomb  were  visited,  and  the  camp  pitched  for  a  .  _  __  _ 

a  uu  4V  «  4  XT  ui  A  •  4  ou  Albany  Presbytery.— The  Four! 

Sabbath  of  rest  near  Nablous,  or  Ancient  Shec-  tho  Ttev  T.  R  ( 


MICHIGAN. 


Albany  Presbytery. — The  Fourth  Church  of 
Albany  has  called  the  Rev.  L.  R.  Groves.  The 


Accepting 'Theism  which  seems  to  you  to  be  tbe  most 
Trustworthy?”  President  Carlisle  of  Wolford  College, 
S.  C..  Professor  Noah  K.  Davis,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  Dr.  Deems  will  lead  in  the  discussion. 


Kalamazoo. — Dr.  Loba  had  crowded  houses  President  Francis  L.  Patton,  of  Princeton  will  present 
yesterday  morning  and  evening  to  hear  his  last  ’*  The  Kantian  Criticisms  of  the  Thelstlc  Proofs.”  Other 


hem.  Sunday  was  a  rainy  day,,  so  the  bless-  churches  of  Hamilton  Union  and  North  ^thle-  sermons  before  leaving  for  Paris.  He  is  to  sail  d?SS5”ldfto?of  ”T^e®Mlt^irt“lteriew  ”  on'^'chrlS^ 
ings  and  curses  were  not  read  on  Mount  Gerizim  hem  have  called  Rev,  D.  J,  Maury,  Jr.,  of  Aug.  20th,  and  is  to  be  accompanied  by  his  tianlte,  a  Revelation  of  Reality ;”  Dr.  w.  W.  McLane,  of 

—,.1  i.n.1  K..* _ :  Eisnerance  wife  and  four  little  daughters.  He  goes  forth  New  Haven,  “The  Scientific  and  Social  Law  of  Survival.” 

and  Mount  Ebal  as  we  had  planned,  but  an  in-  ii^perance.  . VVo  Rev.  Edward  M.  Deems,  of  Hornellsvllle,  N.  Y.,  “The 


vitation  was  accented  from  Rev  Y  Elkarev  SCHAGHTICOKE.— At  a  special  meeting  of  the  soiemu  sense  oi  responsiouiiy  lo  nis  common  Origin  of  Man  ”;  President  John  F. Crowell,  of 

^tation  was  accepteU  irom  Kev.  y.  u-ikfirey.  p^gg^ytery  of  Troy,  Mrljames  Cromie  was  mission  in  the  great  metrojwhs  of  fashion  and  Trinity  Collie.  “The  Economics  of  the  Gospel”;  Rev. 
the  missionary,  to  worship  in  the  Mission  ordained  and  installed  pastor  at  Schaghticoke  ^orldliness.  Just  as  he  closed  his  pastorate  K 

Chapel.  on  July  28th.  the  church  ffiS^Ly®o/p?rSrp&ltem?’‘‘^d^^^ 

The  next  week  brought  the  party  to  Samaria,  AMlTY.^ohn  Turner  has  taken  charge  of  the  jSlv^27th  ’  ^  ®‘*‘®®®  letter.  J,  A.  R.  InAuenre  of  the  ^Ible  on 

Dotham,  Engannim,  Jezreel,  the  Well  of  Harod,  church  at  Amity,  N .  Y .  Hawhar  q^nivna  _  Prof  "ji.  Thelectures  aredellveredatll  A.  M..  and  are  followed 


ordained  and 
on  July  28th. 


Two  canvassers  took  81  snbacriiitlons  the  first  day. 

AlBdavit,  Peter  Paul,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
“Have  not  had  one  objection  to  the  book;  keep  Jackson, 
Mich.,  for  me.”  R.  H.  Johnson,  Kaliunaxoo,  Mich. 

“  78  ordered  In  one  week;  11  In  one  forenoon,  one  canvasser.” 

J.  Deuring  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

8  orders  from  9  calls;  time,  one  hour  and  twenty  minntes. 

J.  W.  Lyon,  Ouelpb,  Ont. 

11  orders  In  2M  hours,  none  of  them  In  cloth. 

P.  A.  Perry,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

HERE  IS  POSITIVE  PROOF 
That  agents  make  money  selling 
‘‘THE  BEST  FIFTY  BOOKS  OF  THE 
GREATEST  AUTHORS.” 

CONDENSED  FOB  BUST  PEOPLE, 

IN  ONE  VOLUBE,  771  PAOES,  46  POBTBAITS. 

Host  liberal  terms  to  canvassers.  ' 

REND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

19th  CENTUBI  BOOK  CONCEBN,  Bafllslo,  N.  T. 


EGYPT  AND  PAIESTINE. 

Cook's  Select  Fall  Party  sails  by  the  Inman  steamer 
“City  of  New  York,”  September  2d.  There  are  a  few 
berths  vacant,  for  which  immediate  application  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

TH08.  COOK  AND  SON. 

281  Broadway,  New  York. 


LOGAN  O.  MUBBAT,  PivMdmt. 

WILLIAM  P.  THOMPSON.  Tie— PWL, 

HKNBT  O.  BOPKXNI.  OMMa— 

Fransacts  a  General  Banking  BnslneM. 


NOW  READY I 

fiOSPEL  BVMNS  Nn.  6, 

-BY- 

IBA  D.  8ANKBT, 

•IAMBS  McGBANAHAN,  GBOBOB  G.  STEBBINS. 
281  ^HYMNS. 

PRICE,  $30  per'  hundred  COPIES. 

Add  6  Cents  per  Copy  if  ordered  by  Mail. 


THE  lOHHCHUBCHCO. 

74  W.  4tli.  St.,  CtaelBBStl. 
It  E.  16th  SL,  New  Terk. 


THE  BI6L0W&  MAIN  CO^ 

76  E.  Mk  St.,  New  Te^. 

SI  BBBdsIph  St.,  Chleags. 


Shunem,  Nain,  Nazareth,  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  _  „44v.  ...»44  o4c  ..404.uvi..,4>»o  4«  „4  u4,,4u.w- 

the  Sea  of  Galilee.  After  a  sail  on  the  sea  and  Som®  three  years  ^o  Mr.  E.  S.  Hayward,  an  gratified  with  the  improvements  just  completed  jute,  admission  U  free ;  to  ot^rs  it  Is  fifty  cents  to  each  in*Minn«5)<Sj^*lN  qSxNxiTiksM^tx'pBMs^as^’ENM'^SJcm 
o  At  o„.i  esteemed  elder  of  St.  Peter’s  Presbyterian  u™  He  writes-  “The  congregation  at  the  lecture,exceptonSundav.- The  payment  of  five  doll^s  sample  rerv  by  mail,  postpaid,  40  cbkts.  For  sale  by  aU 

a  visit  to  the  sites  df  Capernaum  and  Beth-  phnreh  laid  out  a  beautiful  level  tract  of  land  ii®  u  4  -  ^“®  *®®  secures  a  course  ticket  and  membership  for  a  year.  In-  music  dealers,  or  direct  by  PUB.  DEPT.  U.  S.  C.  E.,  60  Brom- 

..id.  th«  tonruox  wo.  •vTt.tin.rekd  T./4.th«r.x<i  ‘“U  ®ui  a  oeauiiiui  icvci  traci  OI  i^unu  Presbyterian  house  of  worship  filled  its  new  eluding  “Christian  Thought,”  containing  the  lectures,  field  St.,  Boston.  Mass, 

saida,  the  journey  was  contmued  northward,  of  some  forty  acr^  taken  from  his  homestead  seating  capacity  last  Sabbath  to  the  utmost.  Avon^y-the-Sea  is  reach^,  ty  the  Pennsylvania,  New 

and  Benias,  or  Caesarea  Philippi,  was  reached  fwm,  into  lots,  wi^  the  all  best  city  accessories.  The  singing  by  the  entire  congregation,  led  by 

«  4.  4  w.  «  •  X  \ianxr  a«iKofon4'.ia1  KiiilFiYncFa  KKiYrn  rum  /•nanAla  o  o  o  o  y  g  , 


Rochbsteb. — A  New  Church  in  Prospect. — 


July  27th.  Modern  Jurisprudence.”  KAI 

Xf4i>i>/M>  QDDTvnc  The  lectuTcs  are  delivered  at  11  A. M.,  and  aro  followed  s. 

HARBOR  SPRINGS  —pro/,  turf  188  Sermon.—  by  discussions,  which  are  generally  r  s  interesting  and 
The  Rev.  E.  F.  Waldo  and  many  others  are  instructive  as  the  lectures.  To  members  of  the  Insti- 


filUlf  CV’fi  latest  and  best.  Christian  Endeavor 
onnivci  O  Edition  or  gospel  hymns  No.  6.  By  Ira 


Sankey,  James  McOranahan,  and  Geo.  C.  Stebblns.  216 
Kes  CHOICEST  NEW  MUSIC,  and  all  the  OLD  pavokites. 
ed  with  great  success  at  the  great  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  Convention 


eluding  “Christian  Thought,”  containing  tbe  lectures. 
Avon^y-the-8«a  is  reached  by  the  Pennsylvania,  New 


EA8TEBN  WASHINGTON  WOMAN'S  CHBI8TIAN 
TEMPEBANCE  UNION. 

Editor  or  Evanobust  :  To  our  Brothers  and  Sisters 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  all  whom  it  may  con¬ 
cern  :  Tbe  shortness  of  crops  and  the  scarcity  of  money 
during  the  last  year  have  maced  our  treasury  in  a  very 

Miss  Jaudon’s  Family  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  348 
helpit^  nand,  Madlaon  Avenue,  will  reopen  October  let.  Classes  for 

jMrsonswhoc^  to  ^come  honorary  mem^rs  of  this  Httle  children.  Pireparation  for  College,  and  for  the 


UNIVERSITY  The  Thirty-Third 

LAW  SCHOOL"orr?.r8“i/^ 

Coolers  LL.B.;  also  ( for  new  graduate  courses,)  LL.M. 
For  catalogues,  showing  reorganizeti  faculty,  address 
PBOF.  1.  F.  BUSSELL, 
Equitable  Building,  120  Broadway,  New  York, 


for  the  next  Sunday.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  Many  sutetantial  buUdings,  with  two  chapels  b  e  j  e  e  ,  j  - - 

,  ,  ..  .  „  for  Christian  worship,  are  already  erected  upon  eastebn  Washington  woman's  chbistian 

and  services  were  held  m  a  fig  grove  near  to  the  plot  thus  made  eligible.  Ana  now  Mr.  £nd  ■  . . . .  .  =  tempebance  union 

camp.  From  Benias  the  course  was  eastward,  Mrs.  Hayward  propose  to  give  a  choice  lot  and  _  „  _  .  _  „  ..  , 

toward  Damascus,  where  three  nights  of  rest  erect  thereon  a  church  edifice  worth  some  a  ■  H  *  in  the^sby^t^  ^d^ alfwhom  it  may  re” 

i.  th,  hotel  two  of  .hoppmg  „d  .  iZtrS  0“°' reK  NfirVOUS  UVSDHDS  3 

.yht.|p,ouy  ohjored.  The  aoitoompmi;  d^hto  who  ^tl,  weot  home  to  h.r  F..  *  "“W  IFJWJJUpWIH  .„re,m.re^5«.,oj^  M. 

place  was  Zebedani,  where  at  ngjinight  a  whirl-  ther’s  house  on  high.  All  they  crave  in  return  ^  ,^^ere  form,  tired  andUnguid,  no  ambition,  sleep  ir-  little  chiidram  ft?^^ 

wind  lifted  four  of  the  tents  and  overturned  is  to  have  some  ^rn^t jmd  regular, no  appetlU^this  was  my  rendition  when  I  began  }7yr  re^uT^f  SL*douL^^^  Harvard  and  Columbia  examinations. 

some  of  the  beds,  much  to  the  discomhture  of  laeniiry  inemseiveB  wiid  ine  nooie  en-  to  take  Hood’s  Sareaparilla.  From  the  very  first  it  seem-  a  member,  send  what  you  cau,  remembering  that  it  takes  m»i 

4,,„  _ _ _  V».»  terpnse.  Already  a  prosperous  Sunday-school  ed  to  be  tb®  dlme<«  and  pennlei  to  make  the  dollars.  We  shall  be  RTUDENTS  IN  POOB  Hi 

the  occupants.  The  tents  were  so  injured  by  some  forty  members,  gathered  by  another  very  thankful  for  whatever  you  mav  send  to  help  for-  Can  pursue  their  studies  at  Del  Norte 

tre  .form,  tret  it  wre  thought  bret  not  to  donomlnation,  »  offered  re  .nrelere  It  to  .  J-u.St-WWlX«t  I  KTeedegS.  SPJtere'tSli.'Slto'SSe 'tSS 

take  them  to  Baalbek,  where  the  next  Sabbath  most  generous  offering  and  tribute  of  love  also,  when  we  see  our  fellow-men  falling  on  every  side,  and  tions  thorough.  Standard  high.  , 

—4.  *4  1.4  44™.  44  4..4..4«,  .^4.4  444...4.1  I-  sud  ought  tO  1)6  eutered  upon  with  all  possible  The  nervous  dyspepsia  has  now  entirely  gone,  my  appe-  we  powerless  to  help  them  for  need  of  funds.  We  ear- 

was  to  be  spent,  so  quarters  were  secured  jn  j;|i_4_™  44,1  rexAtoful  AnnreHation  tlte  Is  excellent,  lean  eat  heartily  without  distress  after  neatly  ask  you  to  heed  our  1  jquest.  Send  all  contribu- 


ALL  THE  ISSUES 

- OF  THB - 

Fresliiteriai  Board  of  Filcatloi  aii 
Saiatli  Sciiool  Tort, 

1331  Che$tniit  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pi.. 

OA.K  J9JP  OBIA-IUXIA  AT 

WARD  &  DRUMMOND’S, 

Til  BBOADWAT.  NEW  TOBK, 

Or  Miy  of  the  DepoBitories  or  Booksellers  repreaentlaR 
the  Board. 

msS  ssmpits  ^  Ptrlmllcsis  fsmtsHtt  m 


the  dime*)  and  pennies  to  make  the  dollars.  We  shall  te 


STUDENTS  IN  POOB  HEALTH 


the  school- rooms  of  the  Preebyterian  Mission. 


diligence  and  grateful  appreciation. 

Statistical.  —  The  Presbyterian  churches  of 


It  was  a  cold,  wet  time,  but  the  missionaries  Rochester  stand  as  follows  as  to  number  of 
did  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  party  com-  members:  Brick,  1,718;  Central,  1,250:  First, 


u'u.s’C  'w la.A’C  X  :du eeca.ea.  was  the  work  greater  and  help  more  needed  than  now, 

when  we  see  our  fellow-men  falling  on  every  side,  and 
The  nervous  dyspepsia  has  now  entirely  gone,  my  appe-  we  powerless  to  help  them  for  need  of  funds.  We  ear- 
tlte  is  excellent,  1  can  eat  heartily  without  distress  after  neatly  ask  you  to  here  our  1  jquest.  Send  all  contribu- 
wards;  I  sleep  well,  and  can  now  go  to  my  work  without  tions  to  Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Berry,  Treasurer  E.  W.  C.  T.  M., 

•WalU  Walla,  Wash. 

Lucy  R.  Behry, 
Jennie  L.  Green. 
Finance  Committee,  Walla  Walla. 


very  thankful  for  wbatEver  you  may  send  to  help  for-  Can  pursue  their  studies  at  Del  Norte  College,  Colorado, 
wara  this  cause  for  God  and  home  and  humanity.  Never  in  tbe  wonderfullv  restorative  climate  of  the  San  Luis 
was  the  work  greater  and  help  more  needed  than  now.  Valley,  add  permanently  regain  their  health.  Instrnc- 


;>  more  needed  than  now.  Valley,  add  permanently  rerain 
falling  on  every  side,  and  tions  thorough.  Standard  high. 
>r  need  of  funds.  We  ear- 


Vlxcit  □?l3*ecl.  Feellxxs 


fortable  On  the  wav  from  Baalbek  to  Beirut  ^li  Peter  s.  520;  Memorial,  406;  Third,  so  frequent  before  I  began  taking  tbe  medicine.  I  rec- 
.  '  .  ,  ,  449  -  North  892  •  Westminster  295  •  Emmanuel  ommend  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  as  the  King  of  Medicines.” 

a  short  visit  with  the  miSBionanes  at  Zahleh  J.  J.  Scully,  President  Seaman's  Union,  256  Catherine 

.  ,  X.  •  4  .  .  207;  t^alvary,  180;  in  all,  5,948,  a  gain  of  sev-  street  Detroit  Mich 

was  very  much  enjoyed.  Beirut  was  reached  gpnj  hundred  over  last  year.  The  increase  of  ’  ’  ' 


on  the  afternoon  of  April  21st.  Eight  of  the  members  in  the  Presbyteiy  has  been,  by  con-  XjiJLlS.e  Cl>  ACCtZX. 

party  remained  at  the  hotel  in  Beirut,  while  the  fession  514,  by  certificate  wl.  The  whole  num-  .  bottles  of  Hood's  Sarsanarllla  for 

rest  went  on  to  Sidon.  A  few  days  spent  in  memters  m  Rochester  Presbytery  now  is  weakness  and  no  appetite.  With  great  pleasure  I  will 

_  .  .  .  ^  ‘***  .  ,  10,656,  a  gam  of  313  over  last  year.  Die  Pres-  say  I  think  it  has  done  me  much  good  because  I  am  now 

l^irut  wftr©  BU.inci6]it  to  impross  ©V6ry  ono  wiih  bytery  is  third  in  point  of  strength  in  tho  ftble  to  eat  like  a  man.”  J.  C.  Chttrchill,  RicliardBoii 
the  good  work  which  our  missionaries  are  doing  Synod  of  New  York.  The  total  Sunday-school  Monmouth,  Ill. 


DlCctzx. 


“I  have  taken  two  bottles  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  for 


Tbe  Fall  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Carlo  is 
to  be  held  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois,  opening  Friday  even¬ 
ing  September  4tb,  at  7:30,  P.  M.  R  C.  Swan,  Stated 
Clerk. 


LEGGAT  BROS. 

CHUPEST  BOOK  8T0BE  IN  TNE  WORLD. 

SECOND-HAND  BELL  WANTED.  ^||  I  I  U  BOOKS,  RARE, 

Should  any  Church  in  the  East  have  a  good  second-  HM II  I  III  N  *  CURRENT, 

hand  bell  to  sell,  at  a  low  figure,  to  a  needy  Western  IWI I  k  !■  I  V  1 1  ON  HAND 

Church.  It  will  confers  favor  by  writing  to  the  Rev.  S.  .  innsnim  ...»  »»»».  --..re 

W.  Pratt,  Campbell,  N.  Y.,  giving  particulars.  LIBRARIES  AMD  BOOKS  BOUGHT, 

July  2l8t,  1891.  _ _ 

-  LIBRARIES  SUPPLIED  CHEAPER  THM» 

I - r - IPASIORS  or  OOaOCTTSBS  ART  BOOK  STORE  IH  THE  WORLD. 

about  to  Build,  Rexodel,  or  DBOO-  „  .a  •  .  .  . 

BATE  chuuchls,  can  obtain  vaiua-  "ommoth  catalogus  furnished  upon  applicalmui. 


MILLION 


there. 

From  Beirut  the  party  sailed  to  Smyrna, 


roll  of  the  Presbytery  is  11,287,  a  gain  of  811 
over  last  year. 


re;rei.,.,c;p™orttew.,rA7to;.;re:  ^  Ssrsapsrilla 

cuTBioa  to  Ephesus,  the  party  began  to  break  tion  in  or  near  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  being  is  the  most  succeesful  building-up  medicine  and  blood 
up.  Five  of  the  younger  members,  with  Dr.  engaged  to  preach  in  the  First  and  Second  porlfier.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood's. 


ni  ll'.i'  I-  tormaUonouuhnrch  building 

TO  COLORADO  via  BURLINGTON  ROUTE.  AJ  by  reading  D'Orsay’s  Band  Hook  on 

Only  One  Night  On  the  Road.  £k  P  ans,  staiaed  Glass, VenlUaUon.and 

Leave  Chicago  at  IKX)  p.M.,  or  St.  Louis  at  8:25  a.m.,  and  AfilEV  I  STEREO^ROIE 
arrive  Denver  6:15  p.m.  the  next  day.  Through  Sleepers,  .1  4.  WPiVVt  Pinmil 

Chair  Cars  and  Dining  Cars.  All  Railways  from  the  .1  •*  oLvliw  rAUIlUW. 

East  connect  with  these  trains  and  with  similar  trains  ijilMBHHMn  This  new  method  ot  Church  Deoo- 

via  Burlington  Route  to  Denver,  leaving  Chicago  at  6:10  K|Hft|||||HBL  ration  is  far  superior  to  Fresco.  The 

P.M..  St.  Louis  at  8:15  p.m..  and  Peoria  at  3:20  P.M.  and  8  ■ — tfiSlISjiAIU&M  colors  are  soft.  rich.  Imnerlshable.  nnilSiro  P  or  J  -re 

P.M.  AU  trains  daily.  Tourist  tickets  are  now  on  sale,  GElS'LlUiJJS  ■  '  nna  proof  against  leaky  i  oofs.  Plans 

and  can  be  had  of  ticket  agents  of  all  roads  and  at  Bur-  for  new  or  the  remodelling  or  decoration  of  old  churches  HOUSES  FARMS 
lington  Route  depots  at  Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis,  furnished.  Handbook  sent  free  to  pastors  and  commit-  wwwfcw.  .  nnmv. 
There  is  no  better  place  than  Colorado  for  those  seeking  tees.  Address  D.ORSAY  A  CO.,  Rooms  68  and  69  Bible  RFML  FSTMTF 
rest  and  pleasure.  House.  New  York.  Refer  to  Editors  of  this  paper.  urenk  is;. 


LEGGAT  BROTHERS,  81  Chambers  St., 

Third  door  west  of  City  Hall  Park.  NEW  YORK. 


On  Hudson  River,  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  ConnectieuX 
and  the  Berkshires. 

E.  8.  MILLS.  JR., 

17  Bast  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  Qlty, 
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Facts  and  Fibres. 

The  electric  light  was  first  obtained  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  in  1843. 

The  pearl  oyster  does  not  produce  any  pearls 
until  it  is  six  or  seven  years  of  age. 

There  are  almost  20,000  homoeopathic  physi¬ 
cians  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

Herr  Krupp,  owner  of  the  great  gun  factories- 
has  an  estimated  income  of  6,000,000  marks 
(fl, 500, 000),  and  is  called  the  richest  man  in 
Prussia.  Baron  Rothschild  comes  next. 

There  are  1,057  authorized  guides  in  the  Ger- 
nAan-Austrian  Alpine  district,  215  of  .whom  have 
passed  through  a  special  course  of  instruction 
for  their  work  and  received  diplomas. 

According  to  statistics  appearing  in  the  Oes- 
terreichische  WochenschrifL  a  large  profmrtion 
of  all  arms  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  regiments 
who  have  received  medals  and  decorations  for 
conspicuous  bravery  on  the  battle  field  are  Jews. 


“THE  SIMIAN  TONGUE.” 

That  animals  can  communicate  impressions  to 
one  another  has  in  all  ages  been  believed  by 
many.  Scientific  demonstration  of  the  fact 
seems,  however,  to  have  awaited  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  phonograph.  In  “The  Literary  Di¬ 
gest”  for  July  18  The  Voice  finds  a  condensation 
of  an  article  in  “The  New  Review”  of  London, 
by  Prof.  R.  L.  Garner,  on  “The  Simian  Tongue.” 
The  writer  caught  the  utterances  of  monkeys 
in  the  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  zoological  gar¬ 
dens  in  a  phonograph,  carefully  noting  the  ob¬ 
ject  to  which  each  utterance  seemed  to  refer. 
Then  he  studied  and  practised  over  these  tones 
until  he  had  become  proficient  in  the  monkey 
dialect.  Returning  to  one  of  the  gardens,  he 
tri^  to  open  a  conversation  with  a  capuchin 
monkey.  He  didn’t  begin  with  any  silly  re¬ 
marks  about  the  weather  or  the  tariff  or  the 
World’s  Fair,  but  uttered  the  word  which, 
strictly  rendered,  meant  “milk,”  or,  liberally 
translated  into  the  Cincinnati  dialect,  might 
mean  “it’s  a  long  time  between  drinks.”  After 
repeating  this  several  times,  the  monkey  re- 

Eeated  the  same  remark,  went  to  the  comer  of 
is  cage,  picked  up  his  little  tin  pan  with  the 
McKinley  tariff  on  it,  brought  it  to  the  bars 
and  set  it  down,  repeating  the  word  again  and 
saying  plainly  by  his  features,  “  I  don’ t  care  if 
I  do.*^  He  drank  what  was  given  him,  and  then 
repeated  the  word  again  several  times.  When 
a  banana  was  held  before  him  he  uttered  the 
word  which  Professor  Garner  had  translated 
“to  eat.”  The  same  word  was  uttered  when  an 
apple  or  a  carrot  or  piece  of  bread  was  held  be¬ 
fore  him.  The  enthusiastic  professor  under¬ 
takes  to  define  the  grammatical  rules  of  the 
newly-discovered  language,  some  of  them  being 
as  follows: 

“1.  The  Simian  tongue  has  about  eight  or 
nine  sounds,  which  may  be  changed  by  modu¬ 
lation  into  three  or  four  times  that  number. 

“2.  They  seem  to  be  half-way  between  a 
whistle  and  a  pure  vocal  sound,  and  have  a 
range  of  four  octaves,  and,  so  far  as  I  have 
tried,  they  all  chord  with  F  sharp. 

“3.  The  sound  used  most  is  very  much  like 
‘  u  ’ — ‘  oo,’  in  ‘  shoot.’ 

•  “The  next  one  is  something  like  ‘  e  ’  in  ‘  be.’ 
So  far  I  find  no  a,  i,  or  o  .  .  . 

“6.  Each  race  or  kind  has  its  own  peculiar 
tongue,  slightly  shaded  into  dialects,  and  the 
radical  or  cardinal  sounds  do  not  have  the  same 
meanings  in  all  tongues. 

“7.  The  words  are  monosyllabic,  ambiguous, 
and  collective,  having  no  negative  terms  except 
resentment. 

“8.  The  phonic  character  of  their  speech  is 
very  much  the  same  as  that  of  children  in  their 
early  efforts  to  talk,  except  as  regards  the  pitch. 

“9.  Their  language  seems  to  obey  the  same 
laws  of  change  and  growth  as  human  speech. 

“10.  When  caged  together  one  monkey  will 
learn  to  understand  the  language  of  another 
kind,  but  does  not  try  to  speak  it.  His  replies 
are  in  his  own  vernacular.” 

One  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  professor 
is  that  monkeys  reason  and  think,  the  process 
differing  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind,  from  the 
same  process  in  the  mind  of  man.  There  is  a 
new  field  opening  up,  in  all  this,  for  compara¬ 
tive  philology.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  trac¬ 
ing  the  kinship  of  races  of  men  than  the  study 
of  their  languages.  Why  not,  now,  the  kinship 
of  animal  tribes  ?  And  why  not,  also,  test  the 
theories  of  Darwin  by  means  of  the  phonograph? 


DON’T  YOU  KNOW  SUCH  A  BOY? 

Somebody’s  brother  writes  to  me,  “  Why  don’ t 
you  write  a  talk  to  boys?”  And  I  sat  and 
thought  a  little  bit  and  concluded  that  I  would 
let  the  girls  do  that,  but  that  I  would  say  just 
a  little  word  for  somebody’s  brother.  He  is 
awkward ;  he  is  tall  enough  for  twenty-one  and 
he  is  only  eighteen ;  he  is  as  shy  as  a  violet  in 
the  woods;  he  wants  to  do  the  kindly  and  gen¬ 
erous  act  and  he  is  ashamed  to.  Now  that  is 
the  great  use  of  girls  in  the  world.  It  is  to 
take  hold  of  this  boy,  your  brother  or  mine, 
make  him  understand  that  he  is  a  welcome  vis¬ 
itor,  convince  him  that  his  height  is  desirable, 
talk  to  him  about  things  he  understands  and 
which  he  can  teach  you  about,  and  let  him  see 
by  your  appreciation  of  his  acts  of  kindness 
that  they  are  manly  and  honorable.  The  young 
man  who,  like  the  funny  little  ostrich,  knows 
it  all,  is  rather  apt  to  know  things  he  ought 
not  to,  and  to  cultivate  acquaintance  with  a 
wrong  kind  of  sister,  not  yours  or  mine.  But 
my  tall  boy,  my  shy  boy,  my  honest  boy,  who 
is  real  and  true,  but  who  wants  a  word  of  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  pretty,  bright  girl  who, 
in  her  cotton  frock,  looks  like  an  angel  to  him, 
is  the  one  I  want  you  to  learn  to  appreciate. 
Don’ t  laugh  at  him  if  he  is  a  little  awkward ; 
help  him  over  the  stumbling-blocks  called  eti¬ 
quette;  be  interested  in  the  engineering,  the 
science,  or  the  trade  which  may  occupy  him ; 
and  some  day,  my  Cinderella,  you  will  wake  up 
to' find  that  the  boy  has  disappeared,  that  be¬ 
fore  you  is  standing  a  man  offering  you  his 
name  and  his  love,  and  that  he  will  say  to  you 
in  years  to  come,  as  many  a  man  does  say, 
“  "What  I  am  that  is  good,  my  wife  has  made 
me,”  and  no  woman  can  have  anything  better 
than  this  said  about  her.— Ladies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal. 

THE  SUNSHINE  OF  SMILES. 

There  is  one  kind  of  sunshine  which  it  is 
needful  to  bring  into  every  home,  and  that  is 
the  sunshine  of  smiles.  Next  to  the  sunlight 
and  warmth  of  heaven  is  that  of  a  cheerful 
face.  No  one  can  long  withstand  its  infiuence; 
no  one  can  mistake  it.  A  bright  eye,  an  un¬ 
clouded  brow,  a  sunny  smile,  a  loving  word- 
all  tell  of  the  peace  and  joy  that  dwell  within. 
Onu  glance  at  such  a  face  has  lifted  the  mists 
and  shadows  from  many  a  heavy  heart,  and 
scattered  the  fogs  from  many  a  burdened  spirit. 
A  host  of  evil  spirits  may  lurk  around  the 
door,  but  they  will  never  enter  and  abide  where 
a  face  of  sunshine  dwells.  They  will  hasten 
away  as  ice  melts  when  the  sun  rises;  they 
will  fiee  as  mists  before  the  light  of  day.  A 
bright,  warm,  cheerful  face  inside  the  home 
will  drive  away  gloom  and  reuder  it  impossible 
for  it  to  exist.  The  germs  of  disease,  which 
may  lurk  at  times  in  the  most  elegantly  fur¬ 
nished  room  if  kept  dark,  will  vanish  away  be¬ 
fore  the  bright  and  cheery  sunlight.  Open, 
therefore,  the  windows  of  your  heart  and  let 
the  sunshine  in.  God  sends  it  down  to’bright- 
en,  purify  and  bless  the  home  and  the  world; 
but  many,  alas !  bar  it  out  with  the  blinds  of 
bad  temper  and  the  curtains  of  a  sour  spirit. 
Let  it  be  your  study  to  avoid  this  mistake. 
One  of  the  best  investments  you  can  make  is 
to  arrange  to  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  sunshine; 
you  are  sure  to  need  it,  however  large  may  be 
the  quantity  you  can  secure. 

Make,  therefore,  your  home  bright  and  sunny, 
and  the  children  will  love  it.  If  mother  is  cross 
and  nervous,  or  out  of  spirits,  the  baby  will  be 
restless  and  fretful ;  but  if  mother  is  sunny  and 
bright,  the  children  will  be  sure  to  reflect  it 
back,  and  prove  how  true  it  is  that  -r 

“  Mother’s  eyes  are  baby’s  skies.’*  * 

— The  'Quiver. 


A  FURTHER  WORD  OF  TRIBUTE. 

Two  months  have  passed  away  since  the  death 
of  our  dear  pastor.  Dr.  Henry  'Van  Dyke.  'We 
think  of  it  now  as  a  lieautiful  translation ;  at 
first  the  shock  and  the  grief  were  too  great  for 
anything  but  silence  and  trusting  to  our  Fa¬ 
ther’s. love,  but  each  day  brings  healing  to  our 
sorrow  in  trying  to  do  without  his  wise  coun¬ 
sel,  his  loving,  tender  association,  and  more 
than  all,  his  wonderful  teaching  of  God’s  Word. 
He  was  the  tower  of  strength  to  his  people. 
The  old  members  of  his  charge  loved  him,  and 
hung  upon  the  words  of  his  mouth;  the  chil¬ 
dren  trusted  him  gladly  with  their  little  joys 
and  sorrows,  and  those  in  middle  life  enjoyed 
his  presence  as  a  father  and  friend.  A  better, 
more  loving  pastor,  we  shall  never  know.  On 
Sunday  mornings,  as  he  ascended  the  steps  of 
the  pulpit  in  the  dignified,  graceful  way  pecu¬ 
liar  to  himself,  his  searching  glance  over  the 
congregation  soon  discerned  the  vacant  place  in 
the  pew,  and  on  Monday  morning  his  busy  hand 
was  upon  that  door  -  bell,  especially  if  the 
absent  one  was  old  or  poor,  to  know  if  a  pastor’s 
prayer  and  counsel  was  desired.  The  world 
knew  li'^tle  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke’s  devotion  to  his 
people  r  ad  his  self  ■  abnegation  where  their 
welfare  was  concerned.  The  societies  and 
associatims  of  his  church  were  his  precious 
care,  an  1  he  hastened  from  other  pleasures  and 
duties  lo  the  lecture- room  on  all  days  of  the 
week,  that  he  might  be  on  time  to  open  these 
meetings  with  prayer,  to  give  each  member  a 
hearty  grasp  of  his  hand,  and  bid  them  god¬ 
speed.  Shall  we  ever  forget  the  last  year  of  our 
pastor’s  life?  His  activity,  his  joy  and  pleasure 
in  being  with  us,  and  his  earnestness  that  all 
might  know  the  love  and  power  of  Christ  Jesus. 
He  seemed  dearer  to  us  each  day  as  his  time 
•drew  near,  but  he  attributed  this  to  the  fact  of 
his  going  to  his  professorship  before  long,  and 
that  not  -far  away,  little  dreaming  that  our 
hlessing  was  brightening  before  its  flight.  But 
God  had  another  plan.  In  a  few  moments,  a 
shorter  time  than  is  required  to  write  of  it, 
this  great  prop  on  which  we  leaned,  was  taken 
from  us.  “He  was  not,  for  God  took  him.” 
And  now,  that  the  shock  of  his  going  is  over, 
and  the  night  of  weeping  is  passed,  we  rejoice 
that  his  prayer  was  answered,  that  days  of 
pain  and  nights  of  weariness  were  not  appoint¬ 
ed  to  him,  not  even  time  permitted  to  “wrap 
the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him.”  “He  was 
parted  from  them  and  carried  into  heaven,  ”  and 
that  was  all. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  next  day  we  bent 
ever  the  face  that  had  been  a  written  page  to 
ns  for  many  a  year,  and  it  was  almost  trans¬ 
figured,  so  calm,  so  sweet,  so  restful,  but  our 
dear  pastor  still.  The  curves  around  the  silent 
lips  formed  themselves  into  a  smile  of  glad¬ 
ness  at  the  command  of  his  Lord  to  “  Come  up 
higher.”  We  left  a  kiss  and  a  tear  on  that 
peaceful  brow  until  we  meet  where  perfect  love 
is  “sweeter  than  rest.”  On  our  way  home,  the 
words  of  a  sermon  from  him  two  weeks  before 
upon  the  text  “Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my 
(people,  ”  came  as  a  message  from  him,  remind- 
ang  us  that  “  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand 
forever,”  and  that  he  has  passed  into  the  home 
where  pastor  and  people  are  never  more  parted. 
Those  of  us  who  were  honored  with  inter¬ 
course  with  Dr.  Van  Dyke  the  last  week  of  his 
life,  look  back  upon  it  as  prophetic,  and  cherish 
•every  moment  of  it.  On  Friday  afternoon,  after 
the  adjournment  of  Presbytery  that  met  to  dis- 
«olve  his  relation  to  his  church,  he  came  into 
eur  home  (very  near  the  church),  and  throwing 
himself  upon  the  sofa  said,  “I  have  just  come 
comfort  from  some  of  my  dear  people; 
they  have  divorced  me  from  my  church,  and 
now  I  am  nobody’s  pastor.  I  have  no  church. 
I  am  neither  pastor  nor  professor;  I  did  not 
know  it  would  be  so  hard.”  And  this  great 
strong  man  wept  like  a  woman.  After  a  few 
moments  he  continued,  “I  have  been  so  used  to 
abuse  all  my  life,  that  it  breaks  my  heart  to 
hear  people  tell  me  how  they  love  me,  as  they 
did  this  afternoon.  I  wish  they  had  abused  me 
soundly  instead  of  burying  me  I”  And  then, 
in  his  own  quick  way,  he  raised  himself  from  the 
sofa,  was  silent  a  little  while,  and  said,  “Oh, 
I  wish  I  could  die  in  my  pulpit ;  this  wrench 
will  almost  kill  me.”  Some  one  suggested  the 
shock  this  would  be  to  the  congregation,  when 
our  dear  pastor  wiih  these  wonderful  eyes  that 
at  one  moment  flashed  with  indignation  at  a 
supposed  wrong,  and  in  another  melted  into 
the  tenderness  of  a  little  child,  said,  “Well, 
that  would  be  ratber  hard,  but  I  want  to  go 
like  that,”  popping  his  thumb  and  finger  to¬ 
gether. 

On  a  table  near  by  he  saw  a  copy  of  his 
tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  Crosby ;  taking  it  into  his 
hand,  he  read  the  poem  by  Tennyson  quoted  in 
its  conclusion,  beginning  with  “Sunset  and 
evening  star,”  and  placing  his  hand  over  his 
heart,  said,  “Now  listen.” 

*  For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  time  and  place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  meet  my  pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar.’ 

“Isn’t  it  exquisite  ?  It  takes  right  hold  of 
me.”  He  closed  his  eyes  and  was  silent  for  a 
#ew  moments,  and  then  spoke.  “Do  you  know 
Dr.  Bethune’s  beautiful  hymn, 

‘It  is  not  death  to  die  ?’ 

“It  is  one  of  my  favorites,  and  I  wish  it  sung 
at  my  funeral.”  Opening  his  eyes,  and  in  his 
characteristic  way  he  said,  “  You  know  I  do  not 
care,  only  so  far  as  decency  is  concerned 
whether  there  shall  be  a  funeral,  or  what 
becomes  of  this  old  body,  when  I  am  done  with 
it.  It  is  the  way  a  man  has  lived,  and  not  how 
he  died  and  was  buried.” 

Yes,  it  was  the  living  of  our  dear  pastor  that 
we  are  bound  to  remember.  “He  was  a  living 
epistle,  known  and  read  of  all  men.”  “Mark 
the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright;  for 
the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.”  We  shall  never 
know  his  like  again.  One  Who  Loves  Him. 


®hc  Cl)ilbrcu  at  Qomc. 
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THE  DEBUTAN’TE. 

Clear  eyes,  that  look  out  on  an  undimmed  earth 
In  trusting  wonder,  as  the  fawn,  that  stands 
Gazing  from  woodland  covert  on  fair  lands. 

When  morn  makes  all  things  new ;  fresh  lips,  where  mirth 

Shows  in  pure  laughter— there  no  sense  of  dearth 
Has  made,  sad  curves ;  white  brow  ’noath  sunny  bands 
Of  hair;  slight  form  that  flower-like  expands; 
Heart-beat  scarce  felt— not  yet  is  sweet  love’s  birth. 

Child,  thou  shalt  have  thine  hour  of  eager  joy. 

The  dew  is  fragrant,  eventide  is  far ; 

The  doubts  that  chill,  the  sorrows  that  destroy. 

From  thee  are  distant  as  yon  midnight  star. 
VNliite-robed,  white-souled.  to  thine  untroubled  sight 
This  round,  dull  world  smiles,  kingdom  of  delight. 

•  Euzabbth  Worthington  Fibre. 
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THE  FIRST  BRICK. 

Rev.  Rdward  A.  Rand. 

Rap,  rap,  rap  I 

It  was  the  hammer  of  Trounser,  the  mason, 
making  all  this  noise.  He  had  just  started  to 
cut  in  Squire  Manson’s  cellar  wall  a  hole  for 
another  window. 

John  Davis  was  planting  potatoes  in  the 
Squire’s  garden- patch  near  by.  Suddenly  a 
boy’s  voice  rang  out,  “John!  John!” 

The  potato  planter  looked  up.  He  saw  Bill 
Mahoney  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  and 
Bill  was  now  beckoning. 

“  What  do  you  want.  Bill  ?” 

“Want  to  speak  to  you,  just  a  monient,  John.” 

Trounser,  the  mason,  glanced  at  the  two  boys, 
and  murmured,  “Bill  seems  to  be  urging  John 
pretty  hard  to  do  something,  and  I  judge  that 
John  don’t  want  to  do  it,” 

The  two  boys  continued  this  interview  some 
time.  Bill  evidently  pressing  some  point  and 
John  holding  back. 

“Well,”  remarked  Trounser,  the  mason,  giv¬ 
ing  his  hammer  a  bit  of  a  rest,  “  it  took  some 
time  to  put  that  thing  through,  John  ”  ' 

“Or  rather  to  not  put  it  through,  sir.” 

“  Oh,  that  so  ?  What  did  he  want  ?” 

“  He  wanted  me  to  go  over  to  his  barn.  Some 
other  fellows  were  there,  he  said.” 

“Oh,  to  have  a  nice  leetle  toime,  I  s’ pose?” 

“Undoubtedly,” 

“  It  is  my  opinion  that  they  will  have  a  pretty 
noisy  time  before  they  get  through.  I  saw  a 
boy  going  into  the  Mahoney  barn  and  he  had  a 
pail  of  ale  in  his  hand.  Don’t  like  that  one  bit. 
But  he  did  not  get  you  ?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“He  worked  pretty  hard.” 

Rap,  rap,  rap! 

“Well,”  thought  John,  “he  has  been  asking 
me  a  number  of  questions.  Guess  I  will  put 
some  to  him.” 

John  cleared  his  throat. 

“  Ahem !  What  are  you  doing  ?” 

“Oh,  I  am  going  to  make  daylight  shine 
through  here.  Squire  wants  a  window.  That 
first  brick  was  tough.  It  is  the  first  brick  that 
always  comes  hard.  Go  right  along  and  take 
down  a  whole  wall  after  that.” 

Rap,  rap,  rap! 

“Bill  didn’t  get  you.  He  tried  hard,  but  he 
is  in  the  barn  without  you.  ,  First  brick  comes 
hard.  Take  it  out,  and  breaking  down  a  wall 
js  easier  then.  My,  if  he  don’t  want  you  again. 
There  he  is. 

“John,  John!”  Bill  was  shouting. 

He  had  now  boldly  ventured  inside  the  hedge, 
seized  John,  and  led  him  away. 

“A  moth  going  into  the  candle- flame, ”  mur¬ 
mured  Trounser,  eagerly  watching  everything, 
and  wondering  how  it  would  all  come  out. 

Bill  led  John  to  the  door  of  the  bam. 

“Gome  in!”  shouted  a  chorus  of  young  voices. 

John  was  pullled  and  urged,  drawn  and  almost 
dragged  through  the  barn  door,  still  he  did  not 
enter  the  building;  he  stubbornly  refused. 
Slowly,  alone,  he  finally  walked  back  to  the 
potato- patch. 

“  That  brick  came  hard,  ”  muttered  Trounser. 

Rap,  rap,  rap! 

Soon  John’s  planting  was  all  over.  “Got 
through  ?”  asked  Trounser. 

“Oh,  dear,  yes.  I  wanted  a  larger  job.” 

John  needed  the  money  less  for  himself  than 
for  the  mother  at  home  weary  and  sick. 

“  Well,  ”  said  Trounser,  slowly,  deliberately, 
“I  will  give  you  a  job,  I  have  been  round  here 
working  three  days,  and  the  Squire  expects  me 
to  clear  it  up.  I’ve  got  to  leave  for  another 
little  matter,  and  if  you’ll  stay  and  do  the 
clearing,  you  shall  have  a  half  dollar.” 

“Oh,  I  will  gladly  stay,”  said  John. 

“I’ll  meet  you  at  half  after  five  down  at  the 
comer  by  Smith’s.” 

The  two  met,  and  a  half  dollar  went  from 
Trounser’ s  leather  pocketbook  into  John’s  eager 
hands. 

“That  will  buy  something  for  mother,”  was 
John’s  welcome  thought. 

“Who,  who  is  coming?”  asked  Trounser. 

“Somebody  in  trouble  plain  as  day.” 

“There  are  two  somebodies,”  added  John. 

“Guess  each  one  wishes  he  was  a  nobody.” 

A  policeman  was  walking  along  hurriedly, 
and  he  was  hurrying  also  two  scared-looking 
boys.  He  strode  off  between  them,  gripping 
each  boy  by  the  arm.  Trounser  nodded  to  the 
policeman,  and  the  policeman  nodded  to  Troun¬ 
ser.  John  also  recognized  the  boys  and  bowed, 
but  they  did  not  seem  to  care  for  notice.  They 
stared  right  ahead.  Earth  did  not  appear  to 
have  any  pleasures  for  them  now. 

»  “Oh,”  said  Trounser  to  John  as  this  dismal 
procession  passed  by  them,  “wasn’t  one  of  the 
boys  the  chap  that  came  for  you  and  tried  to 
coax  you  off  to  that  barn  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.  It  was  Bill  Maboney,  and  the 
other  was  Tim  Pritchett.  They  have  been  over 
in  that  barn.” 

“Indeed!  Well,  I  am  not  surprised.  I  saw  a 
pail  of  ale  going  in,  and  it  is  not  surprising  if^a 
policeman  should  be  seen  walking  out.” 

I  “That  was  about  the  way  of  it.  I  could  hear 
I  the  boys  in  the  barn  while  I  was  planting.  They 
grew  noisy,  got  a  -  quarreling,  and  I  saw  a 
policeman  going  by,  and — he  did  the  rest." 

“Well,  you  are  glad  you  did  not  go  with 
them  ?” 

“Of  course  I  am,  sir.” 

“Well,  don’t  forget,”  said  Trounser  kindly, 
laying  a  hand  on  the  boy’s  shoulder.  “They 
had  hard  work  inducing  you,  1  could  see  that 
As  I  said  there,  when  I  was  a- hammering  on 
that  cellar  wall,  ‘It  is  the  first  brick  that 
always  comes  hard.’  After  that,  one  can  go 
right  along  and  take  down  a  whole  wall  pretty 
quick.  I  was  some  time  cutting  out  of  the  wall 
my  first  brick.  After  that  it  was  easy.  I  could 
have  got  the  whole  wall  down  then.  Bill  found 
it  hard  to  get  the  first  brick  out.  You  resisted 
him  right  there.  My,  if  he  had  got  out  that 
brick,  you  might” — 

“Might  have  been  walking  off  with  that 
policeman.” 

“That  is  it!  Look  out  for  the  beginnings  of 
evil.” 

After  that,  whenever  John  heard  a  mason’s 
hammer  rapping  away,  he  would  also  catch 
Trounser’ s  voice  saying,  “It  is  the  first  brick 
that  always  comes  hard,  John!  Look  out  for 
the  beginnings  of  evil!” — Zion’s  Herald. 

“  Willie,  ”  said  the  visitor,  “  what  is  your  am¬ 
bition?”  “I’d  like,”  said  the  boy,  putting  down 
his  yellow-covered  story  book  of  the  plains,  “  to 
have  people  tremble  like  leaves  at  the  mere 
mention  of  my  name.” — Harper’s  Young  People. 


The  only  direct  roote  to  the  CstskUl  Monntslns  U  rut.  the 
Ulster  and  Delaware  R.  R.,  paasengers  landed  on  same  ele¬ 
vation  as  hotels.  The  new  line  for  Cooperstown  via.  U.  &  D. 
R.  R.  to  BloomvUle  and  Tall]  Ho  Cocu:h  from  there  to  West 
Davenport  connecting  with  trains  on  Cooperstovm  Charlotte 
Valley  R.  R.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  dellghtfol  trips  one  coold 
Imagine.  For  copy  of  summer  hook  send  six  cents  In  postage 
stamps  to  N.  A.  SIMS.  Oen’l.  Passenger  Agent,  Rondont,  N.  Y. 


STONY  CLOVE  AND  CATSKILL  MOUIU 
RALLBOAD. 

Take  this  road  in  conjunction  with  the  Ulster  s 
aware  for  LanesvHle,  Edjgewood,  Kaatersklll  Ji 
Tanneisvlll&  Haines  Falls,  Laurel  House,  Kaa 
Hotel,  Old  Mountain  House,  Hunter,  Windham,  ] 
ville  Jtwett and  Lexington.  Through  ticketsN. 
H.  B  h,  R..  or  West  Rhore.  or  bv  Hrason  River  E 


It’s  worth  while  to  keep 
the  oil  fount  of  a  lamp  as 
cool  as  possible.  The  less 
heat,  the  less  explosive  gas 
generated,  and  the  less  smell 
from  the  heated  oil.  The 
Daylight  burner,  made  in 
two  pieces,  between  which 
air  circulates  freely,  keeps 
the  fount  cooler  than  that 
of  any  other  lamp. 

Send  for  our  ABC  TT 
book  on  Lamps.  I  ^ 

Craighead  &  Kintz  I  ffl  fl 

Co.,  33  Barclay  St.,J_^CLXXX  XX* 


Baron  Liebig 

The  great  chemist  pronounced  the  u 
known  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of  B« 
made  of  the  flnest  River  Platte  cattle,  inflni 
ly  superior  in  flavor  and  quality  to  any  mi 
of  cattle  grown  in  Europe  or  elsewhere, 
authorized  the  use  of 

HIs  M  tiM 

well  known  trade  mari 

signature  w  of 
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For  Delicious 
Beef  Tea. 


For  Improved  i 
Economic  Ccoki 


FOREIGN. 

Better  Days  for  Egypt.— It  is  pleasing  to 
learn  that  Egypt  continues  to  prosper.  The 
British  Commissioner’s  report  to  parliament 
shows  that  while  in  1883  insolvency  was  immi¬ 
nent ;  now  a  financial  equilibrium  has  been  se¬ 
cure,  the  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenses  for 
1890  having  been  £600,000,  while  the  reserve 
fund  amounts  to  £1,745,000.  While  few  direct 
taxes  have  been  abolished,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
French,  the  condition  of  the  fellaheen  has 
greatly  improved.  They  are  no  longer  subjected 
to  the  slavery  of  the  corvee,  that  system  “of 
forced,  unpaid,  and  unfed  labor  by  which  the 
irrigation  works  of  the  country  were  maintain¬ 
ed.”  The  use  of  the  kourbash  has  been  prohib¬ 
ited,  and  with  the  lash  has  passed  away  “a 
whole  system  of  brutality  and  physical  intimi¬ 
dation.”  There  has  been  a  distinct  diminution 
of  administrative  corruption,  the  enemy  of  all 
genuine  progress  in  a  country  where  hitherto 
bribes  were  unblushingly  exacted  by  every  offi¬ 
cial,  high  or  low.  A  reform  of  the  judicial  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  instituted  in  smte  of  the  deter¬ 
mined  opposition  of  many  Egyptians  of  the 
highest  rank,  which  promises  to  be  far, reaching 
in  its  beneficial  effects.  The  French  are  still 
eager  to  compel  the  British  to  leave  Egypt,  but 
all  other  powers  are  more  than  willing  that 
matters  continue  as  they  are. 

Central  Alaska. — According  to  a  report  sent 
from  that  region  by  a  party  of  explorers,  Alaska 
is  not  all  snow-covered,  sterile,  and  repellant. 
They  tell  of  discovering  there  an  immense  val¬ 
ley,  stretching  away  in  all  directions,  and 
thickly  covered  with  luxuriant  grasses.  There 
are  fine  pasture  lands,  in  which  the  horses  of 
the  expedition  enjoyed  the  timothy,  blue-top, 
and  bunch  grass.  There  are  wild  fruits  in 
abundance,  and  there  are  streams  and  lakes 
well  stocked  with  fish.  There  are  also  minerals 
awaiting  the  mine.rs,  besides  other  resources 
awaiting  development.  In  short,  according  to 
Explorer  Glave,  who  was  near  Neska-ta-Heln 
on  the  10th  of  last  month.  Central  Alaska  is  a 
“splendid  country.”  It  is  hard  travelling,  how¬ 
ever,  to  get  there.  There  are  no  railroad  lines 
on  the  land,  no  steamboats  on  the  rivers  or 
lakes.  The  explorers,  while  on  their  way  to  the 
inviting  valley  which  they  discovered,  had  to 
get  over  rugged  and  snow-clad  mountains,  to 
cross  bogs,  and  to  encounter  many  dangers. 
But  there  need  be  no  doubt  that  the  American 
pioneer  will  get  there  somehow  in  course  of 
time.  'When  he  gets  there  he  will  look  around 
for  the  resources,  and  then  proceed  to  develop 
those  of  them  that  promise  to  pan  out  well. 

Gladstone’s  Worthy  Son.— Writing  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone,  the  London  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  says: 
“His  nature  was  essentially  modest  and  retiring. 
He  almost  studiously  concealed  what  was  in 
him,  and  habitually  did  himself  much  less  than 
justice.  He  had  no  rhetorical  gifts,  and  his  ut¬ 
terance  was  naturally  guarded  and  deliberate. 
These  facts  tended  to  obscure  his  powers. 
Quicker  and  louder  men  talked,  and  it  was  only 
those  that  knew  him  well  or  took  the  trouble 
to  pierce  beneath  the  surface  who  formed  any 
notion  of  his  real  capacity.  His  judgment  was 
extremely  sound.  In  all  the  pr  ictical  affairs  of 
life  he  was  a  most  sagacious  counselor.  He 
wrote  an  excellent  style,  polished  and  pointed; 
his  classical  ariinireinents  were  considerable,  as 
his  ‘First  in  Moderaiians’  proved.  He  inherited 
his  father’s  love  of  Dante,  and  he  taught  him¬ 
self  German  in  the  library  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  the  days  when,  as  a  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  he  was  in  constant  attendance  there 
in  order  to  ‘keep  a  House.’  But  his  most 
marked  talent  was  for  music.  He  was  pro¬ 
foundly  versed  in  the  theory  of  the  art,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  its  great 
masters.  His  musical  taste  was  critical  and 
exacting,  and  he  plaved  admirably  on  the  organ. 
He  cared  very  little  for  society;  his  instincts 
were  domestic  and  studious  rather  than  social. 
He  loved  the  country  and  ail  its  pursuits.  In 
person  he  was  tall  and  strongly  ouilt,  and  in 
early  life  had  iK-en  a  formidaide  football  player. 
His  health  remaiued  v]gorou^  and  his  habits  ac¬ 
tive  until  just  three  years  ago,  when  symptoms 
of  mysterious  illness  first  showed  themselves. 
These  gradually  developed  into  partial  paralysis, 
and  the  operation  performed  was  urged  by  fhe 
doctors  as  offering  the  only  chance  of  recovery. 
Death  came  as  a  merciful  release,  and  gently 
closed  a  life  of  simple  and  stainless  goodness.” 


MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 


Capital  Subscribed . . . *2,000,000  Ot 

Paid  In  (cash) .  1,000,000  Ot 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits .  396,71*  M 

Assets . 11,168,686  04 

This  Company  sollelts  correspondence  about  aU 
first-class  iuTesiments. 

Buys  and  negotiates  Municipal,  Railroad,  Water, 
Industrial,  and  Irrigation  Bonds. 

Issues  Its  Debentures  and  negotiates  mortgage 
loans. 

CHARLES  N.  FOWLER,  President. 

CHAS.  BENJ.  WILKINSON.  Vice-President. 

B.  P.  SHAWHAN,  Sec’y  and  Treaa. 

OFFICKS: 

New  York :  206  Broadway.  I  London,  England. 
Philadelphia :  4th  &  Chestnut.  Berlin,  Germany. 
Boston :  117  Devonshire  Street.  I  Kansas  City,  MusonrL 


The  Question  of 
Safety 

4  f  comes  first  with  prudent 
^  ^  investors.  Next,  profit. 
J  j  We  sQx\d,free,  a  little  book 
%  r  on  “Safe  Investments,” 
which  will  be  of  value  to 
you. 

The  Provident 

'  I  '  l'  /X  3#  Bromfield  St. 

X  A  LiOL  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  mention  Ths  Evanoblibt. 


A  HAPPY  IDEA. 

An  article  entitled  “A  Happy  Idea,”  in  Har¬ 
per’  B  Bazar,  is  very  suggestive  to  young  people 
who  are  going  to  far  away  countries.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

“Some  one  the  other  day  thought  of  this 
about  a  calendar:  A  daughter  was  to  go  away, 
to  be  gone  a  long  time,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
earth.  So  the  mother,  thinking  to  bring  her 
good  cheer,  bought  a  calendar.  Now  the 
ordinary  calendar  differs  little  from  its  fellow, 
except  happily  now  and  then  in  the  way  of 
quo’ted  phrase,  or  blithsome  child,  or  may  be 
decorative  fruit  and-  flower.  More  than  that, 
no  ordinary  calendar  seems  an  individual’s  very 
own.  As  how  could  it  with  its  counterpart  on 
anybody’s  desk,  and  its  mates  all  manufactured 
by  the  dozen?  But  this  calendar  this  mother 
made  could  be  duplicated  by  no  one,  for  this  is 
what  she  did :  Below  the  date  on  each  leaf  there 
was  a  blank  space.  She  therefore  took  the 
calendar  apart,  sending  its  three  hundred  and 
sixty- five  leaves  to  as  many  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives,  asking  each  to  write  some  sort  of  saluta¬ 
tion  on  this  blank  space  below  the  date.  When 
these  were  returned,  they  were  bound  together 
again,  and  the  calendar  was  given  to  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  been  done. 
She  was  made  to  promise,  however,  to  tear  off 
no  leaf  until  tlie  day  had  dawned  when  the 
leaf  was  due.  'What  a  source  of  delight  such  a 
calendar  would  be  to  an  exile  from  home,  pjtn 
easily  be  imagined.  Every  day  a  different  greet¬ 
ing  from  a  different  hand.  Every  day  a  new 
surprise,  and  never  to  know  tilt  the  morrow 
what  friend  was  to  send  a  word  of  good  cheer. 
The  one  addition  this  mother  might  make  on 
another  calendar  of  its  kind,  would  be  to  ask 
each  friend  to  keep  a  record  of  the  date  when 
the  greeting,  as  it  were,  fell  due,  then  to  re¬ 
member  greeting  and  date,  so  that  when  the 
exile  read  it  in  one  of  these  far-away  countries, 
she  and  her  friends  at  borne  might,  for  a 
moment  at  least,  stand  consciously  face  to 
face.  _ 

.  THE  DUCK  AND  THE  FOX. 

Father  Mathew,  the  temperance  apostle  of 
Ireland,  used  to  tell  the  following  story : 

“A  very  fat  old  duck  went  out  early  one 
morning  in  pursuit  of  worms,  and  who,  after 
being  out  all  day,  succeeded  in  filling  her  crop 
full  of  worms,  was  captured  by  a  fox.  She 
said  to  the  fox:  ‘You  cannot  be  so  wicked  and 
hard-hearted  as  to  take  the  life  of  a  harmless 
duck,  merely  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  himger  ?’ 
She  exhorted  him  against  the  commission  of 
so  great  a  sin,  and  begged  him  not  to  stain  his 
soul  with  innocent  blood.  When  the  fox  could 
stand  her  cant  no  longer,  he  said :  ‘Out  upon 
you,  madam,  with  all  your  fine  feathers;  you’re 
a  pretty  thing  to  lectme  me  for  taking  life  to 
satisfy  my  hunger.  Is  not  your  own  crop  full 
of  worms?  You  destroy  more  lives  in  one  day 
than  I  do  in  a  month.’” 

This  was  Father  Mathew’ s  reply  to  the  makers 
and  vendors  of  liquor,  when  thev  charged  him 
with  spoiling  their  trade  and  taking  the  bread 
from  the  lips  of  their  children;  they,  whose 
whole  business  was  robbing  wives  and  children 
of  bread,  and  fattening  upon  the  misery  and 
ruin  of  others. 


BOYNTON 


SOLE  BtANUFACTUBEBS  OF  BOYNTON’S 


KANSAS 


FURNACES, 


AND  THE 


ALLIANCE 


Five  years  ago  we  cautioned  Investors,  and  predicted 
there  would  be  trouble  In  Western  mortgages  in  those 
States  where  the  numerous  new  companies  springing  up 
created  a  reckless  over-competition.  Three  years  ago 
we  qnlt  doing  any  new  business  in  lOtnsas  and  every 
other  Northern  State. 

Years  ago  when  few  people  would  Invest  in  Kansas 
mortgages  they  were  flrst-class  and  made  a  splendid 
record  for  prompt  payment.  When  everybody  wanted 
Kansas  mortgages  was  a  good  time  to  go  elsewhere. 
When  everybody  wants  any  particnlar  investment  is  a 
good  time  to  take  something  else. 

Kansas  Is  prosperous,  and  is  reducing  her  mortgage 
indebtedness.  Competition  for  mortgages  U  gone,  and 
when  the  weeding-ont  process  gets  a  little  farther  along 
Kansas  will  again  be  a  good  field  for  safe  mortgage 
loans. 

The  Alliance  Legislature  passed  no  law  affecting  mort. 
gages  or  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  will  not  at  the  next 
session  two  years  hence. 

We  have  had  20  years’  experience  In  investments. 
Never  lost  a  dollar.  In  every  instance  principal  and  in¬ 
terest  has  been  paid  at  maturity.  We  have  returned  to 
investors  $13,600,000. 

J.  B.  WATKINS,  L.  M.  CO., 

2  Wall  Street,  Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 
HENRY  DICKINSON.  Manager. 


Steam  Heaters,  Etc, 


207  A  209  Waior  Stroot,  MEW  YORK. 

47  it  49  Doarborn  Sfroot,  CHICABO. 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS 


[  GOOD  NEWS 

TO  LADIES. 

I  OrtaSut  Offer.  Now's  yoar  ttma  to  gal 
orders  tor  our  oelebtaled  Taaa,  G«flb^ 
and  Powdov  znd  scour*  * 


REAL  ESTATE  AND  LOANS. 

We  are  laage  dealers  In  Business,  Residence,  Dock  am 
Acre  Properties,  both  in  Dnluth  and  on  the  south  side  o' 
the  harbor,  in  SuMrior  and  West  Superior.  We  sene' 
list  of  bargains  and  maps  to  locate  them,  when  reqnestse 
and  have  invested  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  thow 
who  never  saw  the  city,  alwz^s  with  satisfaction,  and  li 
almost  every  case  with  VERY  LARGE  profits. 


HE  LAPLANDER’S  BIBLE. 

The  Lapps  have  the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue, 
and  fevi'  stories  are  more  interesting  than  the 
account  of  its  translation.  Over  thirty  years 
ago  a  series  of  religious  riots  took  place  in  a 
number  of  villages  in  Lapland,  and  among  the 
rioters  was  one  Lars  Haetta.  During  the  riots 
aeveral  homicides  occurred,  and  Lars  and  some 
other  of  his  companions  were  committed  to 
prison  on  a  charge  of  murder.  They  were  found 
guilty,  and  several  were  hanged,  but  in  con- 
aideration  of  his  youth,  Haetta  was  con¬ 
demned  to  life  long  imprisonment.  Commiser¬ 
ating  his  condition,  bis  keepers  and  the  prison 
chaplain  extended  to  him  such  favors  as  could 
safely  be  granted  to  a  life-long  prisoner,  and 
finding  them  rewarded  by  good  conduct,  took 
especial  pains  to  teach  him  to  read  and  write. 
Lars  became  interested  in  the  Bible,  grew  day 
by  day  more  fond  of  reading  it,  and  finally 
formed  the  bold  project  of  translating  it  into 
his  native,  tongue.  Through  many  weary  years 
the  labor  went  on,  for  Lars  was  no  great 
scholar,  and  the  Lapp  language,  as  may  be 
readily  supposed,  is  not  a  fluent  literary  medium 
of  thought.  But  finally  the  work  was  done, 
the  Bible  translated  and  printed  in  the  language 
of  Lapland,  and  the  remainder  of  Haetta’ s  sen¬ 
tence  was  commuted.  He  was  living  as  late  as 
1870,  and  though  an  old  man,  was  still  active, 
and  often  semed  parties  of  travellers  as  a 
guide. — Boston  Transcript. 


LOANS 


We  can  loan  money  for  those  not  wishing  to  pnrehase  a 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Interest  payable  semi-annually.  Gilt-edged  seouritj 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Dnlnth,  and  to  hnndredi 
who  have  dealt  with  ne  in  other  states.  We  solicit  oor 
respondence.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO..  Dnlnth,  Minn. 


DELICIOUS  MINCE  PIES 

eVKRY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 


NONE  SUCH 


'PorCharebct.Sebools,  *to.,iilMChiiMC 
aodPralt.  For  more  Ui«n  hslf  aesatsip 
aotsU  tQS  wiporiof Ity  over  aU  atbam. 


BELLS^ 

Dtntithed 


HIGH  GRADE  MORTGAGES.— Principal  and  In 
terest  payable  In  Gold  Coin,  with  N.  Y.  E^bange,  at 
the  Merchants’  National  Bank,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Tacoma  has  the  remarkable  record  of  only  eight  fore¬ 
closure  sales  In  last  five  years.  Correspoudeuce  solicited 
WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

Merchant  Nat,  Bank  Buildina,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  12^. 


^  AViijcc 


COLLECTING  STAMPS. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  a  great  stamp  col¬ 
lector,  and  has  stamps  which  are  worth  a  very 
large  sum  of  money.  Officers  in  the  navy  who 
know  his  Royal  Highness’s  weakness  for  these 
valuable  little  pieces  of  paper  collect  those  of 
whatever  foreign  station  they  mav  be  at,  and 
send  them  to  the  Royal  Admiral.  TTiere  is  one 
private  collection  in  England  which  has  been 
valued  at  £50,000;  and  even  the  heads  of  the 
magnificent  house  of  Rothschild  are  not  above 
investing  considerable  sums  in  the  purchase  of 
rare  and  valuable  stamps.  The  German  stamps 
of  the  old  pattern  will  be  of  no  value  in  circu¬ 
lation  after  March  next  A  complete  set  of  them 
will,  however,  be  very  useful  in  a  collection, 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  these  for 
many  of  our  best  known  collectors. 


kortoaoe  LOAire. 

9lyMK;urtt.  Inceniift  pay- 


incemift  uay- 
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Y  OF  EXTREME  PUNISHMENT.  RomaDism  was  infinitely  to  be  preferred,  even  ^.OrtCUltUlTCll  fUCpflVtlTICllti 

rroE  OF  Thb  EvAHOEUgr :  'ts  many  errors.  _ 

Id  is  surely  designed  as  a  School  of  7'  noxious  weeds  renovators  of  the  soiu. 

la  IS  sureiy  aesignea  as  a  ocnooi  oi  doctrine,  which  will  ally  it  more  closely  _ 

?**^*^^”  opinion  of  all  the  ages  ?  While  there  theological  point  of  view,  noxious  weeds 


ITOB  OF  Thb  Evanoeust  : 


'^ftricultural  Department 


when  they  send  to  nurseries  for  foreign  trees, 
that  their  own  town  contains  the  best  material 
for  their  ornamental  plantations  f 

DELAWARE  PEACHES. 

The  peach  season,  or  rather  the  season  for  the 


that  have  been,  and  are  being  t^ght  ^  and  absolute  destruction,  „g  thought  to  be  a  severe  curse.  But,  consid-  gathering  of  the  great  peach  crops  of  the  Dela- 

tovidence  and  Spirit,  the  futility  of  •  ^l^g  ^oly  Ghost,  may  not  the  light  of  scientific  agriculture,  nox- 

unishmentf  Such  lessons  give  its  real  ..  .  j  -ni _ L  erea  in  me  ngni  oi  scieuiuic  aKni.uii.uic,  uu  the  stretch  of  territory  between  the  Delaware 

Viiiman  lifa  nnii  nro  ohnni/i  luwiHfnilv  g^cat  and  good  Ood  be  unwilling  to  be  asso-  weeds,  thorns  and  thistles  are  a  great  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  is  one  immense  hive  of 

numan  uie  ana  we  snouia  neea  y  gjated  with  the  tyrant  who  refused  to  exercise  blessing  to  the  human  family,  instead  of  being  busy,  bustling  workers.  On  every  available 

.  his  prerogative  of  mercy  in  behalf  of  the  igno-  ^  curse.  I  conjecture  that  the  writer  of  Gene-  road  leading  from  ihe  orchards  to  the  railroad 


the  practiae  of  Medicine  was  a  most  g^^^gjy  tempted. 


en  cruel,  handling  of  the  body.  The 
ns  doses  were  compounded  of  newt 
r,  viper  and  toad,  of  all  filth  and  nasti- 
read  one  of  the  prescriptions  would  be 
turn  the  stomach  of  a  healthy  man. 


Samuel  T.  Carter. 


[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.l 
MAINE  SEA-COAST  SCENE. 
BT  AUOU8TA  MOOBB. 


re  meant  by  their  very  foulness  to  drive  j,ig  j jjjg  ,g  comfort  1  Seated  In  the  shade, 
ase  from  the  body.  And  with  these  Theeoft,  sweet  wind  of  summer  hlowing  free 
nt  the  most  heroic  treatment  in  other 

aaavBow  w  v  w«  I  wEtch  tfac  bfown  hayinakew ;  and  the  girls, 

8.  Bleeding  was  persistently  used,  and  who,  brisk  and  jovial,  share  the  fragrant  toU, 
often  aUowed  to  flow  till  the  patient  The  tide  is  at  the  flood,  and  in  the  cove 
the  point  of  fainting.  One  writer  quotes  Beats  to  and  fro  one  white-winged  comely  craft, 
wing  words  from  Bonetus,  a  physician  of  About  me  swallows  fly,  as  if  in  ? 

.  .  T,  Cattle  are  grazing  on  the  downs  and  hills, 

lebnty :  o,  lying  in  the  greenwood’s  brooding  shade. 

in  merchant,  about  forty  years  of  age.  The  peace  of  Nature  Alls  the  heart  with  peace, 
ring  the  dog  days,  seised  with  a  violent  hills  are  crowned  wito  evergreens ;  the  streams, 
'^  .7  1  j  By  elms  and  Willows  shaded,  dance  and  sing, 

his  head,  which  sometime  after  obliged  _^nd  to  the  sun  give  gleams  of  treasure-trove, 
keep  his  bed.  I,  being  called  in,  ordered  Their  waters  running  over  diamond  sands. 

,.  .  .. _ ..  _ And  now  the  brimming  river  is  ablaze, 

tjon  m  the  arms,  the  application  of  leeches 

vessels  of  his  nostrils,  forehead  and  tern-  ^  ^  i  ^  a.  a,. 

.  ^  a«*ja_‘  Ti‘i-  •  The  hazel-wood  in  which  the  rabbit  hides, 

8  also  to  those  behind  his  ears.  1  likewise  over  which  soft,  curling  shadows  pass; 
bed  the  application  of  cupping  glasses.  The  tangled  wildernesses;  silver  pools, 

ification  to  his  back,  but  notwithstand-  ?  fantastic  clouds ; 

’  The  sea-smoke  rolling  in,  and  now,  anear, 

ese  precautwns,  he  died.  Indeed  he  died ;  Across  the  arch  over  the  river  thrown, 
else  could  any  sensible  and  judicious  man  The  rattling,  roaring  train,  like  a  wild  wind 

_  ,  _ Of  wrath  and  ruin,  rushing  to  the  wood. 

.  complete  revolution  has  come  in  the  wide-spreading  scene, 

ce  of  medicine,  and  all  efforts  are  bent  to  Grand  in  Its  beauty.  There,  against  the  grove, 


.  ■  ^  ,  K  \  o  OQ  stations  the  rattle  of  wheels  and  wild  shouts  of 

SIS  (whoever  he  may  have  been)  was  not  as  drivers,  with  occasional  snatches  of  son^s, 
well  posted  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  renders  the  scene  an  exceedingly  interesting 
scientific  agriculture  as  the  average  tiller  of  and  animated  one.  Every  sort  of  vehicle  is  im- 
thesoilat  the  present  time.  Every  intelligent  pressed  into  service,  from  the  modern  farm 

•  li  •  i  j  i.  j  j-u-i.  »  j _ _  wagon  to  the  antiquated  ox  team,  with  its  in- 

agriculturist  understands  that  noxious  weeds,  eyjtable  venerable  colored  driver.  Not  since 
accursed  thistles  and  all  such  vegetation  as  the  1875  has  the  peninsular  produced  such  a  peach 
irrepressible  quack  (or  couch)  grass,  known  also  crop  as'  the  season  of  1891  will  witness.  In 
as  the  creeping  triticum,  are  efficient  renovators  Bo^®r  New  Castle  and  Kent  counties  inDela- 
«!,  c  e  ,  j  XU-  *1  i  „  ^are  t|ie  crop  will  be  immense;  in  Sussex 

of  the  soil.  The  accursed  Canada  thistle  is  a  county,  while  the  crop  is  thought  not  to  be  so 
wonderful  plant  to  develop  fertility.  It  bores  large,  the  fruit  will  be  of  the  finest  (mality.  In 
down  into  the  hard  and  compact  subsoil  and  Kent,  Queen  Anne,  Dorchester  and  Carolina 

spreads  out  a  strong  system  of  hungry  roots  ’  I®  antici^ted  that  the  crop 

7  “  .  jIu  j  XU  *xu  U  -I  Will  be  the  greatest  ever  known,  in  many  in- 

and  rootlets  far  beyond  the  depth  of  the  Bubsoil  gtances  the  weight  of  the  maturing  fruit  snap- 
plow,  and  with  its  untold  number  of  vegetable  ping  the  limbs  of  the  trees.  There  is,  as  usual, 
mouths  it  lays  hold  of  the  stubborn  subsoil,  di-  considerable  speculation  as  to  the  quality,  de- 

it  ..d, end.  rioh  pabulum  up  to  the  grow. 

mg  stem,  which  is  transformed  into  carbon,  fniit,  receiving  but  a  small  per  cent  profit  over 
potash,  soda,  nitrogen  and  other  elements  of  and  above  expenses,  which  gave  rise  to  the  re¬ 
plant-food.  Then  after  the  heavy  burden  of  port  that  fruit  that  should  ripen  in  August  was 

stems  and  leaves  has  decayed,  the  elements  of  beginning  at  Townsend, 

fertility  return  to  the  soil,  which  eventually  Del.,  which  is  practically  the  commencement  of 
will  be  rendered  rich  and  productive  simply  by  the  peninsular  peach  belt,  and  extending  to 
the  growth  and  decay  of  the  accursed  thistle.  Ca^  Charles,  Va.,  bounded  by  the  Delaware 
Weed,  of  .llbiud.  wiU  develop  todlitg  iu  the 


Attention,  mothers!  Symptoms  ?  Twelve  QuestloM 

of  Vital  Importance  to  Mothers.  For  BABY’S  sake  re^tohat follows:  Ist.  Are,»'5i» 
baby’s  cf'eeks  wan  and  pale? — 2d.  Is  It  losing  in  weight? — 3d.  Is  it  Inclined  to  bo  pnnyaad 
feeble?— 4th.  Does  its  flesh  lack  firmness?— 5th.  Is  It  fretful  and  peevish? — 6th.  IsltlnclhiM 
to  p1  ep  all  the  tirno?— 7th.  Does  its  milk  pass  through  undigested?— 8th-  Does  It  seem  to  g«4 
little  or  no  noor'shrrent  from  its  food? — ^9th.  Is  it  troubled  after  feeding  with  throwing  npit* 
fof'd  or  wl^*'  colic? — 10th.  Is  it  recovering  from  illness? — 11th.  Is  it  backward  about  cutting  Itf 
teeth? — 12th.  Has  It  s.\ mptoms  of  cholera  infantum  such  as  vomiting  or  diarrbcea,  with  great 
wt aknt  ss  a nd  <  ebillty  ?  YtA|r||nV[l  will  prodoce  the  most  beneficial  results-^lther  almia 
In  all  tbeae  ennditUns  llUf  lllljlu  pt  added  to  its  regrular  diet  BOVIN  INK  is  a  purt 
Raw  Food  Extract— the  vital  principles  of  Beef  concentratea 

The  J.  P.  BUSH  M’F’O.  CO.,  New  York,  Chieitao,  and  LoiidM. 


same  way  as  the  thistle. 


lion,  covering  sixty-five  thousand  acres  of  land. 


e  vitality  rather  than  to  waste  it.  Glimmer  white  grave  stones.  Peaceful  be  the  sleep 

.  ,  n  •  V  1-  1.  Of  those  whose  heads  lie  low  beside  the  stream. 

8  not  very  long  since  flogging  was  abolish-  ^ver  about  them,  in  the  verdant  “  Still,” 
the  navy.  One  who  says  that  he  witness-  The  daisies  bloom,  the  timid  wild  birds  aing, 
re  than  a  hundred  cases  of  flogging,  gives  sinless  little  creatures  of  the  fleld 

®  Creep  silently,  while  round  them  weaves  and  weaves 
ccount  of  it :  The  mystery  and  witchery  most  sweet 


ccount  of  it :  The  mystery  and  witchery  most  sweet 

he  man  was  stripped  naked  to  the  waist-  Of  forest  life  in  blest  New  England’s  realm, 
of  his  trousers.  The  boatswain,  or  (me  of  And  over  them,  twilight’s  loft  curtains  draw, 
nates,  stepped  within  striking  distance  of  When  Night  comes  forth,  wearing  her  diadem, 

.  j.  j..  L-^xj  While  with  more  solemn  voice  the  river  chants, 

prisoner,  steadied  himself  on  his  feet,  drew  The  queenly  moon,  and  stars  with  royal  grace, 
ngers  through  the  tails  of  the  cat,  that  Most  holy  watch  forevermore  will  keep, 
y  tail  should  spread  on  the  man’s  back,  and  fromyonpine,  growth  of  a  hundred  years, 

/  J./-,.  i.-  J  ,  That  sighs  and  softly  roars  there  in  the  gorge, 

he  word  of  command.  Give  him  a  dozen.  Sounds  Robin’s  call  to  vespers.  Day  declines, 
ng  the  cat  over  his  head,  and  with  all  his  A  deeper  shadow  settles  on  the  hills, 

ht  the  lash  descended;  at  every  lash  the 

.  Homeward  the  birds  are  flying,  and  the  kine 

8  were  separated,  and  by  the  time  a  dozen  Draw  leisnrelv  toward  the  pasture  bars, 
es  were  inflicted,  the  back  was  raw  and  Pussy,  sly  huuter  I  on  a  small  gray  stone, 

r  ‘He  has  received  a  dozen  sir  ’  ‘Verv  grasses,  hides  and  waits. 

r.  He  nas  receivea  a  aozen,  sir.  very  Beware !  dear  birdies  1  in  the  fairest  scenes 

11,’  from  the  Captain,  ‘Another  boatswain’s  The  foe  lurks,  watching  I  Suddenly  he  springs, 
te  give  him  a  dozen.’”  The  writer  once  saw  North  W^ood  Wolf  Pond  lieth  still, 

an  receive  four  dozen  and  four  lashes.  In  Miry  and  dangerous  to  man  and  beast, 

',  on  board  the  British  man  of  war  Glouces-  In  other  days  the  dreaded  haunt  of  wolves. 

’  .  ,  \r  ■  \r  u  w  1  •  Thence  prowling  forth  at  night,  hungry,  they  came. 


Every  intelligent  farmer  knows  that  grass  is  the  value  of  which,  represented  in  money,  foots 
an  efficient  renovator  of  the  soil.  Contemplate  something  like  $8,()()0,0(K).  Outside  of  peach 

-  _ X  xu„ _ ; _ Culture,  when  we  consider  the  vast  quantities 

for  a  moment  the  amazing  fertility  of  so  e  o  small  fruit,  such  as  strawberries,  blackberries 
the  Western  bottom-lands,  where  grass  and  raspberries,  which  are  annually  grown,  is 
weeds  have  been  allowed  to  grow  and  decay  for  it  any  wonder  that  the  peninsular  is  known  as 
many  years.  In  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  ®  veritable  fruit  garden? 

.  J  _  _ x„j  _ _ x„ _ A  Labor  this  season  is  unusuallv  scarce  and 


a  A  J  A.  A  J  XJai/Vl  IrlllS  OCCtoVil  io  ULlUOUciil 

noxious  weeds  were  created  to  renovate  and  many  growers  are  seriously  contemplating  secur- 
till  the  soil  of  indolent  farmers.  If  a  farmer  mg  Italian  help  from  Castle  Garden.  Picking 


will  cultivate  his  land  as  it  should  be,  Canada  commences  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  it  is  light 
thistles  will  not  prick  his  hands,  nor  will  the  enough  to  distinguish  the  fruit  on  the  trees. 

u T  »  /  1 _ ^  _ _  Stepladders  are  used  to  reach  the  fruit,  which 

irrepressible  pusley  (or  parsley)  spring  up  jg  ^^aken  indiscriminately  from  the  trees  and 
and  choke  his  garden  vegetables.  Weeds  are  placed  in  baskets,  boxes  or  any  vessel  that  will 
not  a  curse  to  the  soil.  Every  scientific  tiller  conveniently  carry  them.  When  a  wagon  is 
of  the  soil,  as  well  as  many  who  cannot  read  it  is  driven  to  the  packing  shed,  where 

an  agricultural  paper,  knows  that  it  is  bad  for  ^  drying  houses  and  the  semi-matured  ones 
any  soil  to  lie  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  packed  in  crates  or  baskets  holding  one  bushel, 
burning  sun.  Dame  Nature  understood  this  These  are  then  sent  to  the  railroad  station, 

important  principle,  and  to  obviate  the  difficuU  *i?®yx?''^®x  stenciUed,  manifested  and  put 

^  r  r  I  aboard  the  first  train  that  comes  along.  This 


an  Irishman,  Morris  Murphy,  by  leaving  a  And  round  and  round  the  saecp-cote  tracked  the  snow; 
f-point  foul,  split  the  maintopsail.  The  cap-  And  one,  Bcaling  the  roof,  fell  headlong  through. 

«  w»  furiou,,  M.d  .wore  that  he  would  have 

within  an  inch  of  his  life.  Murphy  Knowing  himself  a  prisoner,  harmed  them  not. 
twenty-five  years  old,  of  giant  strength,  and  Men  found  him  there  at  morning,  crouching  low, 

.  xu  X  -1  1  xu  u-  TT  Abject,  as  craving  mercy.  Wolves  must  eat, 

e  Of  the  most  gemal  souls  on  the  ship.  He  But  man  would  be  the  only  slaughterer, 
d  been  flogged  before,  and  the  dread  of  anotlier  Now,  fair  pond  lilies,  ducks  and  cranberries 
gging  threw  him  into  a  fever.  He  was  sup-  Have  well  supplanted  wolves  at  dark  olf  Pond, 
rted  by  two  men  to  the  place  of  punishment,  Here  come  the  cattle.  Beauties !  chestnut  brown. 

t  the  surgeon  reported  that  he  could  not  en-  happy  denizens  of  lush,  wide  fells,  ,  , 

.  f.  .  Pastures  where  brooks  and  springs  and  trees  abonnd. 

ure  flogging  and  live.  Thrice  he  was  taken  out  Would  the  starved  creatures,  pent  In  thirsty  pens, 
his  hammock  sick,  and  each  time  the  surgeon  Could  share  your  favored  lot  through  all  their  days ! 

u _ u  Blest  Land  of  Plenty  1  Region  loved  of  God  I 

terfered.  The  last  time  he  was  earned  back  Endowed  with  wealth  and  beauty,  Land  and  Sea 
his  hammock,  where  he  died  in  a  few  minutes.  Lift  up  to  God  your  offerings  of  praise, 
e  British  frigate,  “Hermione”  had  flogging  Midsummer’s  Day,  1891. 
ery  time  the  topsail  was  reefed.  The  rule  was 

flog  the  last  man  in  off  each  topsailyard,  and  general  booth  on  his  way  to  Australia 


‘S’ “irrepresdibu  pusley,”  sorrel  rugweed  operation  1,  continued  at  interval,  during  the 
•  and  many  other  weeds  spring  up  in  the  hottest  day  until  about  half  past  four  or  five  P,  M,, 

In  yon  dark  North  Wood  Wolf  Pond  lieth  still,  days  of  Summer,  not  as  a  curse,  but  to  shade  when  the  last  train  leaves. 

Miry  and  dangerous  to  man  and  beast,  thp  soi’  and  nrotert  the  elements  of  fertility  in  agreement  this  season  no  “  empties” 

In  other  days  the  dreaded  haunt  of  wolves.  I*'®  protect  tne  elements  or  leriiiity  in  ...  .  xug  commission  dealer  navinir 

Thence  prowling  forth  at  night,  hungry,  they  came,  the  soil  from  being  heated  to  death.  One  of  the  shinner  a  trifle  ner  crate  and  conseouentlv 

‘>.e,„o,.  i,„p„r.an.  design.  Of  »»ds  is  .ode-  Je^  ?hr,?r 

Thesheep,  poor  innocenu!  defenseless  all,  velop  fertility  by  shading  the  soil.  Every  oh  crate.  None  of  the  crop  is  now  lost  as  formerly. 

In  silent  terror  huddle  close :  but  he,  serving  person  understands  how  a  brush-heap,  the  introduction  of  patent  fruit  dryers  obviat- 

Knowing  himself  a  prisoner, harmed  them  not.  ,  .  u  «  „  ,,:i„  -  -ii  „  this  loss. 

Men  found  him  there  at  morninir.  crouchine  low.  large  stump-heap,  or  a  pile  of  lumber  will  en-  people  generally  may  rest  assured  that 


ere  were  always  three  last  m^n  to  be  flogged  The  chief  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  already  ^  annoy. 

he  men  finally  rose  in  mutiny  killed  the  tvrant  voyage  to  South  Africa,  whence,  fraitless  the  y^rly  toil, 

he  men  finally  ros^n  mutiny,  taUed^  tyrant  after  spending  a  short  time,  he  will  continue  We  ought  to  blame  the  culture-not  the  wll. 

d  most  of  the  officers,  ran  the  frigate  into  jjjg  voyage  to  Australia.  He  bid  farewell  to  his  .Ess  E.  Tee. 

uayra,  and  surrendered  to  Spain,  which  was  home  friends  at  a  crowded  meeting  in  Exeter  Orange,  N.  J. 
war  wi  til  Great  Britain.  The  great  mutinies  Hall  on  the  evening  of -July  20th.  Arrange- 


rich  the  soil  beneath  it  through  the  influence  there  is  going  to  be  a  superabundance  of  peaches 
of  shade  season,  hut  not  until  the  last  train,  decor- 

“ Practical  Observations.”  Tillers  of  the  soil  ated  ^ith  old  brooms  indicating  that  the  pen- 
,  , ,  ,x-  X  XI  •  1  J  xt-  1.1  XI-  X  insular  has  been  cleanly  swept,  passes  over  the 

should  cultivate  their  land  so  thoroughly  that  Delaware  Railroad  in  August,  will  the  grower 
weeds  will  be  able  to  gain  only  a  weak  foothold,  know  whether  it  has  been  a  profitable  one. 

Pile  on  the  manure;  plow  under  red  clover;  - 

cover  a  heavy  burden  of  growing  maize  with  A  small  white  pony. 

the  plow;  cultivate,  stir  and  tease  the  soil  A  small  white  pony  belonging  of  E.  W.  Stew- 
where  hoed  crops  are  growing  so  often  and  so  art  at  Lake  View,  near  Buffalo,  has  been  taught 
thoroughly  that  the  weeds  will  have  no  show  ho™®  from  the  depot  daily  with  ^^t 

,  ...  Txxui  ju  IX-  xjxxu  X  faithfulness,  always  keeping  an  eye  out  behind 
for  life.  Let  the  land  be  cultivated  to  the  most  any  small  boy  who  may  want  to  ride,  and 

profitable  point  of  productiveness,  and  thistles  frustrating  such  attempts  by  trotting  away 
will  not  prick  nor  weeds  annoy.  from  him.  As  a  general  thing,  he  will  allow 

If  vain  and  fruitless  the  yearly  toil,  fiO  one  to  pass^  him;  but  oue  day,  as  he  was 

We  ought  to  blame  the  culture — not  the  soil.  leisurely  returning,  a  neighbor  drove  past.  The 

Ess  E  Tee  young  man  had  to  go  a  short  distance,  turn  a 

Orange,  N.  J.  ...  gquare  corner,  and  then  one  hundred  yards 

J _  would  bring  him  to  the  barn.  Knowing  this. 


fast  going  under.  The  hyenas  were  beaten  al¬ 
most  to  death  before  they  relaxed  their  hold, 
and  after  Collins  was  secured  more  dead  than 
alive,  the  animals  went  to  fighting  with  one 
another.  They  were  subdued  by  a  stream  from 
tlie  fire  hydrant.  Collins  will  recover,  but  he 
was  terribly  injured. 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Remedies:  —  An  eminent  physician  recom¬ 
mends  plunging  the  feet  and  hands  into  water 
as  hot  as  can  borne  as  a  means  of  stopping 
bleeding  at  the  nose.  A  piece  of  cotton  satu¬ 
rated  with  strong  ammonia  and  placed  in  the 
cavity  of  an  aching  tooth  is  said  to  relieve  the 
pain  almost  immediately. 

A  Solution  of  Ouve  Oil  and  Camphor  is 
claimed  to  be  efficacious  for  hay  fever.  Prepare 
it  by  gently  warming  some  olive  oil  and  a  small 
lump  of  camphor  together  for  several  hours. 
Apply  it  by  oiling  the  inside  of  the  nostrils. 

Children  will  inevitably  receive  more  bumps 
and  bruises  than  usual  when  playing  out  of 
doors  in  summer.  An  immediate  application  of 
vaseline  or  butter  will  prevent  discoloration, 
and  the  extract  of  witch-hazel  will  relieve  the 
pain. 

The  White  of  an  Egg  with  a  little  water 
and  sugar  is  good  for  children  who  are  troubled 
with  an  irritable  stomach.  It  is  very  healing, 
and  will  prove  an  excellent  remedy  for  diarrhoea 
as  well  as  a  simple  preventive  of  bowel  disor¬ 
ders. 

Salt  Water  Baths— One  may  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  of  a  salt  water  bath  without  going  to 
the  seashore.  A  simple  and  effectivj  substi¬ 
tute  is  to  dissolve  a  cup  of  rock  salt  in  warm 
water  and  add  lo  the  ordinary  bath.  There  is 
no  better  tonic  for  an  exhausted  body,  especial¬ 
ly  if  taken  just  before  going  to  bed. 

Life  in  the  Sunlight— A  New  York  merchant 
has  within  ten  years  lost  six  book-keepers  by 
death.  He  could  not  understand  the  strange 
fatality.  The  symptoms  seemed  to  be  about  the 
same  in  each  case,  and  all  died  with  consump¬ 
tion.  At  length  he  became  convinced  that  the 
room  in  which  the  young  men  were  compelled 
to  work  was  the  cause.  It  was  a  small  room  in 
the  back  of  the  store,  wheie  no  sunlight  could 
possibly  get  in.  Accordingly  he  fitted  up  an  of¬ 
fice  on  the  top  fioor,  where  the  sun  could  stream 
in  through  wide  windows  all  day  long.  The 
change  in  the  health  of  the  book-keepers  was 
almost  instant.  They  soon  became  strong  and 
rn^ged,  and  no  deaths  have  since  occurred. 
This  piece  of  history  has  a  warning  to  those 
who  are  trying  to  live  and  labor  away  from  the 
sunlight.  The  penalty  is  death. 


Spithead  and  the  Nore  grew  out  of  the  cruel- 
ee  inflicted  by  the  cat. 

In  Hepworth  Dixon’s  Life  of  Howard,  we  read 
t  there  were  678  executions  in  the  one  city  of 
ndon  between  1749  and  1771;  and  of  these 


.  ,,  X  *  -  ui-  x“  the  pony  took  advantage  of  a  gap  in  the  fence, 

ments  were  than  made  fora  public  reception  the  bed  oak  not  properly  appreciated,  ^nd  briskly  trotted  across  lots.  The  man, 

Southampton,  from  j^rgest  and  most  chanring  to  turn  his  head,  discovered  the  pony 

t!,®  _ _ _  4.^^  beautiful  of  the  deciduous  trees  of  the  Ameri-  trottilg  over  the  meadow,  and  divining  his 

can  forest.  It  is  the  largest  and  the  .  most  objecFwhipped  up  his  horse,  much  amused  at 


In  an  address  which  occupied  nearly  two 


for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  so-  ^my  lor  ^  lar  ayr  was  cont^rnea,  imie  naa  and -stunted  in  barren  soil  unrefreshed  by  driving  through  the  first  time,  the  pony  was 
ciety,  I  think  it  better  to  fcanp.”  SrSons^  mS‘ te  reShed®^  H^^^gSSted  rams.  The  leaves  and  the  fruit  are  turned  around  and  sent  home,  and  his  proceed- 

I  think  we  shall  all  sympathize  with  Howard’s  fhat  a  whole  wl^k  be  /evri^  to  tte  drTnK?s^  larger  and  tetter  develop  when  conditions  of  ing  watch^-__^  He  started  tet^ 


words  on  a  memorable  occasion.  At  Vienna,  he  ti<m  ^  Now  thaTa  new^s^ietv  had  teerTstarted  8*'owth  are  favorable,  and  in  form  they  are  very  hit  one  hub,  stopped,  backed,  turn^  a  trifle  to 
A-  •  -xu  a-  T>  u  X  »c  V  -xu  xu  “OO-  ^ow  rnai  a  new  socieiy  naa  oeen  stariea  ^nd  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  red  the  right,  and  passed  through.  He  is  always 

w.th  St  Kotert  Munxy  K«th,  tbe  «Zd°  ln“.o  S  •  Httle  praclL,  at  all  L«,m  ol  tba  wllliaf  ti  .land  at  the  doofutleen  or  twenty 

English  Ambassador.  He  spoke  his  mind  most  ormK-seiiers  w^  m  no  need  In  habit  of  growth  it  varies  considerably,  minutes  without  hitching,  but  longer  than  that 


r  I  C  X  xu  A  X  •  • . xu - X  of  any  compassion  whatever.  uau.b  oi  kiuw  wx  xt  v«xx«  uuu»xucxxtx 

freely  about  the  Austrian  prisons;  the  guests  ^g  finances,  they  were  now  about  £10,000  k-V®®?’  ^®x’'  ** 

were  horrified  at  his  temerity,  and  at  last  Sir  behind.  He  proposed  to  erect,  in  a  central  remembered  that  the  habit  of  a  tree— that 
•rz  .‘J  izTT.__v. _ V  _.ii  V  X  _ ‘A* _ _  -_i-*  I-  _ A  A  the  form  of  errowth  a  Darticular  mdivid 


^tKTttxld  •H„b,y..tw„^.,^Ubetpe.t.  if  ‘fbt Z^ocS%1,X\T‘tt"‘l.'S 

ed  to  the  Emperor.”  Howard  indignantly  re-  »»  !^®h^  to^buUd  tn  Armv  hnreTre«t^n^  conditions  and  surroundings  in  which  the  in!  and  stopped  him,  otherwise  the  owner  would 
plied,  “What!  shaU  my  tongue  te  tied  from  x  x  boardimr-house  He  ^ad  a’ Jfto  in  dividual  is  developed.  have  hsA  a  morning  walk  with  his  carriage 

speaking  the ’truth,  by  any  King  or  Emperor  in  S’  for  wS  ^^anS  reSll  ri  £10,(K)0  wls  .  exceptional  when  all  the  individuals  of  a  gone  ahead.-Tlie  Horse  World,  Buffalo, 
the  world?  I  repeat  what  I  have,  asserted  and  asked;  and  the  cost  of  the  International  Head-  ij®®x ®x'^®®*®fn®^**x^fi 

will  maintain  its^th  ”  quarters  would  te  near  £‘200,000.  As  to  the  trees  form  tall,  slender  stems  when  other 

wui  maintain  us  irutn.  h  u  thev  had  irot  fairlv  to  work  in  trees  crowd  them,  as  in  the  forest,  and  cause 

All  honor  to  the  man  w'ho  braved  the  wrath  _ their  lower  branches  to  die  from  the  insufficient 


wiU  maintain  its  truth  ”  quarters  would  be  near  £200,000.  As  to  the  trees  form  tall,  slender  stems  when  other  ginseng  in  commerce. 

L  KxyK  xx,!  XK  ^ial  scheme.  they  had  got  fuiriy  to  work  to  Jr®®®  crowd  them,  US  lu  the  forest,  and  cuuse  The  trade  in  ginseng  is  a  revival  of  one  that 

Ml  honor  to  the  man  who  braved  the  wrath  departments.  In  the  shelters,  greatly  en-  ^Jp^u^®  formerly  existed.  In  the  autumn  of  1716  Prie 

of  Kings  and  saved  the  prisoners.  The  temgn  larged,  two  thousand  people  slept  every  night.  x^a  Joseph  Francois  Lafitan,  a  Jesuit  father,  who 

influence  of  his  spirit,  the  spirit  of  our  great  It  was  intended  to  introduce  laundry  work  into  ? ,  ®®“®  had  arrived  in  the  country  in  1712,  and  was  sta- 


Master,  has  brought  hope  and  brightness  even  their  refugesj  and  it  was  propos 

.. _ _ 1 _ _  rnv. „  «  X  A  X  considerable  increase  m  rescue  op 

to  the  prison-house.  The  effect  of  extreme  pun-  Boys’  Home  was  about  to  te  st 

izhmeut  in  England,  was  a  carnival  of  crime,  street  Arabs  would  te  taken  to  and 


vfue  Christianity.  gj-p^  j^eto.  The  Farm  Colbny  had  been  o gold  at  Pekin.  A  company  was  formed  to  ex- 

The  same  lesson  is  found  everywhere.  The  brought  under  proper  cultivation,  and  there  9?*^  port  it  to  China,  Japan,  and  Tartary.  The 

father  who  should  set  out  to  govern  his  family  were  upon  it  workshops  for  two  thousand  per-  *“®,®®?®  „  price  at  Quebec  was  from  thirty  to  forty  sous 

by  simple  terror,  would  te  warranted  by  aUwi^  sons  ¥he  Generri  concluded  with  a  strong  ap-  ®Srrto  rive  an v?hto^  or  cents  per  pound.  At  first  any  .  one  was  al- 

mnn  Iax  train  iin  a  rono  nf  xrranaiooa  ananxna  ®  Combined  and  more  desperate  attack  f'  ®  o  xr^®i^a*^®x^^®rlu  lowed  to  sell  it,  but  as  its  value  increased  the 

mra  to  tram  up  a  r^  of  gra^less  scamps.  strength  of  God,  upon  the  power  of  ***®  apP^^ooo.of  a  tree  like  tte  red  company  exercised  its  monopoly  rights,  and  in 

The  teacher  who  should  undertake  to  rule  the  darkness.  .  lor  example,  as  it  appears  m  different  undertook  to  exclude  allothers  from'  the 

class  by  extreme  severity,  would  be  deemed  ut-  After  a  collection,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Atkinson,  P“*®  ®^.r?®  oountrv,  Rowing  under  the  diner-  ^g  jjjg  demand  increased,  the  care  with 

terly  unfit  for  his  position.  Even  to  the  train-  M.  P..  briefly  addressed  the  meeting,  which  ®“{ ^ which  it  was  obtained  and  prepared  was  relax^. 
i....  xxr  xkxx  o..;....!  -X-  J  X  J  concluded  with  prayer.  ine  wooa  w  me  iw  aiinougn  sirong  ana  ^as  gathered  out  of  season,  and  imperfectly 

of  the  lower  ammals,  it  is  now  understood  - ^ _  heavy,  is  c^ree-grained  and  difficult  to  ®^8on;  g^g^g  ^vea  in  this  state  it 

that  the  whip  is  to  be  used  only  with  the  great-  watering  A  mob.  nf®o^xLa  brought  twenty-five  livres  per  pound.  In  1752 

est  discretion;  that  the  whip  alone  may  ruin  ox-ux  Xx.  _ ginseng  of  this  character  to  the  value  of  five 


men  to  train  up  a  race  of  graceless  scamps.  j,jg  g 

The  teacher  who  should  undertake  to  rule  the  darkness, 
class  by  extreme  severity,  would  be  deemed  ut-  After  t 
terly  unfit  for  his  position.  Eveu  to  the  train- 
ing  of  the  lower  animals,  it  is  now  understood  ® 
that  the  whip  is  to  be  used  only  with  the  great¬ 
est  discretion;  that  the  whip  alone  may  ruin  Rio-ht  i 


After  a  collection,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Atkinson, 
M.  P.,  briefly  addressed  the  meeting,  which 
concluded  with  prayer. 


WATERING  A  MOB. 


atone  may  rum  Francisco  to-day  lives  a  man  black  oaki.  Formerly  it  was  little  used,  but  of 

^le  hoi^  and  that  the  best  results  are  pro-  says  the  daily  Call  who  was  a  ringleader  of  a  late  years,  since  white  oak  has  become  s^rce  ffig^^ug^Sf  the  Export  had  fa^en^to  thiJt?- 


bnildiu^s. 


t  there  were  678  executions  in  the  one  city  of  *^®hSfx°xrma®te  '^idelv  distributed  American  representative  of  the  tom  of  affairs.  When  ’the  pony  saw  the 

ndon  between  1749  and  1771;  and  of  these  h?nni!i^g  tn  the™  f^iPP'u  th®  so-called  black  oaks,  that  is,  of  the  oaks  otherl  horse  was  gaining  on  him,  he  broke  into 

nly  seventy-two  wpre  for  murder.  Hunting  £oZn;„jjf  in  Africa  for  the  oromotion  of  work  Jistinguished  by  the  acute  bristle-pointed  lobes  a  gallop,  and  with  the  teggy  tehind  him, 

mg  down  trees  m  a  garden,  driving  away  a  Australia  where,  a^ng  the  pasj;  eight  years,  ^  inaturity/and  by  their  brittle  and  horse  came  up,  when,  turning  his  head  and 

heep,  all  these  were  punished  with  death.  Be-  porous  wood.  There  is  no  other  American  oak  neighing  as  if  in  triumph,  he  quietly  walked 

een  those  years,  six  persons  were  executed  in  xq  New  island  and  commence  his  return  ^*‘^®  Ji®tribution  which  varies  so  little  as  around  to  the  st^le.  It  tms  the  same  pony, 

A _ 1^ _ !  _ iTxxj _ r> _  TXT  XI  .^®'^  commen^  nis  return,  form  of  its  leaves  and  in  the  who  one  Summer  day  after  his  return  from  the 

ndon  alone  for  shop-lifting.  George  III.  ex-  toking  India  on  the  way  home.  He  w^  leaving  character  of  its  fruit,  and  it  is  in  Western  depot  was  taken  to  rake  hay,  a  proceeding  not 

ressed  the  resolution  on  ascending  the  throne,  work 'hnt  T®^®  only  that  it  occasionally  assumes  an  at  all  to  his  liking.  Consequerily,  the  next 


ever  to  exercisehis  prerogative  of  mercy.  One  ajjearance"  which*  is  puzri  tog  ^o“=  morning  on  his  wal' home,  lie  stopped  by  the 

you  imprison  at  home,  the  criminal  is  soon  te  pushed  forward,  for  s^cffically  with  some  of  the^^other  black^oaks.  he  heard  the  noon  tell,  and  then  sedately’ came 

thrown  back  upon  you,  hardened  by  guilt.  If  wv,:i®  k  ®T„=  i!^  5®  From  cLada  to  Texas  the  red  oak  varies  but  home  to  dinner.  On  the  way  to  the  station  a 

you  transport,  you  oorrapt  infant  societies. 


■  ^  ^  '\X7Viilri  V»zx  WTO  o  Vk  V»  lA  AXUlll  V^'CtUdUci  tVf  XCACiO  I/IIC  XtTU  LIrXIk.  VcXAlCB  UUti  XXLFXXl^  \4«aia»C7A  •  v^taa  vv  vv/  ovuvzvru  •* 

you  transport,  you  oorropt  infant  societies.  ?|®'  .  .  J*®  «®?®“|".®*‘  little  to  what  maybe  called  essential  charac-  new  piece  of  road  was  being  cut  through,  and 

There  is  no  regenerating  a  felon  to  this  life,  and  the  children  under  the  influence  of  the 


Armv  fnr  ^  far  n«  it  wL  ^nnoarnad  little  hnd  richaud  moisturc  is  abundant,  and  they  are  small  fence  posts  inconveniently  close  together.  After 
Army,  for  as  far  as  it  was  concerned,  little  had  ,  ,x.,„ted  in  horren  an.'l  unrefreahed  hv  driving  throiifrh  the  first  time,  the  nonv  was 


year,  in  naoii  oigrowin  it  varies  consiaeraoiy,  minutes  wiiuuui/  uiiiiiiiug,  uui  luuger  tuau  luai 
but  not  more  than  other  trees,  for  it  must  te  he  thinks  useless  One  morning  he  waited  as 
remembered  that  the  habit  of  a  tree— that  is,  long  as  he  considered  proper,  and  went  skim 
the  form  of  erowth  a  particular  individual  miug  up  the  road  toward  the  depot  without  his 


PotPie  Dumplings 

BY  Mrs.  Dearborn, 

Principal  Boston  Cooking  School. 

Mix  and  sift  together  i  pint  putry  fiour,  x 
heaping  tea  sp.  Cleveland’s  Baking  Powder 
and  tea  sp.  salt.  Beat  i  egg  until  thick 
and  light,  add  <^P  coM  water,  stir  this  into 
the  dry  mixture,  and  enough  more  water  to 
make  a  dough  stiff  enough  to  hold  its  shape 
when  dropped  from  the  spoon. 

Drop  the  dumplings  on  a  plate  a  little 
distance  apart  and  cook  in  a  closely  covered 
steamer  for  fifteen  minutes;  or,  drop  them 
on  top  of  the  boiling  stew  and  cook  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  ' 

The  secret  of  having  them  light  and  tender 
lies  in  their  not  being  disturbed  while  cook¬ 
ing,  and  in  not  having  much  liquid  around 
them,  if  cooked  on  top  of  the  stew. — (Copy¬ 
right,  1891,  by  Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Co.) 

Use  only  Cleveland' s  baking  powder, 
the  proportions  are  made  for  that.  . 


Cleveland’s  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder, 
Wholesome, 
Leavens  Most, 
Leavens  Best. 
Try  a  can, 

Cleveland’s. 


COMFORT  FOR  HOT  WEATHER, 
The  Crown  Perfumery  Go’s 

INVIGORATING 


=VY= 


n  to  thirty- 
'  sent  to  La 
lly  found  its 
quality  gave 


ment  of  our  glorious  God.  But  to  the  view  of  whtoh  pre/uce  hard  wood  in-  “®"®  Profitable  to  gather  ginseng  than  to  culti- 

zome,  the  great  future  punishments  of  God  are  xk-  fi-v  and  as  it  hannened  the  onlv  man  loft  crease  in  heiirht  and  in*^  girth  of  trunk  as  ran-  ''.“t®  the  farm,  and  agriculture  was  almost  en- 

to  the  most  terrible  extreme  and  all  for  retribu-  at  the ^urt ’House  was  the  janitor,  a  slow,  idly.  Mr.  Emerson,  who^devoted  much  atten- 

tion,  none  for  discipline  and  amendment.  One  methodical  old  fellow  named  Hand.  Rumors  tion  to  studying  the  rate  of  growth  of  different  ®*“°®t ®  ^  xhi^*^nlo  wh^snoakimr  of 

of  the  loudest  cries  against  Professor  Briggs  is  tf®“  that  the  average  increase  of  the  P^®7^atte?  th^t  hST'friled  “C’eri  ^ 

_ _ o-  XI.  J  -.  tempt  would  te  made  to  lynch  the  prisoner  re-  red  oak  in  Massachusetts  during  the  first  thirty-  /txkox 

that  he  has  f^en  back  from  the  modem  (pinion  ferred  to,  but  as  no  demonstration  had  been  five  years  of  its  life,  was  at  the  rate  of  about  9?“^® 

of  Protestantism  to  the  ancient,  held  by  Jews  made  the  Sheriff  had  grown  careless  and  had  re-  two  inches  in  diameter  every  eleven  years.  ®®°8)*  ine  Popular  ocience  Montnly  for  Au- 
and  Christians  alike,  still  held  by  the  large  mass  moved  the  guard.  Just  about  the  dusk  of  the  In  more  favored  parts  of  the  country  it  would  8^®^* 
of  Christians  that  God’s  Dunishmentsaralanm  evening  to  question  the  old  janitor,  who  was  probably  grow  more  rapidly.  As  a  street  or 

1  0x1*  1  'flh  iH  •  I  rt  enjoying  a  smoke  on  the  Court  House  steps,  park  tree,  the  red  oak  is  not  surpassed  in  value  A  tussle  with  hyenas. 

ly  remeoial.  snouia  not  an  opinion  like  this  n  mob  approaching  and  in  an  instant  realized  ny  any  of  our  trees,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  The  ferocity  of  wild  teasts  is  sometimes  for- 
whicb  is  witnessed  by  such  a  mass  of  authority  its  meaning.  Slowly  removing  his  pipe  from  is  not  generally  planted.  There  is,  however,  gotten  even  by  those  who  have  most  to  do 
be  welcomed  by  us  as  a  relief  from  the  later  doc-  bis  mouth,  he  laid  it  carefully  aside  and  stepped  a  popular  belief  that  oaks  are  hard  to  transplant,  with  them.  A  late  Denver  paper  relates  this 
trinn,  Th«  firut  nrewntittinn  nf  tliio  m/wiavn  into  the  corridor  of  the  building.  A  Section  of  and  that  they  grow  very  slowly.  White  oaks  incident:  William  Collins,  the  trainer  and  keep- 
,  ^  ?.  J  s  J  s  K«  1  X  1  fi*"®  bose  stood  near,  and,  deliberately  unreeling  are  certainly  mfficult  to  move,  and  must  te  set  er  of  Sells  Brothers’  herd  of  elephants,  came 

doctrine  to  a  canaid  mind  u  absolutely  over-  bg  screwed  it  on  the  hydrant  and  adjusted  as  seedlings  if  they  are  to  grow  into  fine  trees,  near  being  torn  to  pieces  Thursday  evening  by 
whdming  and  paralyzing.  Sismondi,  the  Italian  the  nozzle.  He  stood  there  to  readiness,  and  But  all  oaks  grow  rapidly  when  once  estab-  the  hyenas,  and  but  for  the  assistance  of  the 
historian,  «>«xTn«  to  with  a  great  vener-  when  the  leader  of  the  mob  reached  the  door-  lished,  and  there  is  no  tree  easier  to  trans-  circus  employees  he  would  have  been  not  only 

akinn  fnr  thA  raatinma  anil  vaiiirinn  nf  tha  RviH.v.  Way  he  tumcd  the  Water  on, full  force  Owing  plant  than  the  red  oak.  Specimens  ten  and  killed,  but  eaten.  Collins  had  been  looking 
_  ,  .  ,  ,  #  ^  V,”  i.  ^  ^fi®  elevation  of  the  reservoir  the  pres-  fifteen  feet  high  can  te  moved  with  perfect  after  the  hyenas  in  addition  to  caring  for  the 

Empire,  and  with  a  strong  leeling,  which  every  ^1^  enormous,  and  the  stream  as  it  struck  safety  from  the  woods,  and  if  they  are  planted  elephants,  as  the  regular  hyena  trainer  is  off  on 
historian  must  surely  cherish,  of  the  benefloent  the  leader  stag^i^  him.  He  hesitated  and  in  good  soil,  will  make  for  many  years  an  aver-  a  vacation,  and  had  entered  the  cage  prepara- 
lesolts  wrou^t  by  the  great  Protestant  Refer-  turned  to  face  his  companions.  'That  settled  it,  age  annual  growth  upward  of  eighteen  or  twenty  torv  to  taking  part  in  the  morning  parade.  He 
mation.  One  of  nis  friends  took  him  to  an  and  before  they  recovered  from  their  surprise  toch^.  If  hardinws,  ^  habit,  adaptabUity  hito  just  fastened  the  doorway,  or  gateway, 
.  ,  /-n.  1.  u  XL  .ax-  ALix  every  man  in  the  mob  was  drenched  from  bead  to  different  soils,  beauty  of  foliage^  longevity  when  the'  largest  animal  leaped  on  him  and  fas- 

Epiaoopal  Church,  where  the  doctrine  of  absolute  to  foot.  The  stream  seemed  to  increase  to  force  and  freedom  from  disease  have  any  weight,  tened  her  teeth  in  his  thigh.  Collins  pulled  his 
endless  torment  for  all  save  the  elect  few  was  and  volume,  and  one  after  another  the  would  be  with  planters  of  trees,  the  red  oak  should  club,  which  he  carried  in  his  belt,  but  the  other 
meached.  It  had  never  presented  itself  to  his  lynchers  fled.  In  five  minutes  not  one  of  them  receive  attention  at  their  hands.  It  is  valued  hyenas  in  a  trice  were  on  him.  He  fought  and 
tninR  Aioarla  hafnra  axiH  ha  laft  tha  ahurah  in  oould  be  Seen  in  any  direction,  and  when  the  in  Europe,  where,  especially  in  Germany  and  yelled  lustily  for  help,  but  the  rest  of  the  men- 
J  -x  ’  X  •  XL  X  L  ij  Sheriff  put  in  an  tmpearance  old  Hand  had  reel-  to  Belgium,  it  is  more  frequently  seen,  and  in  agerie  be<»me  so  excited  that  the  employees 
the  greatest  excitement,  vowing  that  he  would  ed  up  tne  hose  and  was  again  seated  on  the  better  condition  than  any  American  oak.  But  with  difficulty  located  the  trouble.  Collins  had 
never  again  enter  a  Protestant  chorch,  and  that  steps  smoking  away  as  if  nothing  bad  happened,  how  many  Americans  plant  oak  trees,  or  realize  by  this  time  become  so  exhaust^  that  he  was 


hese  Lavender  Salts  will  be  found  a 
dellghtfiil  addition  to  every  lady’s  toilet  table,  for 
they  are  beyond  doubt  the  moet  agreeable  deodor* 
izer  that  ezieta.  By  leaving  the  stopper  ont  of  tbs 
bottle  for  a  few  mlnntea  the  air  of  any  room  will 
become  purllled,  and  the  atmosphere  rendered  re. 
fnahing  and  invigoraUng.-iads’a  fUkartai,  London. 


rLEA-MPJl 


mUBIbllL  WWHHIlrUkWIHi Itraetiomlwned 
■y  SRO.  P.  ROOT.  both  In  American 

and  ForMgn  Tingeriiif .  Price  of  either  Flng cring 
n.n  by  luul,  poitfald. 

loortsEw  G0unE.TSu^  ’51.^5:? 

By  P.  W.  ROOT.  meet  advanced  and 

meat  nraetieal  book  for  Private  or  Olaaa  Vocal  la* 
•traction.  Paper,  SLM ;  Limp  Cloth,  ttM  by  mall 

POtlP^lde 

REED  OROAN  STUDIES. 

By  W.  P,  SITOOS.  henaivo  let  of  atnd- 

ieo  by  tbi.  ominont  writer.  In  eight  Books.  Prieo, 
60eU.  oach,  postpaid. 

MUSICAL  VISITOR.fo^cfo?rVil,'do”r:sr:?.! 

Goatalns  Anthaow,  Volnntarios  and  Intomtlng 
Reading  Raitar.  Singlo  coploo  ISeta.,  $1  JO  per  year. 
Spacial  tormi  to  elabo  of  flvo  or  noro. 
tmtUk  OF  tflMn  The  latMtand  boot  book 
MHfcwR  UP  oUllU.  fof  Singlns  l£:booI.  and 
By  ft  W.  Raai  A  CLCLOaea  Oen  vontlona.  Pull  of  good 
things.  Prieo,  OOeto.  pootpatd. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  CHORDS. 

for  losnlag  to  play  chorda.  Price,  80cu.  pottpaid. 


THE  JOHN  GHUBCH  CO.. 
rdW.dtkSt.,  ISBldthSt, 

«DI01iaiATl,0.  MBW  T0B» 


Estey 

Is  the  iiiiiiie  wliith  \>e 
tisl\  \oii  t(i  reinemlier 
w  licii  iihout  to  piireluise 


an  ()r«aii. 


4ArODY^ 

UNIMEHT 

Oxi.llls.e  ckxi.'y'  Otlkei^m 

AS  KUCH  FOB  INTERNAL  AS  EXTERNAL  USE. 
Originated  by  an  Old  Family  Physician  in  1810, 
tW"  Positively  enres  Diphtheria,  Croup,  Asthma,  Bronckltln, 
Neuralfrta,  Rheumatism,  Hoarseness,  Conghs,  Whooping 
Cough,  Catarrh,  Cholera  Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  Sciatica,  Lame 
Back  and  Soreness  In  Body  or  Limbs.  Stops  Inflammation  In 
Cuts,  Burns,  and  Bruises.  Relieves  all  Cramps  and  Chills  Uko 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price.  35  cts.,  6  bottles,  g2.  Express 
paid.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.  Boston  Masa. 


“THE  NEW  METHOH  ” 

,  fure<iodhealihCDre.allchroiilcdl.eaw.. 

’  Bev.  A.  Albro,  B.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  write.:  ‘‘One 
of  the greata.t boon,  tomankindlnmndamdare.” 
Infinitely  better  than  the  Hall  System.  .Half  tho 
price.  Send  for  testimonial.. 

UZALTU  SUPPUZS  CO.,  tio  bboadwat,  n.  t. 


CONTINENTAL 

Insurance  Company 
OF  HEW  YORK  CITY. 

Extract  from  Statement  made  January  la:',  1881,  ' 

Caah  Capital . . . 91.»  90,000  §0 

Beserres  for  Inanran.te  la  force,  ete...  9,MM1,SM  NP 

Net  Snrplaa .  l,aoa,MB 

Policy  Holders  Snrplaa .  0,009,000 

Gross  Assets .  0,007,000  00 

Safety  Fund  Policies  Issuecf. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  Preeident. 

CYROS  PECK.  Vice-Prea’t  and  Sec’y. 

MERRY  EVAMS,  2d  Yiee-Pres’t  and  Sec’y  Agenctee'DapL 
EDWARD  LAMMIMO,  WM.  A.  HOLM  AM.  Aset  See’sm. 

Main  Office,  100  Broadway,  Xew  TorA# 

O.  H.  DUTCHER,  Secretary  Brooklyn  Dept„ 

Court  and  Montague  Streets,  Blod  tfa,  M.  T 
J.  J.  McDonald,  Manager  Weetern  Dept^ 

Rialto  BuUduig,  (  ■IcaRa.m 
R.  J,  TATLOR,  Gen.  Adjuster. 

GEO.  E.  KLINE,  Aaat.  to  Oei  ’liaggdg 
D.  B.  WILSON,  Manager  Pacific  Coast  Dept. 

819  Pine  Street,  San  friuoiaoZ.  Oak 


aoiaoa,Oak 


RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  1  19  Broadway. 

Serenty-fifth  Semi-annual  Statement,  Janu  iry,  1881 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 


Oaili  In  Banka, 


-  <  318,400  tt 


Bondi  4  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  en  Beal  Eatate,  oo5,160  00 
United  States  Stocks,  (lurket  Valnt)  -  2,278,460  Off 

Bank,  Trust  Go.,  and  Bailroad  Stocks  and  Bonds, 

(Market  Valna),  -  -  -  8,724,460  OM 

State  and  (Xtv  Benda,  (Market  Talne),  -  687,707  Ot 

Loam  on  Stooka.  payable  on  demand,  -  -  698,100  04 

Interest  dne  ana  soerned  en  January  lst,'1891,  43,986  94 

Premiums  nneelleeted  and  in  bands  ef  Agents,  674,888  71 
Beal  EaUte, .  1,876,064  04 

$9,091,192  64 


LLABILITIES. 

Oaah  Oarital,  .... 
Beserve  Tremlnm  Fund, 

Beaerve  for  Unpaid  Lesaea  and  olaiaia, 

Beserve  for  Sinking  Fund,  - 

Het  Sniplni,  .... 


-  $3,000,000  0 
3,709,812  00 
•  842,679  04 

44,706  27 
■  M94,696  81 

$8,091,198  61 


DANIXL  A.  HEALD,  Prealdeni 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  i  vi«a.P«mid«« 
ELBRIDGE  G.SNOW,  Jr^  I  vica-Prealden 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW.  I  » 
THOMAS  B,  GREENE,  f“ 

HENRY  J.  PAiRRIS,  (  *»»,x  q-  ...x _ . _ 

AREUN  AH  M.  BURilS.  J  SecreUrlea. 


Fob  teautlfjfing  and  deooratliiK  the  ho  la  tt  Bat 
no  equal.  For  interior  decoration,  a  Itable  foe 
wood.  Wicker,  metal,  glaaa,  earthei  rare,  ete 
Put  up  in  self-opening  tins  ready  for  imn  Hate  ubOx 
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BEAtTIFUL  MINNESOTA. 

Bt  B«t.  Fctsr  Stnrkcr,  D.D. 

A  beautiful  State  ie  Minnesota.  If  any  one 
^ubts  it  let  him  comi*  and  see.  It  abounds  in 
waters.  Besides  the  Mississippi  and  other  large 
rivers,  it  has  ten  thousand  lakes,  which  have 
been  named,  and  many  smaller  ones'  not  taken 
in  account.  Some  of  these  lakes  are  very  large, 
as  Itaska;  some  are  very  beautiful,  as  Harriet 
near  Minneapolis,  and  White  Bear  near  St. 
Paul;  some  are  very  peculiar,  as  Minnetonka, 
which  is  more  like  a  succession  or  chain  of 
lakes.  Go  where  you  will,  you  find  these  beau¬ 
tiful  waters.  Not  far  from  where  I  am  now 
writing  is  Minnehaha  the  falls  made  classic  by 
Xiongfellow’s  Hiawatha. 

The  land  of  Minnesota  is  as  beautiful  as  its 
water.  There  are  no  high  mountains  but  there 
stre  many  pretty  hills.  Occasionally  you  come 
to  a  long  stretch  of  prairie,  but  around  it  are 
the  wooded  hills.  And  the  prairies  and  hills 
and  valleys  are  all  fertile.  Such  an  anomaly 
as  a  barren  piece  of  ground  cannot  be  found. 
The  land  is  rich,  in  some  places  almost  as  black 
su  yoiur  hat.  And  what  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  broad  fields  covered  with  grass  and 
corn  and  wheat?  It  is  a  grand  sight  this  time 
of  the  year  to  ride  along  in  the  cars,  and  see 
the  steam  reapers  cutting  down  the  golden 
grain,  and  the  busy  farmers  gathering  it*in  and 
carting  it  away.  The  prospect  this  year  for 
the  farmers  is  good.  They  have  abuundant 
crops,  and  if  they  get  fair  prices  they  will  be 
able  to  pay  their  back  interest. 

Minnesota  has  not  only  beautiful  waters  and 
lands,  but  beautiful  people.  Many  of  these  are 
foreigners.  The  Scandinavians  predominate. 
The  men  and  women  from  Norway  and  Sweden 
are  a  fair  complexioned  people.  For  the  most 
part  their  hair  is  light  and  silken,  their  skin  is 
white  and  ruddy,  their  voices  are  sweet,  and 
while  there  are  some  who  are  far  from  being 
immaculate  in  their  conduct,  the  majority  of 
them  are  moral,  and  iftany  are  religious.  It  is 
proper  also  to  say  that  every  year  there  is  an 
improvement  in  the  people  as  well  as  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  country.  Both  are  showing 
•igns  of  cultivation.  This  is  true  also  of  the 
domestic  animals.  Much  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  breeding  of  horses  and  cattle  and  sheep 
and  fowls.  The  exhibits  at  the  county  and  State 
fairs  will  compare  favorably  with  those  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  country. 

There  also  are  beautiful  cities.  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  have  both  outgrown  their  swaddling 
clothes.  They  are  not  only  large  but  elegant. 
Very  different  are  they  in  their  appearance,  ^nd 
therefore  they  should  not  be  rivals.  One  is  the 
complement  of  the  other.  They  are  called 
twins.  Better  call  them  husband  and  wife. 
Indeed  it  is  likely  they  will  soon  become  one, 
unless  some  silly  people  continue  to  promote  a 
foolish  and  wicked  jealousy.  The  sooner  the 
nuptials  occur  the  better.  Every  year  they 
grow  nearer  to  each  other,  and  soon  they  will 
be  like  Harlem  and  New  York,  you  wont  be 
able  to  find  the  seam  which  joins  them.  And 
they  are  now  beautiful.  The  streets,  the  houses, 
the  public  buildings,  the  churches,  the  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  the  mills,  the  factories,  the 
stores — they  are  some  of  them  elegant.  We 
came  to  this  r^on  in  1884.  In  seven  years  the 
changes  for  the  better  are  simply  marvellous. 
We  are  delighted  as  we  take  our  latest  walks 
smd  rides  about  these  two  cities.  What  will 
they  be  in  the  year  ISOO?  We  hardly  dare  to 
preset. 

Then  there  are  beautiful  small  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages  in  Minnesota.  In  previous  articles  we 
have  spokeb  of  some  of  them.  Let  us  at  this 
time  speak  of  one  more.  We  take  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  lately  known  as  the  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Manitoba.  We  glide 
along  on  a  smooth  track  at  the  rate  of  30  miles 
an  hour,  seated  in  luxurious  cars.  About  65 
miles  from  the  city  of  Minneapolis  we  come  to 
a  place  called 

LITCHFIELD. 

This  is  the  shire  town  of  Meeker  County.  It 
is  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  attractive  farming 
community.  It  is  incorporated  as  a  city,  and 
contains  at  the  present  time  2,500  people.  In 
it  are  a  Court  House,  7  large  elevators,  2  banks, 
2  newspa^ihrs,  10  churches,  and  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  stores,  and,  alas !  that  we  must  say  it, 
saloons.  We  met  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,Rev.  Mr.  Pressley,  a  scholarly  and  popu¬ 
lar  man,  who  is  greatly  beloved  by  his  people, 
and  admired  by  the  many  strangers  who  at  this 
season  of  the  year  visit  this  attractive  spot. 

Adjacent  to  Litchfield  is  a  charming  summer 
resort.  We  soon  find  ourselves  snugly  ensconced 
in  one  of  the  pretty  cottages.  On  the  border 
of  Litchfield  is  a  lake  called  Ripley.  It  is  about 
two  miles  long  and  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 
half  wide.  A  little  steamboat  for  the  trifling 
charge  of  5  cents  will  take  you  over  almost  any 
hour,  and  on  the  other  sided  amid  a  forest  of 
trees  is  **  Brightwood."  Here  is  a  pavilion,  a 
hotel,  an  office,  and  a  number  of  cottages. 
Many  of  the  cottages  are  for  visitors  at  the  ho¬ 
tel,  others  belong  to  individuals  and  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  them  in  the  summer  time.  Two  years 
ago  last  April  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Paul  met 
in  Litchfield  and  then  we  first  saw  Brightwood 
as  it  was  in  its  beginning.  It  is  now  enjoying 
its  third  season,  and  is  proving  a  pleasant  suc¬ 
cess.  The  owner  of  the  property  is  Mr.  Charles 
Oreenleaf,  a  pro^essive  and  wealthy  Christian 
gentleman.  The  business  manager  is  Mr.  E.  L. 
Danfortb.  Among  the  prominent  cottagers  are 
Mr.  E.B.  Benson, cashier  of  Meeker  County  Bank, 
*  good  fellow  who  is  always  trying  to  help 
others,  and  Mr.  O.  H.  Campbell,  who  is  capi¬ 
talist,  miller,  banker,  and  one  of  the  leading 
ouen  in  Litchfield.  We  also  met  at'Brightwood 
Mr.  Esbjomson,  a  grain  merchant,  Mr.  M.  E. 
OeCosta,  a  merchant,  and  Mr.  Peter  E.  Hanson 
who  owns  an  immense  ranch,  all  citizens  of 
Litchfield.  The  last  named  gentleman  is  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers ;  he  still  possesses  the  orig¬ 
inal  ox  cart  in  which  he  travelled  to  the  north¬ 
west  when  it  was  a  wilderness,  85  years  ago. 
We  also  met  at  Brightwood  Rev.  L.  J.  Adams, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Denison, 
Texas,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  MoClanahan  of  Minne- 
_npolis,  and  Mr.  Edward  M.  Conant  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Company  of  Arrangement  of 
the  late  Convention  of  Christian  Endeavorers. 
We  dare  not,  without  their  permission,  men¬ 
tion  tile  names  of  the  many  bMutifnl  and  at- 
traetive  ladies  sojonming  at  Brightwood.  The 
hotel  is  conducted  on  strictly  temperance  prin¬ 
ciples  and  will  accommodate  about  90  guests. 
Next  wedi  there  is  to  be  a  Christian  Convention 
there  to  be  addressed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Deems,  Hon. 
John  Wooley,  and  others. 

Beautiful  Minnesota!  Beautiful  in  its  lakes 
and  lands,  its  men  and  women,  its  cities  and 
villages !  Every  year  people  come  from  the  East 
and  the  South,  and  from  across  the  sea  to  look 
at  this  beautiful  country,  and  some  are  so  de¬ 
lighted  with  it  that  they  staf .  One  thing  is  to 
beadued,  the  climate  of  Minnesota  is  delightful; 
the  air  is  dry  and  invigorating.  People  of  weak 
lungs  will  do  well  to  come  hither  to  sojourn  a 
while  and  to  live.  Life  is  not  a  burden  but  a 
joy,  especially  to  one  who  is  a  child  of  God. 


OUE  HOUSE  AT  CHAUTAUQUA. 

'  The  beautiful  Presbyterian  headquarters  just 
completed  here  is  “our  house.”  I  have  just  re¬ 
turned  from  an  inspection  of  it,  and  hasten  to 
tell  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  of  the  pleas¬ 
ure  in  store  for  them  when  they  <»me  to  this 
Lake  Region.  The  story  has  been  told  in  your 
columns  of  the  building  of  this  house.  For 
several  years  it  has  been  talked  about,  and  year 
after  year  those  who  have  been  particularly  in- 
terested^have  hoped  to^see  a  fair  structureTEe 
next  Summer,  only  to  find  themselves  disap¬ 
pointed. 

But  patient  waiting  is  ho  loss  sometimes.  So 
it  has  proved  in  this  case,  for  we  have  a  finer 
and  far  more  substantial  building  than  we  could 
have  had  five  years  ago.  The  foundation  is  of 
hewn  stone  and  the  building  of  red  brick.  A 
broad  shaded  piazza  fronts  the  west.  Two 
handsome  doors  open  from  this,  one  into  the 
large  room,  where  our  prayer-meetings  will  be 
held.  This  room  is  made  comfortable  on  cool, 
damp  days  by  an  open  fireplace,  handsomely 
finished  in  brown  tiles. ^iSeveral  dozens  of  chairs 
and  a  good  parlor  organ  furnish  this  room.  The 
floor  is  of  hard  wood,  and  the  walls  neatly  pa¬ 
pered.  Opening  from  this  apartment  is  the 
cloak  room,  not  j'et  finished.  The  hallway  has 
a  staircase  with  newel  post  and  banisters  of 
light  wood. 

On  the  second  floor  is  fthe  reading-room  or 
library,  in  front  opening  upon  a  veranda.  The 
back  room  is  the  ladies’  parlor,  into  which 
opens  a  cloak  room  of  the  same  size  as  the  one 
below.  These  rooms  are  carpeted.  A  long, 
handsome  table  stands  in  the  library,  on  which 
I  saw  a  copy  of  the  last  Evangelist.  It  is  to 
be  hoiked  that  we  Presbyterians  will  soon  supply 
this,  “our  very  own  house,”  with  books,  papers 
and  magazines,  which  we  shall  enjoy  during 
our  stay  at  Chautauqua. 

The  large  attic  is  not  yet  finished.  It  is  the 
intention  of  those  who  have  the  work  in  charge 
to  divide  this  space  into  four,  which  will  give 
pleasant  sleeping  rooms  for  returned  missiona¬ 
ries,  or  some  tired  ministers,  who  would  gladly 
rest  in  this  delightful  spot,  but  whose  income 
does  not  admit  of  their  paying  the  high  rates 
of  board  and  lodging  usually  charged.  It  was 
hoped  that  these  rooms  might  be  ready  this 
summer,  but  Presbyterians  have  perhaps  for¬ 
gotten  the  earnest  appeals  made  last  winter 
for  the  necessary  funds  to  get  them  ready. 
Some  money  has  been  contributed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  it  is  deposited  in  bank  until  a  sum 
accumulates,  or  is  given,  for  furnishing  these 
rooms.  “  Many  a  mickle  makes  a  muckle.  ”  Let 
no  one  think  that  the  day  of  small  things  is  to 
be  despised  in  this  case.  Five  dollars  came 
from  Indiana  the  other  day.  One  lady  gave 
one  dollar,  another  fifty  cents,  others  smaller 
amounts.  One  presented  a  cake  of  soap, another 
a  pair  of  pillowcases.  It  is  by  gifts  such  as 
these  that  we  shall,  at  length,  have  “our  house” 
furnished.  Every  one  who  gives  will  feel  an 
increased  interest  in  this  building. 

How  delightful  it  will  be  to  go  to  our  own 
prayer-meeting  in  our  own  bouse.  The  “  U.  P.s” 
have  had  a  home  in  a  tent  for  several  years. 
Now  they  too  have  a  cosy  house,  built  since 
last  summer.  Year  after  year  I  have  enjoyed 
their  Sunday  afternoon  prayer-meetings,  hop¬ 
ing  for  the  time  when  we  should  have  a  place 
for  Presbyterian  prayer  -  meetings.  Here  at 
Chautauqua  we  all  meet  in  the  great  congrega¬ 
tion.  It  is  like  the  home-coming  at  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  Christmas,  when  from  far  and  near  the 
households  come  together.  Still,  each  has  its 
own  home,  a  little  dearer  than  the  common 
home.  I  know  of  no  place  in  the  world  where 
the  unity  of  the  Church  is  so  demonstrated  as 
at  Chautauqua. 

Thus  much  of  our  new  Chautauqua  House. 
The  things  going  on  here  are,  as  usual,  many 
and  various.  University  extension  interests 
all  professors  and  many  students.  The  subject 
has  gradually  enlarged,  and  this  year  more  is 
being  done  in  the  direction  of  real  instruction 
in  the  course  of  lectures  than  ever  before. 
American  History  furnishes  the  theme  for  one 
of  the  courses.  Prof.  Frederick  Starr,  a  most 
interesting  speaker,  has  given  four  lectures  on 
the  aboriginal  element,  including  Alaskans, 
Mound  -  builders.  Cliff  -  dwellers,  and  Aztecs ; 
Prof.  Woodburn  has  spoken  on  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Revolutionary  period;  Prof. 
McMaster  has  told  of  the  struggles  of  the  in¬ 
fant  Republic;  Prof.  Thorpe  speaks  to-morrow 
upon  The  Supreme  Law  of  the  Land.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  teachers  and  lecturers  is 
Prof.  H.  B.  Adams  of  Johns-Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity,  whose  course  on  the  History  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  has  been  well  attended.  His 
pupils  congratulate  him  upon  receiving  the  |100 
for  the  best  article  read  at  Albany  on  Univer¬ 
sity  Extension.  The  moral  and  religious  lessons 
drawn  from  these  studies  in  history  are  invalu¬ 
able. 

Another  matter  is  the  improvement  of  the 
grounds.  Many  beautiful  cottages  have  been 
built  and  property  is  becoming  more  valuable. 
As  heretofore,  great  interest  is  manifested  in 
the  study  of  the  Bible.  Led  by  Prof.  Wm.  R. 
Harper,  who  repeatedly  affirms  “The  Bible  does 
not  contain  the  word  of  God,  but  it  is  the  word 
of  God,”  the  students  are  like  those  of  old,  who 
searched  for  themselves  to  see  if  these  things 
be  so.  The  Lord’s  word  is  not  to  return  unto 
him  void.  May  we  not  believe  that  faith  will 
be  strengthened  by  this  earnest  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures?  Mary  U.  Pratt. 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  July  28. 


CONFERRING  SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES. 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  this  caustic 
reference  to  one  of  the  schemes  of  the  day : 

In  Orange  County,  in  this  State,  a  convention 
was  held  to  discuss  a  law  enabling  soldiers’ 
widows  and  daughters,  army  nurses,  and  all  selL 
supporting  women,  to  vote  at  all  elections.  We 
have  been  told  that  the  admission  of  women  to 
the  suffrage  would  put  an  end  to  all  demagogi¬ 
cal  movements.  These  proposed  laws  have 
rarely  been  surpassed  as  sp^imens  of  clap- trap. 
There  is  a  dignity  in  a  direct  movement  to  en¬ 
franchise  women,  but  that  soldiers’  widows, 
daughters,  and  army  nurses  should  be  more 
entitled  to  it  than  other  women,  is  intrinsically 
absurd.  There  are  a  large  number  of  soldiers’ 
mothers  living  still.  They  do  not  appear  to  be 
mentioned.  .  Note  the  insinuation  that  married 
women  who  do  not  work  at  some  business  are 
not  self-supporting.  We  had  supposed  that  the 
faithful  wives  and  mothers  of  the  land  were 
among  the  most  thoroughly  self-supporting 
persons.  Legislators  of  sense  will  merely  be 
amused  by  a  proposition  of  this  kind.  To  dis¬ 
franchise  those  who  have  been  bom  since  the 
war  for  not  having  done  something  in  the  war, 
and  a  large  number  more  because  their  husbands 
did  not  go  to  the  war,  including  the  widows 
that  were  alive  at  that  time,  and  all  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  persons  who  might  have  been  soldiers  if 
they  had  not  died  before  the  war,  and  all  whose 
husbands  were  over  forty-five  years  old  or  sick, 
is  comical.  The  scheme  might  be  described  as 
a  plan  to  discourage  marriage,  by  conferring 
special  privileges  on  single  women. 

LENOX  LIBRARY. 

The  twenty-first  annual  report  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Lenox  Library  shows  large  accessions 
to  the  library,  and  a  rearrangement  of  the 
books  which  maikes  them  much  more  accessible 
to  the  student.  A  general  descriptive  catalogue 
is  being  published.  This  library  is  open  free  to 
all,  except  during  the  Summer  vacation,  from 
10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  or  till  dusk  in  the  short 
days.  The  total  number  of  visitors  last  year 
was  1,724,  fa  too  few  in  proportion  to  the 
treasures  the  library  contains. 


MEMORIES  OF  BROOKLYN  FIFTY  YEARS 
A60. 

Boston,  AuKust  Ist,  1891. 

My  dear  Dr.  Field:  As  I  enclose  my  fiftieth 
annual  aubscription  to  The  Evangelist,  I 
feel  somewhat  inclined  tb  moralize  as  I  recall 
some  items  of  personal  history  and  surround¬ 
ings.  At  the  time  I  commenced  taking  this 
paper.  I  was  living  in  Brooklyn  and  a  member 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Cranberry  St. 
as  it  was  then,  over  which  was  settled  that 
briliant,  eccentric,  wonderful  man.  Dr.  Samuel 
H.  Cox,  of  blessed  memory;  when  shall  we 
'ever  see  his  like?  How  appreciative  of  his  won¬ 
derful  brilliancy  was  the  well  known  remark  of 
Dr.  Bush,  then  in  good  standing  as  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian,  but  who  afterwards  joined  the  Swedenbor- 
gians;  it  was  at  the  Monday  Ministers’  Meet¬ 
ing,  soon  after  the  great  meteoric  shower  of 
1881.  They  were  discussing  the  phenomenon 
with  more  or  less  wisdom  and  eloquence,  when 
some  one  noticed  that  Dr.  Bush  was  silent,  and 
turned  to  him  and  asked,  “Well,  Dr.  Bush, 
what  did  you  think?”  “Oh,”  says  Dr.  B.,  “I 
could  think  of  nothing  but  that  Dr.  Cox’s  brain 
bad  exploded,”  Dr.  Cox’s  memory  was  as 
wonderful  as  was  his  eloquence.  I  once  heard 
him  lecture  on  Scott’s  “Lady  of  the  Lake,” 
when  he  repeated  whole  pages  in  illustration; 
on  some  one  expressing  surprise  that  he  could 
remember  so  much  he  said,  “I  have  not  seen 
the  poem  for  years.”  In  his  prime  his  brilliant 
sayings  were  in  everybody’s  mouth,  as  were 
those  of  Mr.  Beecher  afterward,  whose  newly 
formed  society  bought  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  lot,  running  through  to  Orange  St.,  and 
built  their  church  fro  iting  on  the  latter  street ; 
we  buying  the  lot  on  Henry  St.  and  putting  up 
the  building  still  occupied  by  the  society,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Cuthbert  Hall,  the  intervening 
pastors  having  been  Dr.  Hogarth  and  Dr.  Rob¬ 
inson. 

How  we,  young  and  old  alike,  loved  the  doctor, 
I  need  not  relate:  myself  and  wife  were  to  the 
“manor  born,”  for  he  was  our  spiritual  father, 
he  baptized  us,  and  married  ns,  and  baptized 
our  children;  we  loved  even  his  weaknesses, 
but  we  did  not  think  them  such  at  the  time, 
notably  his  dislike  of  Quakerism,  of  Popery, 
and  of  prelacy ;  he  would  never  lose  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  cast  a  fling  at  either.  Speaking  one 
time  of  the  claims  of  the  apostolic  succession, 
he  said  the  early  fathers  were  as  ungowned  and 
unsurpliced  an  order  as  ever  Paul  was  when  he 
left  his  cloak  at  Troas ;  at  another  time,  speak¬ 
ing  of  their  forms  and  ceremonies,  for  which 
they  cared  as  little  as  did  Luther  for  the  Bulls 
of  the  Pope,  that  came  bellowing  over  the 
Alps,  only  to  dash  themselves  in  pieces  at  his 
feet.  Some  have  been  caustic  enough  to  say  it 
was  a  sort  of  poetic  justice  that  his  three  eldest 
sons,  Cleveland  (the  present  Episcopal  bishop 
of  Western  New  York),  Hanson,  and  James, 
should  have  fosaken  the  faith  of  their  father 
and  become  Episcopalians.  I  know  it  was  a 
great  grief  to  him  at  the  time. 

It  was  a  large,  influential,  and  prosperous 
church  to  which  he  ministered  in  those  days ; 
revivals  and  additions  were  frequent.  I  have 
known  a  prayer-meeting  to  be  largely  attended 
at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  the  winter 
season !  A  large  Sabbath  School  with  Alfred 
Greenleaf  for  superintendent  and  such  teachers 
as  Henry  C.  Bowen,  C.  S.Sperry,  J.  Glentworth 
Butler,  George  Ripley,  and  others,  and  of 
women  not  a  few.  The  church  officers  were  such 
as  Lowell  Holbrook  and  his  partner  Nelsvin,  John 
Wheelwright,  Richard  J.  Thorn,  Abijah  Fisher, 
David  Leavitt,  John  Rankin,  Fisher  Howe,Rich- 
ard  Creed,  James  Ruthven,  Arthur  Tappan, 
and  others,  all  of  whom  long  since  passed  to 
their  'reward. 

The  salaries  paid  the  ministers  of  th^e  days 
were  in  striking  contrast  with  the  present. 
Dr.  Cox’s  salary  was  3,000  dollars,  froiq  which 
the  church  deducted  600  for  rent  of  the  iiarson- 
age  next  door;  this  with  the  doctor’s  great 
family  of  15  children  was  rather  small  pay. 
He  finally  built  his  “Rusurban"  residence  in 
what  was  then  the  outskirts  of  Brooklyn,  where 
he  thought  to  reduce  his  expenses,  but  bis  peo¬ 
ple  never  liked  his  removal.  Brooklyn,  though 
then  beginning  to  be  called  the  City  of 
Churches,  was  very  small  when  the  church 
was  founded;  there  were  only  15,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  beyond  Pierrepont  and  Joralemon  there 
was  little  else  than  Dutch  farms.  After  the 
great  split  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  there  was 
another  First  Church, old  school, organized  corner 
Fulton  and  Pineapple,  over  which  was  settled 
Dr.  Jacobus;  on  Clinton  St.  was  Dr.  Spencer; 
down  on '  Willoughby  St.  a  small  church  over 
which  Rev.  George  Duffield  presided;  years 
later  the  South  Church,  quite  out  of  town  on 
Henry  Street  where  Dr.  Spear  was  called.  The 
Episcopalians  had  but  three  churches,  St. Ann’s 
with  Dr.  Cutler,  “Parson  Johnson”  on  Wash¬ 
ington, corner  Johnson, and  on  Pearl  St.  with  Rev. 
Mr.  Brittain.  The  Methodists  had  but  one  strong 
church  on  Washington  St., and  the  Baptists  one 
prominent  one  on  Pierrepont  Street,  the  Unita¬ 
rians  occupied  a  small  school  house  on  Wash¬ 
ington  St.  with  Rev.  Mr.  Barlow,  before  build¬ 
ing  their  church  on  Pierrepont  St;  these  were 
pretty  much  all  the  churches  1  can  recall  in  the 
now  City  of  Churches.  What  changes  have 
taken  place  in  other  respects !  there  was  no  gas, 
no  water,  except  the  town  pump  on  the  street 
for  drinking,  and  the  cisterns  in  the  yards  for 
washing,  there  was  not  such  a  thing  as  a  bath 
room  in  any  private  dwelling  in  the  city,  and 
I  doubt  if  there  was  a  furnace;  no  telegraphs — 
the  only  communication  \^th  New  York  the 
Fulton  and  Catharine  Ferries,  which  had  only 
just  banished  the  ungainly  double  hull  boats, 
with  their  single  paddle  between.  No  omni¬ 
buses  even,  for  the  distances  to  be  walked  were 
so  insignificant  that  all  could  enjoy  the  luxury. 

But  I  am  growing  prolific  and  must  stop, 
though  I  could  indulge  in  these  reminiscences 
indefinitely  as  they  crowd  upon  my  memory, 
after  this  long  lapse  of  time.  1  will  say  in  con¬ 
clusion  that  up  to  the  war  time,  I  preserved 
the  dear  old  papers  systematically,  but  the  high 
price  of  20  cents  a  pound  tempted  me  and  I 
sold  them ;  since  then  they  have  been  more  or 
less  scattered,  but  always  prized.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  many  long  years  of  pleasant  corre¬ 
spondence  with  your  Oliver  Hazard  Perry 
Townsend,  whom  I  missed  much  when  he  re¬ 
tired.  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  on  your 
paper  in  the  future  as  of  old. 

Yours  truly, 

Jas.  O.  L.  Hillard. 


BROOKLYN  HOME  FOR  HABITUES. 

Those  who  have  fallen  victims  to  opium, 
chloral  or  cocaine,  or  their  friends,  will  to  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  of  the  Brooklyn  Home  for 
Habitues,  recently  opened  on  Brooklyn  Avenue, 
in  that  city.  It  u  tne  only  |>lace  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  or  as  far  as  is  known,  in  the 
world,  and  is  under  the  medical  care  of  Dr.  J. 
B.  Mattison,  who  has  for  many  years  devoted 
bis  attention  exclusively  to  the  subject,  and  is 
rerarded  as  a  high  authority  in  bis  specialty. 

One  quarter  of  the  Home,  a  spiwious  build¬ 
ing  with  attractive  surroundings,  is  free,  there 
being  no  cost  from  entrance  to  exit,  to 
worthy  indigent  applicants.  And  an  endow¬ 
ment  of  $60,000  is  now  being  secured,  the  in¬ 
terest  from  which  is  to  be  devoted  wholly  to 
their  relief. 

Subscriptions  to  this  fund,  which  need  not  be 
paid  till  all  is  subscribed,  are  earnestly  desired, 
and  may  be  sent  to  the  Medical  Director.  The 
Board  of  Directors  includes  well-known  phy¬ 
sicians,  clergymen  and  others  of  Brooklyn  and 
New  York. 


CuiTCut 


city  and  Vlcinltv. 

The  grand  jury  last  week  issued  a  present¬ 
ment  highly  commendatory  of  the  ambulance 
system  of  this  citv. 

Even  the  delay  of  unwilling  officials  to  obey 
a  distasteful  law  must  come  to  an  end.  The 
last  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  carrying  out  of 
the  police  matron  law  was  removed  last  Satur¬ 
day  when  the  necessary  sums  for  salaries  and 
required  alterations  in  the  police  stations  where 
they  are  to  serve  were  voted  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Messrs.  Heins  and  La  Farge  have  been  offici¬ 
ally  notified  by  the  tiustees  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine  that  their  plans  are  ac¬ 
cepted.  Some  modifications  in  the  plans  will 
probably  be  made,  though  in  minor  details  only, 
^e  architects  are  young  men,  but  little  over 
thirty  and  have  been  friends  since  their  school¬ 
days. 

Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  last  week  performed, 
without  the  aid  of  any  clergyman,  the  marri^e 
ceremony  of  two  members  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  Before  undertaking  this  step,  Mrs. 
Booth  had  received  eminent  le^al  opinion  re¬ 
garding  the  legality  of  a  marriage  performed 
by  her,  and  was  assured  that  as  a  high  official 
in  a  religious  organization  her  acts  would  be 
perfectly  binding. 

The  women  factory  inspectors  who,  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  a  law  passed  last  year,  have  bron.at 
work  in  this  city  for  some  months  past,  have 
proved  themselves  most  capable  and  efficient. 
Worthy  of  especial  note  is  the  action  of  one 
of  them.  Mrs.  Bremmer,  in  whose  district  are 
the  majority  of  “  sweat”  shops,  where  the  worst 
conditions  prevail,  before  being  long  at  work 
found  she  could  do  little  good  unless  ^e  learned 
the  “Jewish  jargon”  talked  by  the  Polish,  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Hungarian  Hebrews,  who  form  the  bulk 
of  the  factory  population  of  the  East  Side,  and 
this  she  has  actually  done,  to  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  of  her  work. 

The  good  work  of  the  women  forming  the 
Street  Cleaning  Aid  Society  begins  to  be  mani¬ 
fest.*  Some  weeks  ago  they  undertook  to  keep 
clean  the  streets  of  the  Twentieth  Precinct,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  north  side  of  Twenty-seventh 
St.,  to  the  south  side  of  Forty  second  St.,  and 
from  Seventh  Ave.  to  the  North  River.  Every 
street  is  kept  perfectly  free  from  filth,  although 
most  of  them  are  full  of  tenement  houses,  and 
formerly  were  notorious  for  their  bad  condition . 
One  may  walk  down  Seventh  Ave.  and  look 
down  the  streets  toward  the  river  without  see¬ 
ing  anything  but  bare  and  clean  gutters  and 
sidewaks.  In  this  excellent  work  the  women 
have  received  the  willing  co-operation  of  the 
police  so  far  as  the  enforcement  of  the  statutes 
in  the  case  are  concerned.  Three  years  ago  the 
Women’s  Health  Protective  Association  sug¬ 
gested  that  street  cleaning  should  be  entrust^ 
entirely  to  women,  their  own  society  being  will¬ 
ing  were  to  undertake  to  keep  this  city  clean. 
The  present  experiment  lends  great  weight  to 
their  suggestion. 

Personal  and  News. 

Mr.  Orrington  Lunt  of  Chicago,  has  given  the 
Northwestern  University  of  that  city  $50,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  library  building. 

At  the  Tuberculosis  Congress,  Paris,  last 
week,  Drs.  Jacobi  and  Page  of  this  city  were 
made  honorary  presidents  for  America. 

The  newly  found  desert  lake  in  Colorado  has 
come  to  a  standstill,  and  unless  it  continues  to 
receive  water  from  the  Colorado  River  it  will 
shortly  disappear  by  evaporation. 

Colonel  Tourtelotte,  the  commander  at  Al¬ 
toona,  Ga.,  to  whom  Sherman  first  sent  the  in¬ 
structions  to  “hold  the  fort,”  lately  died  in 
Wisconsin. 

The  Superintendents  of  Instruction  of  nearly 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  have  written  to  ex¬ 
press  their  sympathy  with  the  University  Ex¬ 
tension  movement  and  offer  their  co-operation 
to  the  American  Society. 

Dr.  William  P.  Harper,  president  of  the  Chic- 
go  University,  telegr^h^  on  Thursday,  just  as 
he  was  starting  for  Euro^,  that  he  would  ac¬ 
cept  the  position  of  principal  of  all  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  departments.  Bishop  Vincent  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  the  head  of  all  Chautauqua,  as  Chan¬ 
cellor. 

Among  the  prominent  men  who  have  recently 
joined  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension 
of  University  Teaching  are  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks, 
Bishop-elect  of  Massachusetts,  ex  President 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Erastus  Wiman,  Oscar 
Strauss,  Franklin  MeVeagh,  W.  C.  P.  Breckin¬ 
ridge  and  Sir  Daniel  Wilson. 

The  judges  at  the  International  Art  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  ^rlin,  have  awarded  great  gold  medals  to 
tlie  American  artists  Forbes,  Stanhope,  Shannon 
and  McEwen,  who  are  among  the  exhibitors. 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  an  American  architect,  has  also 
received  a  great  gold  medal.  Messrs.  Stewarl, 
Bridgman  and  Story,  American  painters,  re¬ 
ceived  small  gold  medals. 

Word  comes  from  New  Mexico  that  the  grass¬ 
hopper  pest  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  is  be¬ 
coming  serious.  The  grasshoppers  have  stripped 
large  ranches  of  nearly  every  vestige  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  have  done  great  damage.  The  pests 
work  their  devastation  in  spots  varying  in  size 
from  a  quarter  square  mile  to  four  miles  square. 
They  are  moving  slowly  eastward,  and  it  is  pre¬ 
dicted  that  by  Fall  they  will  reach  the  Kansas 
and  Texas  lines. 

A  wonderfully  brave  act  was  performed  last- 
Friday  by  a  switchman  of  Chicago.  A  young 
lady  stood  on  the  track  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
a  southbound  train  and  did  not  see  an  approach¬ 
ing  engine  until  several  bystanders  called  to 
her.  The  engine  was  so  near  that  in  her  fright¬ 
ened  state  of  mind  she  did  not  have  time  to 
turn.  The  switchman  ran  toward  the  imper¬ 
iled  woman,  grasped  her  in  his  arms,  and,  just 
in  time,  jumped  on  to  the  pilot  of  the  engine. 
The  engine  was  stopped,  and  they  stepped  from 
the  footboard  unharmed  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
bystanders. 

George  F.  Edmunds  entered  the  Vermont 
Legislature  in  1854,  a  year  before  his  long-time 
colleague,  Mr.  Morrill,  took  his  seat  in  Congress, 
and  he  was  a  member  of  one  other  branch  of 
that  body  seven  of  the  twelve  years  before  he 
went,  in  1866.  to  the  Senate,  where  he  undoubt¬ 
edly  might  remain  indefinitelj'  if  he  would  con¬ 
sent  to  serve,  says  a  writer  in  the  Forum.  The 
resignation  of  Mr.  Edmunds  closes  a  record 
which  was  already  without  a  precedent — the 
representation  of  a  commonwealth  in  the  Senate 
by  the  same  two  men  for  a  continuous  period  of 
24  years — with  the  result  that  their  small  State 
has  long  h(  Id  tbe  chairmanships  of  the  two 
most  important  committees,  on  finance  and  on 
the  judiciary. 

It  is  plea^ilnt  for  the  sake  of  one’s  opinion  of 
one’s  fellow  countrymen,  to  learn  that  so  keen 
an  observer  as  Baron  Hirsch  sees,  in  this  coun¬ 
try  at  least,  a  decay  of  the  long  existing  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  Jews.  Writing  in  this  month’s 
Forum,  he  says:  “1  think  anti-Semitic  feeling, 
directed  e8i)ecially  toward  the  nch,  must  dis¬ 
appear  in  some  yea  is.  Wealthy  Jews  in  the 
last  half  of  this  ceutnry  have  amassed  not  mil¬ 
lions,  but  billions,  and  have  excited  special 
envy  because  at  the  same  time  with  their  rise 
in  material  prosperity  others,  once  the  only  so¬ 
cial  leaders  of  the  feudal  classes,  instep  of 
going  forw'ird  h-tve  gone  backward,  and — with¬ 
out  thinking  of  their  own  deficiencies — have 
treated  the  wealthy  Jews  as  tbe  cause  of  their 
fall.  Besides,  the  luxury  that  comes  with 
wealth,  as  if  by  obligation,  and  the  expenditure 
consequent  upon  it,  excite  universal  notice 
and  envy.  Even  the  riches  of  this  class  are  cast 
in  their  teeth,  without  consideration  that 
through  their  spirit  of  enterprise,  through 
their  admirable  knowledge  of  business,  they 
have  enriched  the  lauds  in  which  they  live,  and 
increased  the  national  welfare.  ...  If  that 
enterprise,  energy,  and  ability,  which  they  pos¬ 
sess  in  a  large  degree,  be  a  cause  of  prejudice, 
then  the  fault  lies  at  the  door  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion,  rather  than  at  that  of  the  Jewish  race. 


Scientiflo  and  Useful. 

A  very  good  authority  in  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  gives  a  simple  remedy  for  hiccough: 
— a  lump  of  sugar  saturated  with  vine^r.  Out 
of  ten  cases,  tried  as  an  experiment,  it  stopped 
hiccough  in  nine. 

In  securing  a  pure  household  atmosphere,  fire¬ 
places  are  an  important  desideratum,  the  main 
drawback  with  them  being  the  well-known  diffi¬ 
culty  of  renewing  the  fresh  air  in  the  room  to  re¬ 
place  that  carried  up  by  the  chimney,  in  sufficient 
quantity,  without  causing  some  draughts  of  air. 
To  obviate  this  inconvenience  many  forms  of 
chimney  have  been  devised,  one  of  the  best  of 
these  being  that  which  is  constructed  with  a 
false  back,  forming  an  air-chamber  communica¬ 
ting  with  the  outer  air,  which  enables  it  to  de 
liver  in  the  room  about  the  same  amount  of 


fresh  warmed  air  that  escapes  by  the  chimney 
—a  form  which  is  more  economical  than  the 
common  one,  as,  with  the  same  amount  of 
fuel,about  thirty  per  cent  more  heat  is  obtained. 

Again,  gas  jets  may  be  made  important 
auxiliaries  in  tnis  line — that  is,  inserted  in  the 
bottom  of  air  shafts,  they  establish  active  air 
currents  which  withdraw  the  ventilated  air 
from  living  rooms ;  it  has,  in  fact,  been  proven 
by  actual  experiment  that  one  cubic  foot  of  illu¬ 
minating  gas  can  be  so  utilized  as  to  cause  the 
discharge  of  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air— and,  as  a 
common  gas-burner  will  consume  from  three  to 
six  feet  of  gas  an  hour,  it  will  extract  1,000. 
times  that  amount  of  air  from  a  room  each 
hour,  if  suitable  contrivances  are  used,  besides 
giving  light.  _ 

Foreign. 

The  Prince  of  Naples,  heir  to  the  Italian 
throne,  has  been  visiting  Queen  Victoria  at 
Osborne,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  met  with  a 
most  cordial  reception. 

King  Leopold  of  Belgium  is  said*  to  have  used 
up  nearly  all  his  private  fortune  through  Ckmgo 
lYee  State  investments,  and  also  to  have 
crippled  that  of  his  sister,  the  ex  -  Empress 
Charlotte  of  Mexico. 

A  proposition  recently  made  to  exchange 
military  publications  with  the  Department  of 
War  at  Berlin  will  probably  result  in  large  and 
\eTj  valuable  additions  to  the  library  of  tbe 
United  States. 

Among  the  manuscripts  left  by  the  late  Count 
von  Moltke  has  been  found  a  “Confession  of 
Faith.”  The  great  Marshal  affirms  his  belief  in 
God  and  a  future  life.  The  “  Confession”  will 
be  published  among  the  other  works. 

Mr.  Spurgeon,  after  making  hopeful  progress 
toward  recovery  has  again  had  a  relapse.  On 
Monday  he  was  report^  as  in  a  tranquil  condi¬ 
tion,  and  able  to  ^eep  and  eat,  but  evincing  no 
decided  progress  toward  recovery. 

Dr.  Gray,  physician  to  the  Ameer  of  Afghan¬ 
istan,  who  lately  arrived  in  India,  says  that 
last  winter  was  the  severest  ever  known  in 
Cabul,  and  that  forty  feet  of  snow  fell,  which 
is  equivalent  to  forty-eight  inches  of  rain. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  are  soon  to 
make  a  tour  of  their  dominions,  and  among 
other  places,  will  visit  Oporto,  where  there  is  a 
royal  palace  that  the  king  has  not  entered  since 
he  came  to  the  throne. 

Dr,  Thamm,  of  Duesseldorf,  has  issued  a  re¬ 
port  stating  that  he  has  managed  by  the  Koch 
system  to  bring  about  a  complete  cure  in  40  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  which  he  had 
treated  by  that  system,  and  that  satisfactory 
results  have  accrued  in  45  per  cent,  of  the  other 
cases. 

William  O’Brien  and  John  Dillon,  the  two 
Irish  members  of  Parliament  who  have  been 
undergoing  sentences  of  six  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  for  inciting  the  tenants  of  the  Smith-Barry 
estate  at  Tipperary  to  resist  payment  of  rents, 
were  released  from  Galway  Jail  last  Thursday. 
They  have  declined  Mr.  Parnell’s  overtures  for 
a  reunion  of  their  forces. 

A  marvellous  and*  horrible  accident  happened 
at  a  private  house  in  Paris.  The  host  had  in¬ 
vited  a  number  of  friends  to  luncheon.  A  great 
Danish  boar  hound  was  in  tbe  room,  according 
to  custom.  A  guest  happened  to  drop  his  nap¬ 
kin,  and  while  stooping  to  pick  it  up  the  dog 
with  a  spring  seized  his  throat  and  killed  him. 
There  was  a  terrible  struggle  to  pull  the  beast 
off,  but  without  avail. 

Rev.  R.  J.  Nevins,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s 
Episcopal  Church,  Rome,  who  arrived  at  New 
York  last  week,  says  that  the  Italian  author¬ 
ities  now  admit  that  they  made  a  mistake  in 
recalling  Minister  Fava.  They  received,  he  says, 
a  gaibled  report  from  New  Orleans,  and  so, 
acting  upon  insufficient  information,  got  en¬ 
tangled  in  a  difficulty  from  which  they  would 
be  happy  to  extricate  themselves. 

It  is  reported  that  France  expects  to  make 
the  finest  art  exhibit  at  Chicago  that  she  has 
ever  made.  Many  of  the  leading  artists 
have  promised  the  most  important  examples  of 
their  work.  They  will  need  about  12,000  square 
feet  of  wall  space,  and  as  French  interest  in 
that  exhibit  will  be  so  great,  they  would  like  to 
secure  a  separate  tullding  fur  the  French  art 
display. 

Notwithstanding  the  bad  reputation  of  Russia 
as  a  Fatherland,  there  seem  to  be  some  who 
prefer  it  to  their  own.  The  report  of  an  Impe¬ 
rial  Commissioner  shows  that  an  average  of 
800,000  foreigners  go  to  seek  a  residence  in  the 
Muscovite  Empire  annually.  From  1872  to  1882 
the  number  of  immigrants  was  9,458,132,  as 
follows:  Germans,  4,871,571;  Austrians,  1,^5,- 
133;  Persians,  255,207;  French,  122,771;  about 
equal  numbers  of  Turks,  Rumanians,  Bulga¬ 
rians  and  Servians,  70,S^7;  English,  41,873; 
Italians,  20,691.  Chinese  are  emigrating  to 
Siberia  in  large  numbers. 

Workmen  are  engaged  night  and  day  on  the 
Empress  of  Austria’ s  new  residence  at  Corfu,  as 
she  insists  on  its  being  completed  on  the  1st  of 
September.  The  timl^r  alone  has  cost  an  enor¬ 
mous  sum.  The  palace  consists  of  two  stories, 
containing  thirty-five  rooms,  seven  of  which 
have,  by  the  Empress’s  express  orders,  been 
completed  in  the  severest  Pompeian  style  down 
to  the  minutest  detail.  Every  cottage  within 
view  has  been  removed,  and  the  only  remaining 
habitation  in  the  neighborhood  is  a  small  house 
belonging  to  the  former  owner  of  the  splendid 
park  in  which  the  Empress’s  fairy-like  and 
romantic  abode  is  being  constructed. 


CitcvnrB  Notes. 


Alexander  Harrison’s  famous  painting  “Le 
Crepuscule”  [The  Twilight]  owned  by  the  Cor¬ 
coran  Art  Gmlery  of  Washington,  has  been  en 
graved  for  the  Midsummer  Holiday  Number 
(August)  of  The  Century. 

Babyhood  for  August  contains  an  article  on 
Hay  Fever,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Ashhurst,  which  is 
the  first  popular  authoritative  account  of  that 
mysterious  trouble  that  has  appeared  in  print. 
Dr.  Ashhurst  lays  great  stress  on  the  import¬ 
ance  of  counteracting  the  tendency  towards  hay 
fever  in  childhood. 

The  August  number  of  The  Treasury  for  Pastor 
and  People  (E.  B.  Treat,  5  Cooper  Union)  con¬ 
tains  a  valuable  sketch  by  Dr.  Cuyler  of  Dr.  D.  A. 
Maclaren  of  Manchester,  England.  The  sermon 
on  God’s  Gospel  for  Man,  preached  in  this  city 
by  Dr.  Stalker  of  Glasgow  during  his  recent 
visit,  also  finds  a  place  in  this  number. 

Last  week’s  Home  Journal  contained  a  four- 
column  article  expounding  and  explaining  the 
important  question  of  international  copyright  in 
a  most  clear  and  liicid  way,  showing  how  the 
new  law  affects  authors,  publishers,  printers  and 
readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  ex-Mayor  A.  Oakey  Hall,  who 
has  practised  law  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  who  understands  the  subject  fully. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Smith,  the  Manager  of 
the  Associated  Press,  writes  in  the  current  Cen¬ 
tury  on  “The  Press  as  a  News  Gatherer,”  de¬ 
scribing  the  origin  and  growth  of  that  famous 
organization,  the  Associated  Press.  The  entire 
world  is  covered  in  its  wonderful  system.  Its 
leased  wires,  operated  under  its  own  direction, 
exceed  10,000  miles  in  length,and  it  pays  nearly 
two  millions  ot  dollars  a  year  for  service.  “  The 
Work  of  a  Single  Day”  is  the  title  of  one  chap¬ 
ter,  and  Mr.  Smith  also  discusses  “Public  Criti¬ 
cism,  ”  and  “  How  Shall  the  Press  be  Reformed  ?” 

The  first  article  in  the  August  New  England 
Magazine  is  on  the  State  of  Vermont,  hy  Colonel 
AllMrt  Clarke.  It  is  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
account  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
State  since  pre-revolutionary  days,  and  is  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  article  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  many  fine  illustrations.  Both 
this  and  Mr.  Eldwin  Start’s  paper  on  Benning¬ 
ton  and  Its  Battle  are  timely  in  view  of  the  ap- 
proemhing  dedication  of  the  Bennington  Monu¬ 
ment,  at  which  the  President,  the  Governors  of 
the  New  England  States, and  the  Hon.  Edward  J. 
Phelps,  ex-minister  to  England,  besides  many 
other  distinguished  men  are  to  be  present. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August  coutains 
many  articles  of  great  value  to  teachers.  Chief 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  John  C.  Ropes’ 
critical  paper  on  General  Sherman ;  Henry  C. 
Lea’s  A  Colonial  Inquisitor,  a  most  interesting 
article  on  tbe  state  of  affain,  and  misgoverning 
in  Spanish  America  at  the  close  of  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century,  and  Wendell  P.  Garrison’s  Re¬ 
form  of  the  Senate.  Henry  James  has  a  com¬ 
plete  story  entitled  Marriages ;  there  is  a  new 
poem.  Harebell,  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman; 
and  among  the  reviews  are  those  of  Mrs.  Suth¬ 
erland  Orr’s  Life  of  Browning,  and  of  Gold  win 
Smith’s  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Question. 

The  English  edition  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
last  year  offered  a  prize  of  $1500  as  a  three  year 
college  scholarship  to  the  English  girl  who 
should  pass  the  b^t  examination  in  contempo¬ 
rary  history  and  politics — the  examination  to  be 


based  upon  articles  and  discussions 
the  Review  of  Reviews  from  Janua 
ber,  1890,  both  months  inclusive, 
has  recently  been  made,  and  in  th 
edition  of  tne  Review  for  August  t 
an  account  of  the  prize  and  its  aw< 
with  portraits  of  the  two  young  ladi 
whom  tbe  first  prize  was  divided, 
others  who  won  the  second  and  third 

The  Forum  for  August  may  fairl 
to  cover  the  most  important  topics  of 
in  the  whole  world.  In  its  pages  are 
the  struggle  for  popular  liberty  in 
Russia  and  the  persecution  of  the  Je^ 
the  demonstration,  in  England,  of  ^e 
success  of  the  underground  electri 
where  the  air  is  purer  than  it  is  above 
achievement  that  has  solved  two  ^ 
lems:  the  construction  of  an  elecMc 
railway  trains  and  a  system  of  aafe 
travel  in  large  cities.  There  is  a  d 
of  tbe  preparations  which  tbe  great 
Nansen,  is  making  for  a  novel  effort  to 
North  Pole  by  means  of  a  strangely  oo 
ship,  by  which  he  hopes  to  make  use  of 
drifts  and  currents  that  have  hithert 
tbe  attention  of  the  Arctic  explorers, 
our  country  the  question  of  immigrii 
tinues  to  excite  attention,  and  of  es 
terest  is  an  argument  by  such  a  man 
Francis  A.  Walker  to  show  that  our 
would  have  been  as  great  as  it  now  is 
the  immigration  of  the  last  fifty  years 
the  coming  of  large  numbers  of  immi 
lowered  our  standard  of  living. 

A  brilliant  feature  of  the  August  nu 
the  Oreat  Divide  is  the  art  supplement  i 
different  polors,  showing  Marshal  Pass,  t 
est,  loftiest  and  wildest  of  the  Rocky  M 
passes.  We_learn  from  the  descriptive 
that  The  GrTOt  Divide  artist  spent  tbre< 
in  camp  on  the  spot,  making  sketches, 
photographs  and  painting  studies,  from 
this  magnificent  picture  of  the  scene,  ai 
tuallv  exists,  was  made.  The  literary  f 
of  this  number  are  up  to  its  usual  st 
The  picture  of  the  snow  tunnel  near 
Colorado,  is  the  first  ever  made,  and  g;rap 
illustrates  a  wonderful  formation,  nat 
tunnel  existing  in  midsummer  in  the 
through  which  four-horse  coaches  are 
on  the  much  traveled  Silverton  and  Ou: 
road.  This  art  number  will  be  sent  on  a 
tion  to  the  publishers  at  Denver,  .Colors 
the  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad  for  Se 
ber,  1891,  will  open  with  editorial  note 
brief  articles  on  “Philanthropy”  and  “A 
Father- in- Law.”  These  will  be  followed 
paper  on  the  Mohonk  Conferences,  illust 
by  cuts  of  scenery  about  Mohonk  Lake. 

Messrs.  Appleton  &  Company  announ 
important  new  edition  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  E 
Scientific,  Political,  and  Speculative,  in 
volumes,  comprising  most  of  the  miscell 
writings  heretofore  published  separate! 
^ether  with  several  new  essays.  This  new 
18  bound  uniformly  with  Mr.  Spenror’s 
works. 

A  series  of  articles  on  Plantation  Life 
Emancipation,  written  by  Rev.  R.  Q.  Mall 
D.D.  for  puDlication  in  the  Southwestern  1 
byterian,  are  shortly  to  be  published' in 
form  by  the  author  at  New  (Jrleans.  The 
pose  of  the  author  has  been  to  portray  a  ci 
zation  now  obsolete,  to  picture  the  relatioi 
mutual  attachment  and  kindness  which  in 
main  bound  together  master  and  slave,  an 
^ive  this  and  future  generations  some  co: 
ideas  of  the  noble  work  done  by  Sontbem 
ters  and  mistresses  of  all  denominations  for 
salvation  of  the  slave. 

Those  who  have  seen  and  profited  by  Mr 
Horace  Teall’s  little  manual.  The  Componn 
of  English  Words,  recently  noticed  in  our 
umns,  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Mi 
Funk  &  Wagnall  have  placed  in  Mr.  T 
hands  this  department  m  their  foriho 
Standard  Dictionary.  Among  the  collabo 
in  bis  work  are  Professors  Shaler  of  Harv 
Tbeo.  N.  Gill,  Simon  Newcomb,  R.  Ogden  I 
mus,  and  Ex-Minister  E.  J.  Phelps  of  Y 
Hon.  T.  M.  Cooley,  Chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
terstate  Commerce  Commission,  William 
Harper,  President  of  the  University  of  Chic 
Professor  Frandis  E.  March  of  Lafayette  Coll 
Professor  Max  Muller,  Professor  Huxley, 
others. 
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NEW  PUBIjICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  A  Man’s  Gonsdenoe;  A 

Macalpine - Dally;  Maria  Louise  l^ool, - 

Uncle  of  an  Angel,  and  Other  Stories:  Thomas 

Janvier - Tales  of  Two  Countries;  Alexander 

land,  from  the  Norwegian  by  William  Archer. 
Group  of  Noble  Dames;  Thomas  Hardy. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company :  Zoology  as  Belated 

Evolution;  John  C.  Kimball. - The  Evolution 

Botany;  Frederick  J.  Walling;  Maid  Marian 

Other  Stories ;  Molly  Elliot  Seawell. - Adopting 

Abandoned  Farm ;  Kate  Sanborn. - Justice; 

Part  IV.  of  the  Principles  of  Ethics;  Herbert  S.. 
cer.- — A  Puritan  Pagan;  Julien  Gordon. 

Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons :  The  Blacksmith  of  B 

iface  Lane;  A.  L.  O.  E. - Loyal  Hearts;  Evel 

Everett  Green. - “Fritz”  of  Prussia;  Lucy  Tajl 

- Alison  Walsh;  Constance  Evelyn. - My  Co 

sellor;  Holy  Scriptures  arranged  as  Morning 
Evening  Meditations. 

Hunt  and  Eaton:  The  Epworth  Hymnal  No.  2. 
The  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life ;  James  Strong. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls:  Bible  Cyclopaedia;  A.  R.  F 
set. - Tbe  Christian  Ministry:  William  Letroy. 

College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers:  Studl 
from  the  Kindergarten ;  Angeline  Brooks. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  June :— The  Young  Man. 

For  July :— Homiletic  Magazine ;  Sanitarian ;  Leh 
ure  Hour;  Girls’  Own  Paper. 

For  August :— Cosmopolitan ;  Church  at  Home  am 
Abroad;  Harper’s;  Century;  Atlantic;  WideAwakd 
Presbyterian  Quarterly;  Andover  Review ;  NewEa 
land  Magazine;  Learner  and  Teacher;  North  Ame 
lean  Review;  Arena;  Forum;  Treasury;  M 
of  American  History;  Author!  Old  and  New  Tee 
ment  Student;  Scribner’s;  Ladies’ Home  Journ 
Home  Miseionary;  Littell  Magazine  of  Chr 
Literature;  Miseibnary  Record;  Book  Buyer; 
view  of  Reviews;  Babyhood;  Cambraln;  Ameri 
Journal  of  Science. 
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A  Harlem  girl  is  conducting  an  upholste 
business  established  by  her  deceased  mother 
generation  ago.  She  has  neither  shop  nor 
stock.  She  has,  however,  something  vastl 
better  than  either  —  intelligence,  experienc 
and  good  taste.  She  is  an  authority  on  drape 
ies,  and  an  excellent  judge  of  stuffs,  tapestries 
and  woods.  Her  method  is  to  go  to  a  house  bj 
appointment,  look  at  the  work  to  be  done,  anc 
put  a  value  on  her  services  for  the  contract 
This  agreed  upon,  she  produces  a  book  of  sam 
pies,  decides  upon  the  quantity  of  materia 
needed  to  recover  a  couch,  chair,  or  divan 
make  up  sofa  cushions,  or  rehang  a  window 
and  either  sends  or  goes  for  the  supplies  herae 
She  understands  the  upholstery  business  in  ; 
its  details,  and  during  tbe  Summer  month 
makes  over  thousands  of  mattresses,  pilloa 
and  bolster  rolls.  Earlier  in  the  season  she 
emploved  changing  window  draperies,  and  dur 
ing  tbe  month  of  July  her  entire  time  is  spen 
closing  houses,  laying  canvas,  and  shrondini 
pictures,  marbles,  and  furniture  in  cheesecloth 


furniture  in  cheesecloth 


B«ad  the  Article  in  Tna  Kvamoxusx  of  May  Tth,  pags  I 

The  Bunnell  iL  Eno 
Investment  Company. 

CAPITAL  $500,000. 

140  NasMMi  Street,  New  York. 

Six  per  cent.  Western  City  and  Farm  Mortgagee.  lU' 
tereet  eemi-annnaL  -Payable  in  gold  and  gnaranteed. 

Six  jiw  cent.  Debentnree  secured  by  first  mortgagei 
only.  Interest  seml-annuaL  Holland  Trust  Company 
New  York  City,  'Trustee. 

Loans  made  in  Montana  and  Washington  by  its  Treasj 
urer,  Mr.  Bunnell,  personally,  of  fifteen  years’ experience] 
a  director  and  large  stockholder.  Limited  to  not  exceed* 
ing  forty  per  cent,  of  his  own  valuation.  No  loans  mads 
by  agents. 

A  Homk  Comfant.  Its  stockholders,  except  Mr.  Bun 
nell.  are  residents  of  New  York  State.  Majority  of  i 
stock  held  by  its  officers  and  directors.  No  losses  ha 
been  made.  Circular  and  list  of  stockholders  fumlshi 
on  application. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  New  York  State  Bankini 
Department  _ 

President,  Wm.  S.  Bno,  Preet.  Stissing  Natiotal  Ba 
Pine  Plains.  New  York.  , 

Vice-Presidents :  Charles  R.  Otis  (Otis  Elevators). 

Sidney  E.  Morse,  owner  Morse  Building,  New  York. 

Ex-Judge  Matt.  H.  Ellis,  City  Court  of  Yonkers. 

Counsel,  Ex-Gov.  Thus.  M.  Waller,  of  Connecticut. 


S’  slier,  of  Connecticut. 
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